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AMONG INDIAN 
RAJAHS AND RYOTS 


{•llArriCR I 
KAIILY DAYS 

I WIvNT I** Imliii iinprimwd with the iliKnily <>I our 
S«*rvi»’<% mi ini|irr?*!in>ti ilrrivcil from fmmr of mV Kur«pc»n 
frii-mli whosf livpN h»»il l»epn xprnt in Iiidin, frimi my 
iiitrrrmirM* with Iniliim tuntlirimm who wrr«“ my fvllow’-jirolm- 
lionro*. iiml from rrHiliiiK ntioiit tlif lifi* «ml work of Ihiww* 
who hi»l iM-tm i-mployril iii this mnki«|<: iiiid iimiidrnnnri* of 
our Indinn Kmpin;. 1 found myself in » novel atmosjdnns 
mid nmonH fclrimgr mill unareustonwd surroundings. 1 well 
remendirr the sense of loneliness which posmsseil me »it the 
llrst. I went out iit » somewbnl esrly date so thid I might 
sjM'nil a little time id Poona, lafore reporting myself for duty. 

I supjMWM’ it mity has'c l»ei*n due to this faet that no orders 
hml lN«eti reiTivrd in Homhiiy m to my destination. All that 
I was iihle to liinl out there was that, as I was posted to the 
NorthAVrst Pros'inees of India, I must first of all rejairl myself 
at Altnhahnd. 

Aeeordmgty, after a short visit to l*«a»n«. I went to AHaha- 
liwl. and there lejmrted myself to the thief Heeretmry. 1 
arriveil staml the rml of tMolar, when Allahalwsil was ex* 
oreiliowly hot and uneomfoi^hle. llcing still unaiviuaiiitetl 
with Indian ways, I walknl over from Hie hotel to the Secee- 
tmiatr at eleven o’eloek. I found tlie t hief Secretary a in«t 
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EARLY DAYS 

genial, courteous, and kindly man. After we had (alke«l some 
time about the Service, and wlicn I was rising fn In- 

offered to call my trap. I told him that I had walla-d nvu- 
from the hotel. He warned me .seriously that at Ihni sf ;i’.t),M 
it was by no means a wise thing for a European to walk about 
in the sun, and insisted on .sending for a traj) for me. Thf 
trap came, and I drove in it to the Fort to visit two yoim;: 
officers whom I had known at home and who wen- sf.-dioin r! 
at Allahabad. 

After I had seen them, and lunched with llu-m, I dnne 
the hotel; and with .some difficulty made the driter of my f n.p 
^understand that I wanted to know how miu-li ! had to [lav him 
as his fare. To my horror he told me that he was m.t an 
ordinary cah-driver, hut the servant of the Chief Sem-tary, 

I had therefore the (ffiiigrm of writing a liunihle iipolog\' to 
that officer for having u.scd hi.s trap so long, an apology 
which required .some cure; for this entailed .nit explaiialmti 
how hi,s elegant conveyance had liccn mistaken !>y a mii.erabie 

griffin for one that was for hire. A very kindly lette r was 
received in return, informing me that I was jmslml to Nag 
pur in the Central rrovinees, and asking im- to dine nl the 
Club that evening. 

I proceeded the next <lay by train to Nagpur. 'I'bis si'i-itod 
journey tcx>k .somewhat over thirty litnirs by rail. My knoeking 
about and my expo.sure had made me h>el rather jnihsjioseil; 
jthd I was huddled up in a corner of a cnmniwiious first-class 
carriage, such as they supply for long jourjieys in fntlia, wh« ti 
a gentleman entered the train at Jubbiil|wire. lb- at omc 
began to talk to me; for Europeans awi still very kindly to 
one another in India, and were even more so then ihnn now. 
He was soon in fiossassioti of the facts that I was one of the 
new batch of civilians, that I had already mmie a long journey 
to Allahabad, and that I was pmted to the Ciadral IVovinr-es. 

I asked him about the hotel ac^mmfHlalion in Nagpur. He 
told me that there was no hotel, but that there was a link {or 
Travellers’) Bungalow. 


EARLY DAYS 8 

It was thus that 1 became acquainted with Mr. J. W. 
Chisholm, who, though considerably my senior, has been my 
fnend throughout my service, mid is my triend to this day. 
He told me that he was the District Magistrate ot Jubbul* 
pore, and had Just been appointed to take up the newly- 
created Excise Commissionership. He said that he was going 
to stay with Mr. J. W. Neill, the Chief Seaatary, that he 
would probably be at the station to meet him, and that 
he was sure that I should not be allowed to go to the 
di>ak Bungalow. So it turned out, for Mr. Neill took me into 
his house, offered me the choice of my first District, and, 
finding that I knew nothing about the Central Provinces, 
advised me to ask for the District of Juhbulpore. The offldating 
Chief Commissioner, Col. Kcatinge, posted me to Jubbulpore 
accordingly; and, after a few pleasant days spent with Mr. 
Neill, 1 had another journey of twenty-four hours back to that 
station. 

It was in the beautiful station of Jubbulpore that 1 iM^pm my 
long Indian career. It has had much variety ot exporience and 
of interest, and has afforded me unique opportuidties of be¬ 
coming acquainted with India and its peoples. I wmrtd the 
Crown for thirty-seven years, of which over a quarter of a 
century was spenA in the Central Provinces, of which I have 
(perhaps on that aoeount only) the most pleasant memories. 
I qpent a whole year in visiting every province in India and 
almost every important NaHve State, as a member of the 
Commisrion aj^nted to inquire bito the use ai^ idmae of 
intoadeating dr^ of which my friend. Sir Madeworth Young, 
was Hw Prerident. After that 1 served with Hie Govermnent 
of India as Seeretary in the Ihnne Departoimt. Than after 
a few yean as Chid Comndssioner of my old Provine% 1 mm 
appointed by Lord Ciin»n*s Govwnment to be Pn M mi 
the FoHoe Commlasion, wUeh/gain took me to every Pm t im m 
in India. On the oo n c ie sion o(^the labours of that Ceninftdkfr 
1 was iqipotaled UeutUMnt-Ckivemor of aiMl gum 

the last five yean of n^ servioe te that provinea. 
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EARLY DAYS 

To return to the old days, the .somcwlial lofty idf.is that 
I held regarding the Service which I had j<»incd were dissipated 
to a certain extent when I found myself gna t led as a magis¬ 
trate of the third class, the greater f>art of iny work being to 
try cases of assault and petty theft. I was also informed that 
I had still examinations to pass in languages, in eriminal, 
civil, and revenue law and procedure, and in the praetiee of 1 la- 
treasury and accounts. I %vas fortunately placed umler a 
District Magistrate or Ih^puty (’ommissioner. who f«tok eon- 
siderablc intcrc.st in his .suhordinates, Mr. Dirdlesfoii, of fh«» 
Political Department, had been appointed trf !«• Dejmly 
Commissioner of Julihulpore ; and when he was transferred 
to be rc.sidcnt at, the Court of Ncpjd he was Muernhd hy 
Col. Saurin Hrooke ; and these two were my sujieriors iluring 
my first year of service. Mr. (linlleston was animated Ity the 
highe.st traditions of the Civil Service, and was especially 
anxious to train nu? in frank jind friendly relations with the 
peo|)lc, and to impress tm me the necessity for p.assmg my 
examinations in the higher .st.uufnrd with the least possihle 
delay, no that I niiglit soon he qualitu-d for full work as a 
member of tlie Service. 

Col. Saurin Brooke w'as ch voted t«» municipal ami Im al work ; 
and it was a pleasure to him to take me round and show ine 
the working of the Juhhiil(>orc Muriieipallly, and of the Dig, 
trict Councils in the interior. Nothing could have l>c<*» Ndter 
for me titan the training which these uHicers jpivc me, | had 
also among my felbw-assistauts two men who were very 
anxious to do all they could to help me to ttct|uirc a knowledge 
of my profession. The one was an Engllshnmn, Mr. W. A 
Nedham, a man of mnsiderahte Indian experience and of the 
kindliest disposition and manners. 11c advised and a-vststed 
me in many ways, both in the prejwjration for my examination 
and also in the work that was given me to do. Tlie other was 
Aulad Hussain, a Mohammedajj^ oineer, who was afterwarda 
made a Khan Bahadur and a C.I.E. for his excellent so-vie**. 
He was senior to me In the Commission, and took great delight 
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KAHl.Y DAYS 

in hr-ipiiiK me in my work, iind in fmlTOVourinj» to show me 
Ikiw hist !o untlfi’sfnnd the people, suni to iind iny way to 
thi'ir lii-arf s. To rdl these men, and to many sneh !is they jmiooff 
the oftierTs of the Central I’roviiiccs, 1 owe a Rreiit debt of 
t'ndihiile. 'rhroujjhout my Ker\'ice, I believe, it was the rc- 
iiK’mljrnnre of w1h»1 I ow’e to thc’m that made me anxious to 
attend to the training of young civilians on their first arrival 
in India. 

I veiy Main began to have friends among the }»et>j>le, 1 re> 
•member weH the dignifietl ami eoiirteons old Itujah of Sngnr, 
wiu» was thin living ns a pensioner in .luhhulpore, im«l 
beiainie a eonstaiit visitor at my Iwnise, from whom I learnetl 
;i great deal about the people, 1 remendwr Haijanath I’amle, 
an mthirntia! Itrahman nmigu»?»r {or land-holder) in Hijera- 
ghogarh, a I’argnnah of the Murwara Tfdisil (sululivision), with 
whom I was hnaight into tsmlaet in eonneetion with iiwjuiries 
into a hwal seareity in that part of the .lubhiiljjure l)i.striet. 
.My intimiiey vvifh these and tniiny others gave me ojiportunities 
of talking in the verniurular to men of giHsl {Htiiition, and of 
netpiiring those iiiisctles of courtesy in sjieeeh which eharae- 
teriw the communications lictwcen natives of India of high 
class, am) the ignoTMtec of which on the part of wane Kune 
pran olliwrs tends to uneotnforlahle rttations with wnne of the 
best disposi'd Imliiuitt. 

One thing was iiljove all others itnpressisl on my mind by 
my kindly advisers, and my own cxjM'rienee jiroved it, mnnely, 
that ntmcml the worst thing that a European ollieer can do 
in his intereourse with Indians with whom he is l>r*»ught into 
contael is to lose his temper. l*lM?y are extremely sensitive in 
regawl to their dignity and in regani to the manner in which 
they are treated { and an <»l!leer who loses his temper and 
n«(|uires the repuUktIon of being sometimes violent in his 
language m*nlr» a eornpletc and praetieally impassable Iwrier 
ta^tween hitttiielf and the pcofde of the country, 'flicy do not 
know at what time on irascible oflkaT nmy uw* language to 
them whieh inoy exinwie tliein to the ridicule of their fellow* 
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counfxymen, whether they be their equals or their inferiom. 
An important lesson for a young officer in India to Icnm is, 
that courtesy, always desirable in the conimunicatioiis of life, 
IS much more than desirable—it is absolutely essential—in 
communications with Indians. 

In my early days the cases which I had to try—the smali 
assault and petty theft cases—were generally conducted by 
police prosecutors and junior members of the Bar, who in those 
days, in the Central Provinces at least, did not profess a know¬ 
ledge of English. Some of them, indeed, knew ^English well* 
enough to understand ordinary remarks made to them in that 
tbngue; but they did not know English well enough to speak 
the language in court; and they were certainly not enrouragrtl 
by the Central Provinces ofilcers of those days to do so. The 
English officers were determined, in accordance with the fine 
traditions of the Service, and especially on account of their 
constant association with the people in Revenue, Settlement, 
and other departments of executive work, to conduct their 
court work in the vernacular. It is now far too comm<m to tee 
work in court conducted entirely in the English language; but 
there is practically still no part of India where this can be deme 
without grave disadvantage, except perhaps in the Provinohd 
High Courts. The great mass of the people do not know 
Bngllidi} and it is not fair to the parties to the witnaiiM 
that oases Should be oondueted in a langnagf ^aidoli li ny 
do not nndefstaad. The judge ihoiiid UosMlf ba able to 
mtderstaad wbat eoy ordinary witaMse brattjg^ befoee bin is 
Myittg, and to ask a wtteees in bki own vemaenlar qnee* 
tions whidh win elkeidate bie stateoMsA \ 

The great aid|or{ty of oiMa wbieh 1 bad to try when I 
first joined the Sardee hi SnWifyon Innl to ba triad in a m al t 

room, where I sKt at a tabla, wfitbottt even tbe dignity of a dah, 

and had in, front of ae pwllaa, the wfenassei, and the 
counsel, all talking in the varMfltdw. 1 admit that I have a 
painful recollection of the length of time tiuti it todk me in the 
earlier of these eases to understand all that mw said to nw, 
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riiifl f.i'i riifiks’ rinii wilne'Hsrs uiicif*rsland all thaJ %%'m in 

iriy iiiiiid. .Mill llir* Iraininf: iva-s invaliiabk* ; aind jadinnc’e 
till' ]if‘ifple iiiifi caanirsy of thr* Bar inadr a draji iinprrssion 
on ?ny niiriil, l! h rrally miirh to l.»r n’l^rnltef} flad j>roa;rf 
nf ilu* knrnilrdta! of Kojudish niiiorig Ihr loanaaJ profr:v;itjns, 
and flair d^sirn to eonduet ilirir c'aM*s in that Lni^tuaf^a, have 
Vi h a .« d fhr yoiiiiH riA ilian of the prenenl day fnim the neresnity 
rd Mihriiillina it} |hr,!st* somewhat iryiii|,(, liui eKeeedinitly 
vaJuahlr, jif/riiniees. 

^ Hit* prrvalrnn* of Ihigli-sh in our roniis h uiiilouldrdly <hie 
in pari It* th? iiri'SHtire of work, an<l l«i tiie not unnatural tiesiro 
Ilf oJhtaT.;, not. well arquainltil witli the vrrnaenlaf\ to gei 
Hiftandi th*ir vuhvh ij'iore easily and rnori,! f|nirldy ; lad it. is 
aka) uridtmht.iaily dur' to tin* rrhiclaner of riHiuhei's of fhr ilnr 
to fiddrrs'4 thi* i.*ourt in Ilir* v«*riiaenliiir, H'W'ri! iiri% iiidrrd, 
UKiny prarUlionrrs nl the Bar now, wlio fninkly dfHd.arr llirir 
iiif%a|inrity to drliAan* iiii iidi.|rrss in ilir %"rrniieiiliir» This in 
|»rratly to hr rr’||rrt.|«’d. It h iu»t, just to the j»roj)li.’' to liiivr 
riiiiii laisinr*ss rondiirtrd in ii fonigo !ari||Uajj;«^ ; anil it in 
drploralih'* in its rifrri im the nirintirrs of the Sri^A^iri" ; for 
Ihr'iT IS no ijiifdiliration in iin oHleer ivhirli leil! wholly rotio 
jiriisiifr for AYiint of kni»wlrilgt! of the A^rrniM’iilais 

In iity very riirly dityi* I Iirokr doAvn iitlrrly* ntnl liiid to 
lakr Iravr AYitliin riglilreti niontliJ^ of my a.rri%%Hl in liidiii. 
Hiis was rntirely iliir Iti Aviu.it of knfm"lrdgi% and wiinl of 
iid%ari% rrparthng Ihr daiiffrrs to whirli the Ktirt»p«*nii is rxposrd 
ill India from rlimiitr ntnl from insi.i.iiilary roiidiiioiis, It has 
ofirii nrriiird to iiir tiiost deplornhlr tliiii yminii iiirn sliotilil ln^ 
idhnvrftl to siitri hfr ill Ihid rt.nintry wilhout Ilir nrrrssfirj 
advirr iinii %%iiriiiit||, Latly Wilson. Ihr A%ifr iif Hir daiiirs 
IViltann of lh<^ Biinjali tSrr%drr, liiiii pithlislirtl im ricfTltrnl 
lilllr |iiiiiiji|ilrt Ilf inivire to ilit:* yotinr! men srlliitfi nitt on nil 
Iniiiiiii rarerr: anti Htirifron4|rnrml Litkis, Ihr jirrsnit Ilirrrior*' 
IJrnrral of Ihr Iittliaii Miayrii! DrpiirlmrnI, wlirii hr %%'m 
Briiirijifit Ilf llir Mialirid tVillrgr in C*fdrnl.tii. wrote ni my 
rrijitral iiiioltirt most iisrfut |iiiniplilrl> priirtirfii 
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hints for the preservation of hcaltli in India. These (wo little 
works should, I think, be placed I)y the India Ofliee in the 
hands of young men joining the Indian Services. I’lic y niigld 
save many a breakdown, and .so t)hviate much tnniltlc ami 
anxiety to officers and much expense to Government, 

In my early London day'.s the prol>ationers for the Indian 
Civil Service were grossly neglected. We had, imiceil, very 
clear instructions given to ns as to the lines of .stmly which we 
should follow; and in that respect our training was excrllenf. 
I think that, in one or two respects, it was iM'tter than Ihi" 
training now given to j)rol>ationcr.s. In the first"pl.-ice, it vvijs 
a two years’ course of prolmlion inslwul of only one, as .at 
present. This was of great advantage to us in two re’.pccls. 
It gave us a better opportunity of groumling onrselves in tla- 
language and literature of the Kasl than probationers now Inive ; 
and, a.s it is very difficult in India to .secure gorai s«-ieiililie 
tuition in the vernaculars, it was a great Iwnetit to have 
secured this at home. There is no <iouht that, »vheii we 
reached India, we had a great deal to hsirn of I he eollotpiiai 
use of the vernaculars, of correct primutieialion, ami of 
adaptation (»f our speech to tlic varying eircinnstamTs niiil 
dialects of the people among wiiom we fiad to work : hut 
we had a far better laisi.s than the j)resei(t system gives, mi 
which to build u{> a u.seful knowledge of the JS’kistern limgtiiiges 
current among the people of the i*n>vinet! to whieh eiwli of us 
was sent. 

In the second place, there is no doubt that our two years’ 
training was tax more useful to us in respiwt of the history of 
India, the pnnciples of political economy, tuiil our kuowlrvlge 
of law. As regards the last, we had not only to study law iMs>ks, 
and to pass examinations on them; hut we were taHiifurlied, 
also, to attend poUce courts for criminal law, eounty courts 
for civil law, and the highly counts for both; to rejjort eases 
to the Commissioners; and to i^ritc intelligent lurtes on the 
practice of the courts, and the principles of the law of evtdenee 
as illustrated in these cases. That practical work in the Kuglish 
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rourls us a rouccption uf the rnffho«!.s usrd in <»iir courts, 
atitJ a rc-spcft for the juiniiiiisfration of jusHcc thcr<', which it is 
flilHcult fr> Jh'Iicvc the young civilians of tiic prc.scnl day cjin 
accjuirc without such training. This portion of our work was 
of special interest to us, anrl was, I think, also of tnueh value. 

It is grc.itly to lie regretted that this part of the training of 
eiviliniis should have l»een abandoned. 

I here is no doulit a dillieidty, now that the age for entranee 
into the M Tviee has l»ecn raised, in giving a two years’ eourse 
tff jiroh.afion ; hut 1 am very far from thinking that the raising 
<»f the .age for flu* t-oinj»elitive Kxaniiimtion, juid the redm^tion 
of the period of jirolmtion, have seeured a bettiT class of men, . 
from the |.oint of view of the interests t,f India, than the system 
nitder which I cntercrl the Service. In my time the inaxitntiin 
age was twenty-one. FAcry eamlidate was lattind to lie i»ver 
ninetee'it and under twenty-one when he appeared for the 
fomjalitive Kxamination. 'lliat left it possible for men to 
eomplete a university edueittion and fake a degree la’fore 
apjaaring for evatnination, though if must be admitted that 
a large number of th«>se who tlid appear had wierineed their 
University training for preparation for thtf Uomiuditive 

Kxiimiiiation. At the aame time, the men who eanu? up for the 
i oinjM’titive Kxaminatioit then dilYered from those who appear 
for it now in that, beingKcnnewhiit younger, tla ir ideas were not 
So completely mI, and they were inori! r-apable of adapting 
Iticmsclvcs to the cireumstanees and rcquiwmenls of the 
career whieb they had seleeled. 

Tliey entered «iii fhnl career without having aenuired 
eertain tastes aat) habits of lift; which, while tlainaigldy suitable 
to a sehidarly eart*er at hrime, and even l«i I hi; general life of 
Ibis country, are nt>t such as make a man very reatly to adapt 
himself to the tareuiiistanees of a new etuintry, and to enter 
easily and without effort intq eo-o|ieration with his fellow* 
subjects of different raw?, and* in many respeids of different 
cliaraHer. I am sure that there are ntany advantages in having 
men thoroughly well educated, and |«is«es#ie*l i»f high University 
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quiilifiealions before they enter on miy mnn ..f bfr ; I ti! | 
am not sure that the training and life of an .1, r,„ v.» <• 
are easily exchanged by the man who iins 'ielli. d d.nm !<»1h» m 
for the peculiar life which the civilian has In Ii .tl in Indii, 
In any case, to secure the advantages which the {.ir anf y\sle„. 
is believed to bestow, the effieient and adff|n.alc Irairiinj; of lb*’ 
probationers is to a great extent sacriftecd. 

The great defect of the old system was umU.nhUdh lb,., 
that the probationers for the Serviee were },r»e!irall\ co,o|,. II. d 

to eonae and live in London, without any supervi-m.;, or ... 

over their lives. It is true that men were ricrmiTl, d l omlnH 
tieir .studies where they liked; some aetmdly did p.c.s flieo 
probationary ficriod in Kdinburgh or Dublin’, „r .0,,,, ..i}.,, 
centre of British University life; a„d tf.e.v were allov.d 
report Scottish or Irish a.s well as Knglish eases, AI f Iw ,.ame 
tune, the facilities for tuition in the .subjects prc^rilad for Ha 
study of the prolmlioners, aud for the furtlar evammata.,,.. 
were ruueh greater in London than elsewlierc. .‘iiu,! , in London 
was uiKloubtedly the best training then avaibilde ; ami. |,ad 
lere been any attempt to gui.lc U„. young men. and lo -ave 
them from the temptations and dangers of hfr m ih,- jn,„l 
capital, the sy.stem would not practically have h,en o 
o cri lUHm. But that .so itiauy of f)„. probationers pic..,,d 

turn, to their own gnml fortune or «,««! sense than to an^ 
Hifluenee exercised it^r them by the nulhoriihs. fine or l«o 
ciises there were of young men wl«» threw awav lino ......a- 

ra Uien- ,,y ibc r„Uta tlK-i, life i„ 1.1.. 

with those who iT ! . ‘ 

Witii thost who ought to have m,,,!,. prmism,, r. r 

he .„,,c.rv,.i„„ »,„| , .■ ■ 

the you.iK meu Uicitialve,. . ' u. »n I. 

in iiiy lime tliere iim n ^,,,,1 j , . 

hem.e,vc ,e H,e .'i:. 1,,: . 

•»u.l , and tlierc were e<.rl„i,. ,,.rrirter» «l,„ . . . 
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til tiMrliiiiff yriiinic riviliiiiis with Kpfdal ii> liMliiiti 

ami llir rireunriKtiiiiec^ of Ii'idian praclJee iirifl Krrrier. 
This w,is im fiif>rriioiis adviintiige. nrqiiaiiihiiifi* 

with .'?!! hiinoornhlr, iiprij^lii^ ami able ou inlKr of thr Ihu% tht* 
private irilrn*«»iirM* with hira, the m^qtiisifion of his ways of 
locihiof: at questioas involving the prindples of law unci jusl ifT, 
and I hr rontimiiiirnf ton hy him of the high fnulitions of the 
Kiiglish Bar, were of very preai mlviuitiigis 

Ihrrrfly ainl jHTuniarilv, the legal training whieli I rceeivrd 
iulanalon inav iint manifestly have lieen of niueh use to me in 

" m * ^ 

my Imlisin r.nmT. It is iriir that I was poslril to a Non- 
rtf, 'ulal ioti I’ruvinc'r, in which ihfMlisl inction ht l wrcn Kx(*cuti%'t! 
anil .ludifial fnntiions liati not llicii Ijccn innclc, and that 1 
lin n ftirc had Judicial work not only as a niai'istralo in ihr 
l iuiit r jiarl t>f my career, when Assistanl (‘tnnmissitnicr and 
Deputy ftimmi wioncr, hut iil*.o later on as a Sessions Judge, 
when 1 ommissitiiicr; hut I did not Whim.! at any |inrl of tny 
oncer to flic Judicial Department ns u scpamlc ticpaiinient. 
All I hi- same, m> legal training was of great advantage to ine. 
Some such 1 raining is neeessary for ali civilians, for in cvi-ry 
hrimrh of the Si*rvicc Dicy have to apply I he principles of 
law. and to he aniimited hy the impartial sjiirit of the Knglish 
judges. 

Dm it is. of coiifNC, particularly for the Judicial Dcjiarlmcnt 
that spci'iid legal training is now clcarty and nnilouhtedly 
l•.^cnl^aI: where that is not given fully in the proliatioimry 
period of servier, if ought to la* supfilcincnled hy careful anil 
»Xpert tuition at later j»?riials; and for this the (lovernmcnt 
of India ought to make, and arc now hegiuning to make, sonic 
provision, Kven in iny own ease, the legal triiining that I had, 
ami I lie position whieh I WId in India, as a memher of the EngUsh 
liar, wfc. of no Htib ndviuitagc. W'gal practitioners in India 
.omctiiiie-. shooed more eoimidmtion in Ihrir treatinent of me, 
and were morr willing to pay MBrjieet to my views, and to my 
dreisioic,, when they feliftw that I wiis a memher of wliiit lx in 
India the highest hraneli of the legal profession. In one 
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particular case, where I was ConuaissidHc r aiul Sc ssiun* .ftahf . 
the local Bar appointed me to he Ihc Honorary Preside id id f la 
Bar Association, and accepted niy assislriiu*r ami c ceoj^r riiliMii 
in helping them to get rid of certain abuse s. I b;n*e tla rf hifs 
had no reason whatever to regret Hu* time lhal I %pnil at tie 
Middle Temple, and my call tf> the Bar. 
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W IIMN I Ihf CiMilrHl I*ri>vinfT>t, lhat part of India 

w.'w oOR’crfil larmly !>y mm (o %vhal was 

then knijvvn as thr Staff (“«>r|is, ('onsislitif' of *»flk*crs t>f 
llw Indian Army wlio lanl tlmtod tar Staff cinploytiii'nt. 
TJtr ;>rrati r ntiinin r of Ihii DistriHs wfrc in Iht- Itamh »)f thrsn 
otfincrs, with a sjiriiikliu^j of mt-mliirs of tin* Indian 

Civil Svrvirf ; hot tin* C«>iuinissii»iii'r.%hijw ami Srrrr'luriutn 
n|>|M»inlmmts w«*rt; praftii’ally in tin* hands «>f thf (*iv*ii SiTvii't*. 
'rin* men wlio held tlinsn liiKh npiaaotiiintds were men fnwn 
idher I'rovint’es, whose serviws had la en spei’inlly asked for l*y 
Sir Hirhawl Teinjile, who wiwi the r«*«I foimih r td the IVovinw, 
ami Sir John Morris, who was the first Chief Coininis.sioner 
after Sir Rieltard to hold the Proviiiec for any ieiiKth of time. 
Itoth these oHieers were well known to he iiniisiially fortunate 
in the seleetion of their hiita>nlimttes; and some of the (a«n- 
inissioners ami heads of departments serving in the IVovima* 
when I joined wer*' men ol great distinetion, sueh as Sir Alfrecl 
hyall. Sir Charles Hernard, and Sir Charles Kilioti. 

.^niong the military olheers employed in Distriets, and oeea- 
sionally in (’ommissioiierships, there were a few men of really 
exeejilional ability, who eommandtsi the res|M'et of all who 
eartie into eontacd with them, and espeeially of thosi‘ who served 
iimler them ; hut there were others- aud they were, I think, 
the majority'- who never ei»uld have elnimed to las men of any 
HfHeeial ability, or to lat well trai^j^csi in law and the princlpiea 
of administratioti. Yet they were thoroughly senathie men, and 
well iuifc«l for Ito work *d a new and tmckward Provtnt^. 

19 
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They would have found themscivos very much oiil of Ihcir 
element, and probably not infrequently in hoi walcr, had they 
served in a Province such as Bengal, with its terming Bar, 
and the crowd of critics rather inclined to a hnstili' attilude ; 
but in the Central Provinces they nded happily over a ha|!j)v 
people. The distinguishing characteristic of these men was that 
they knew the Province. They had lcarnc<l it in the nor!, ib* y 
had done in the different grades of the Hcllk'iiicnt l)< paitm>nt. 
and in the constant camp life which was the tmdilion of tlic 
Province in those early days ; and they were for the mosl part, 
not only sensible men, but men animated by jiisti«-c ant! Iiv 
kindliness. 

Some of these men di.splaycd their good sense by a ele.ir 
understanding of their own limitaliftns. I re!in‘i!i!i! r serving 
under one as his assistant when 1 jtiined the Ib.iriet a*, a 
somewhat junior ofliet'r. He asked me to eomt* ami see him 
and talk over the division of the wtrrk. lie tolil me thid he 
felt Hint he knew a great <leal abont forest work, about local 
works, which were ordinarily in the eliargi- of the ,\luni<iji.d 
Committees and District (‘oimcil, ami also about pt»li«T «orl.. 
He said that he would retniti these matters in his own ehargi-. 
in addition to the court work, %vlii«'h. ns District .’tlagistrafe, t»e 
was hound to tio; hut he would he very glad, witli a view to 
my own training, to let; me see as inueh of the work m coo 
necliou with them ns I found time to examine. 

He added that lie uhdersttMxl that I was a University mao 
and also a barrister-at-law, and Ihid !»• would Dm n fore lik. 
me to lake full charge of (slueidion ami kindred tn.aDeix, -oat 
also to prepare for him the records in the revtsiou ami apja Halt 
work of his court, I found my time with him tuosl %ndim!*le le. 
a training. I devoted myself with diligence t<t the tlt piu tmi i.t. 
which he had allotted to me; and, m 1 was aiije to as'.t*.t him 
considerably in bis apiMdlatr aud revision eaw work. 1 found Imu 
very willing to assist me and Itistrucl me in reg.nrd ti» th. de 
partments which he had retained in his own eoiifrol /mrl m tln- 
mlstJeUaneous work of the District; ami he «hM»«tf fntlv 
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ail questions of uiy interest connected with the administration 
of the District. 

1 think that this was a very typical case. The “ Military 
Deputy Commissioner,'* as we used to call him, knew very well 
what he himself was fit for, and he recognised the qualifications 
of the specially trained dvUian for certain work which he did 
not think he was altogether as well qualified to perform. The 
result was that, thou^ the more highly trained dvilians 
sometimes thought a little lightly of some of these men, the 
administration of the Province was on the whole well conducted 
by them. * 

1 remember an oificer whom I had not had the pleasure ol 
meeting liefore I entered the Secretariate. He was a District 
Magistrate in another part of the Province from that in whhdi 
I had been serving, lie was in charge of an important District, 
and had an excellent reputation as a sensible and eflBdent dfioer. 
In the Secretariate 1 found that his reports were dear and 
interesting; that his answurs to matters referred to him as 
well as to other kwil ofBoers were oftra espedally useful; and 
that he was able, aiqMimtly, to get throuil^ a snrprlaiiig 
amount of wodc. 1 thooi^ of 1dm as an aUe and, perhaps, even 
IwilUant man. 

1 aooompanied the CSdd Ccanmissaoneron tour, the Seoretary 
In the Public Works bdng also vdth us. We came to the DistrkA 
of which this Magistrate was in diarge. After a day or two 
with him, 1 found that he was disUnotly not brilliant, and 
that ha oould hardty be ealled able. In the oourse (rf oon* 
venalieo I mrnitkmed to the Seoretary in the Public Works 
what my impression had bemi, and that 1 was somewhat 
dtsappeinlad, on panond aeqoaintanoe, witii the oAeat «$ 
wbom 1 had fana a d so an of^don. My ooll eagoe, whg 
luism hte walh ii|dM) ** Than are two dassee of men 
wUhk tMH iUAmbI mvts A niAii of tlM HM dklKKlIM, 

iritani ili liMi 9k |iiioi of njfirt t to ooistdiM 
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also scratches his head thoughtfully, but says, ‘ W ho cm raiih 
am I to get to do this ? ’ Our friend is of the second class. Ib¬ 
is not a very able man ; but he has a qualification which 
compensates fully for the lack of j>crs(>nal ability, tiaincly, 
a capacity for choosing the subordinate best filled to do any 
particular work for him.” 

There is no doubt that one of the most valualile charactc-r- 
istics of an officer in a rcspotcsible j)C)sition is the good sense 
which enables him to know whom to trust, and whom to seieel 
for any particular piece of work. After all, what we want i. 
to have the work wcdl clone, and it is less imjfortant who it i-, 
that does it. It is as useless as it is unwise for any man who Ini', 
a heavy charge, and who is sn{)pliccl with a gocnl staff, to try to 
do everything for himself. It is decidedly of advantage that 
he should he able to do things well for himself, when it is 
dcisiralde that lie .should do them at all ; and it, is necessary 
that ho .should be able; to know whether the work of Itis side 
ordinates is good or not; but. it is also essential In elJii-irnf 
work that he should he ready to give a reasonably full shnn- 
of ihi! work to his suborelinates, so ns to leave 2iims«-tf lime 
for initiation and general suiH-rvision, without an undue Injrdei) 
of details. 

I have often found a thoroughly aide man aiiiuinisteriiig a 
charge with lo,s.s success than many oflu-ers inferior in eajwed) 
to himself, Iiccause of the want of the power to call njmn hu 
colleagues and his sufwrdinates for loyal and hearty eo.oj>erj»tinn. 
This is sometimes due merely to a blundering desire to push 
forward, no matter how high the pressure, with any pieee of 
work that hapjatns to conic into one’s hand. It is wanetimes. 
however, due to a charaeteristie which is, I think, in India 
regarded with very special dislike and contempt I mean the 
suspicion of subordinates. An officer luniouhtedly otight t«» 
exercise elewe and keen supervision to prevent mistakes and 
carelessness, and to obviate |1ie possibility of dishonesty ; but 
he ought quickly to know whrnn lie can trust, and he ought 
never to show suspicion of an ofnecr who hiut won Hi» way 
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into a position of trust unless siieh suspicion lias very serious 
jiislification. It. is wonderful how fjcncral throughout the 
Services is the honourahie feeling of confidence on the part 
of superiors, and loyalty on the part of siibortlinntes ; hut there 
are some men %v!iose eharaefers are so framed that they are full 
of suspicion on every siiie. I do not think that there is any 
class fif ollieers more unfit ff»r the delicate and responsible 
jwisilioiis into which men are called in the Exeeutive Service 
in India. 

Oij one eweasion I was walking round Faehniarhi with itiy old 
chief. Sir .lohn Morris, and there was %vith us another officer of 
the Province, a civilian of greal ability, who afterwaril.s roscr 
to very high distinction. This oftn’er was pressing on Sir 
.lohn Morris the desirability of getting rid, gradually no doubt, 
but as .sjteedily as possible, of the military element in the 
fommission. lie was urging that the time had come wlien they 
sliotild l>e relegated to the military m^rviee for general duty or 
placed on peiisioti, so ns to make way for more fully trained 
men iadonging to the Civil Service. He was insisting on the 
view that these men were not really fit for their ajipointmenls ; 
that many of them might eomntil serious mistakes niijess they 
were carefully walehed; and that they should therefore Iw; 
removed. 

.Sir John Morris to«»k up two {Hwitions in regard to these men. 
The one was that they were of'more value than their previous 
Irniiiingmight havele«l one foexfjeet.owing loltn ir real know¬ 
ledge of the eountry, and Ihe kindly and sympaihrtie relafions 
whieh hfwl grown n{> between them and Hh- jieople; the «»tlif*r, 
that it was essential tti mainlattt giaxl faith with any elass of 
ollieers, if the tloverninent was to eontiniie to reecha* the eon- 
ikieneeof its Hidairdimitesinid to secure loyal and eflieient servicr. 
Il« was therefore opiKised to any drastic measure of change. 
At the eliwe of Oic argtiment^he made u.s** of an expresKlon 
which was entirely typical of th%chtiraeter of hi* tidttiinislratjnn. 
He wdd; “ It would no doubt lie easy to administer a Ihovinw, 
if every were Hmrotighly well qualified for the post 
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which he holds; liut it is a better test of adminisi raf ive ra;>a»’i! \ 
to be able to secure really }?ood all-rf»und service from a Kotor - 
what inferior staff.” 

This was a principle which lay at tlu; very roof of Sir .foho s 
administration. He kept his eyes and ears open wherever he 
went; he discussed matters in the fullest ami franl.rsl way 
with all officers whom he met, an<l espreially willi fi)o ,r who 
were nearest to himself in position ; and he slronidy ailvi .nl 
the Commissioners of Division and the heads of depart ineni ' 
to travel about throughout their charges and tliseuss all «pie 
lions freely and frankly with their subordin.ites, *'1 he result of 
-this was twofold. In llu; first plaee, it seeuml Jin aibniiiist ra¬ 
tion throughout the I’rovinet: that was really mrasureii in 
efficiency by the possibilities of the last fiteit anti not of Ih** 
worst; and in the seeond place, it seriirerl l liose kindly and 
confidential relations between oflieers which led ollieerH fretin 
other Provinces to describe the Central Piovineis Adminis- 
tration as “a hapf>y family.” I have often heard luen from 
other parts of India speak in tlu; strongest terms of this 
charaeteri.stie, which remains an effective tradition in fh«' 
Province to this day. 

It i.s wonderful how little eapacity .some thoroughly prrielieal 
men have of cojweyittg t(» tilhers Hie informalion of %vhieh they 
are full, I rcmcmlier the Proviin'ial heail of one of our imjMirlwtd 
departments, who knew more about the tleltiils of his tlepart- 
ment than almost any officer I ever met. tie vtm devoted to 
his work, full of knowledge and full of cuiergy } but it was very 
difficult to get him to reply to aificiHi reference.^ or t»i submit m 
writing a report at all w'orthy of himself. 

On one occasion wlien I wuh Sceretary there were some 
dozen or score of important references frmn the Sevn lmiate 
fiending in his office. The (Jovernment was at its lull station. 
This officer, in the course of a l.^ur, visited tlw* pliua*. He was 
at once told that he must not letkve iiiiUl all lhe.w eases had laa'ii 
tlisposed of. He telegraphed for the necessary jiapt-rs and 
sat down with me and went into all the questions mie l»y tme. 
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I iH’vcr firnv a man so full of valualilc infonnaiioii, when one 
set fo work to pump him systemntically. Anti in a few days 
we luid entirely <hspr)sefl of the whole hucieet of arrears and 
taken Ihc' orders of the Head of the GovenuiH*nt on every case. 
This oilieer afterwarrls served umlcr a Jess sc-iisil»Ie and <’oa- 
siderafe (‘hief iJjan %vc tiien lind, and his heart was nearly hroken 
l»y the h.trshness of the eommmiieations whieh lie reecivisl. 

Oji oiif! oeeasion 1 was taking u[> to another of ttie t'l»ief.s 
iiihUt wJiom I served a draft in ^vhieh I liad elearly st.ate*! 
the fiM'ts of a ease in whieh one f»f the olJieers of the 
IVovinee seriously Jdunderetl, My draft was full and 
clear, and, on the whole, just, c-xeepl that it took no eogniz-. 
nnec* of the fsict that the oflieer in question was a eon- 
seientious, har«l-workiii{; oflieer, wIjo was highly esteemed l»y 
th«* fa’ople of his District. Tin; tone of the letter was Diere- 
fore too severe. My Chief was Mr, W. B. Jones, a 

Central Proviiiees otheer who Imd, some time behtre, gone for 
ft lime into iJie I’olitie.al Department as Besiflctd at Itydernbad 
(De eean), and lintl just returned to Iris ohJ I^rovinee us its t'hief. 

lie talked the draft, over with me, aial, %vhil«* aeknowlniging 
the completeness niid aceuww’y of the stiiieinenL of the easa*, 
|K(inted out the uiidite wn'crity of tone. With great eourlrwy 
lie made it clear ti» me that » censure ctaiclied in consideridc 
liinguage was, in the case tit least of a, loyal tuitl conseieiilioM'* 
oilieer, at least as effiwtive us one that was harsh in tone. 
It was ft giHHl lesson to lettrti, and well worth Iteing eiirefiilly 
taught. I never forgot it, though I daresay 1 liid not idways 
net fully in msstrdanee with it. 

Another ineitlent lives in my memory. I was a very young 
oHleer, and I hitler (thru ealleil “ Assisltini ”) Heereliiry to tlm 
t*hief ('ommisslouer. The roof of my rtmn required repaint, 
nud I had to sit for a few days at another fiible in the same 
room with the Chief .Swretiiry, Mr. Lindsay Neill, This was 
one of the hardest working oflit^rs 1 ever met. He eouM wotic 
ait day tong wlltmut rest or it*creatton for weeks on end | and 
he loved liis work. His prineifad defect seemed to tm to tie that 
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he did far loo much with his own hand. I have often known 
him to refuse help in the mere clerical drudgery of a caM- h»' 
was dealing with : he liked to deal wholly witli a ease " from 
start to finish.” 

One day an ofneer of a somewhat nervous eh.'iraet er, I nit 
very capable, came driving up to the door. Mr. Xi ill eotdd see 
from where he sat who it was that was driving up. Imm. dint. 1\ 
adrawer was pulled open and a yellow-hacked inael taken out. 
and up went Mr. Neill’s legs on a eorner of the «*pMi drawer, 
as he lay hack in his chair. The oHiccr was announced, and 
came forward, .saying, “Are you husy t Mr. Nedl uplnd, 

. “ No,” laid the yellow-haek faec dowmvards on the tattle, 
and placed his feet below his chair, 'fhe ollierr sntfl nil he hail 
to say, got all the lulviee he wanlwl, and went away. 

I ventured to ask Mr. Neill the meaning of the pKulmiii.n 
of the ycllow-hiwk, which I was confident he nevt'r re.'nl. 
He replied, “ There arc one or two gomi men w ho are limriblv 
nervous if they think they arc interrupling a Inisy ninn. They 
never can .state their ease in a hurry. The slab inent of an h a 
man is le.ss effective, and takes ever so niueh more lime, unh hs 
you put him at his ease and make him hi li< ve that he has 
caught you at a .slack hour.” This was ipiite like Mr. 
who was an observer of men and very eonsiderate. I tuive 
never slavishly imitated his plan of having an unnaihihli- 
novel at hand for the purjKisc, hut I have often nwlopled his 
wise habit of letting men slate their easi* in their own way. aiwl. 
as far as possible, letting them take their own time in the 
statement. 

I recall anotlK*r incident of a somewhat louehing rharaeirr 
in <ionnet;Uoii with Mr. Neill, which wiis to some istml 
indicative not only of the kindliness of his own disj»»«ilMm, 
hut also of the simple and kindly relations that rsosird 
in those days Ijctwcen the ^ot>ple and even very weninr 
officers. After some time |pent in district and tlcpart- 
mental work away from the ^‘eretariate, I was calltsl on to 
take over charge of the offlee of Chief Hecrctiiry from Mr. 
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N*'ill. Ill jjiving tivrr charge he told me that there were two 
helpless old men, to each of whom he made a regular allowance 
of one nijier* a week, 'i’hey reecived their allowances on two 
different days near the Secretariate. They W’ere hoth men who 
had lost their reason through civil litigation. They did not 
niideistand our system ; each helieved that the Civil Courts 
had done him grievous wrong, and had ftK) mueli of the old 
Oiieiilal notions to understaiul that the highi st nut hoi it y in 
the land eouJd not interfere on his liehalf. So he had {letitioned 
the Chief Cfiinmissioner. Mr. Xeill liad seen them liolh, luwl 
aseertainr*! that nothing etaild he done, gaugeti the gentle and 
inoffensive menial weakness, and tnade up his mind not to * 
pass orders whieli might extinguish hope. 

So eaeh week eaeh of these two ohl men whs lolrl timt no 
order had yet lieen passed, and that he must eome up again 
next week, hut that »iite rupee had Iktii allowed as “ khiirnk." • 
I’liey livetj tpiietly in Nagpur eity, and their neighhours have 
told me how they would talk idw»ut the jiisliee of the Chief 
Coinmissioiier. These neighiiours guessed what the old men 
did not know, that the kindly Chief Seerefnry was making 
their sad lix'es a little brighter by nn ingenious methmi of 
extending help whieh would otherwise have Iktii refused. This 
ileviee, at small eost to the thoughtful and sympulhetie otlieer, 
t a a bled these I tvo old men lo live, pt'neefully, and without mueh 
sf'iise of Intterness. until their sad lives ended at tiiKl’s liehest. 

I do md Ix'bttle the net ion of my friend when I mbi that it 
was not wholly exeeptional in those days, but rather char- 
aeteri'.tie tif the relations ladween many of the olliei-rs of my 
iikl Provinis* and the fieople itmong xvliom they lived. 

1 iMiee heard an Iiuiian friend of my own sjatuk with intense 
rnthusiasin of tlie netiun of an olttetT, then ii young man thougli 
now holding a (Misitioii of some imjxirlanee. Then* was etiotem 
prevalent in the Ihslriet wherejtir, Napier was serving, and few 
was out in eanip with his tenta* News reaeheti him that Mr. 
ettatterpT, the Pislriet Forest OdU*r, who wm m eatnp arnite 
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miles off, was down with cholera. Mr, ( haU.'ij*^ wa- a !i 

ZL, .ulisht, - capaMe. M. Na;'';;;-,;; 

little then, ami they liecnine ureat „ 

receipt of this news, Mr. Nap.cr galloped o ‘ . 

Chatteijee’s camp, tauml him dcspctalely i , , 

and with no one near hin. who had any ,d,,, o »l .d 1 1 

in snch an emergency. He settled down 
would have done lor his own hlolliii oi o' ^ ^ ^ 
nursed him over the crisis and hack I" hciil h. • ■ 
have hcea ready to seiae such an opporli.i.ily ; 
of recognition of our couinioii hutnuniiy lual d -. »> * i;! ‘ •" 

■ of immense value. i ii,.. „ „f 

Mr. Chtttterjee, like many Indians, was lihcrn! - 

his means: he delighted in founding scholarslniH and giva ij 
gifts to dispensaries, schofhls, and lihnii ies : a g*»i« nmn 
those benefnetions were afterwarils made by I’"" ‘ 7 ;“:;; 

of his devoted brother olliccr of nnotiu-r rnr,.. Mr. halt. .j. 
was one of my friends in the fcntrul I'rovinces. and many an 
opportunity he gave me of knowing tns mmoa Ih.mgh . 
It was with great regret that, I hennl of l.i- deatl, nfM- .vjsu s o 
excellent service for which the prompt rntmt* "f >*'’• « 


was the means of sparing him. 

This incident reminds me of an mea'.ion when, at the very 
Ireginning of my service, I was s< nl out t<» tleal wd*‘ 
appalling outbreak of that terrible epirlenii*? wliuti I have 
heard of during all my life »« India. I Imil to lake with me a 
staff of police ami vaccinators who were d. puted for samtnry 
work in connection with the epidemic. We found that hluMl 
panic had seized the villagers, musing Ihem to desert Iheir 
houses and properly «td take to flight Into «!te with n 

ruthless disregard of the sick and the dying. Thes«‘ were often 
lodced up in their wttages and left, with nothing but a jar «»l 


water, to meet their fate. 

As I was starting on this (fts|i€ditloii I telcgraphetl to »»»> 
friend, Dr. Joseph Harter, who was then aetiiig as Hanllary 
Commissioner, to send me as soon ms he could any brief direct mas 
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whic-li niiyhl Iheiiisclvfs to him as of jaissihle service to 

me. He- M-iil 1110 some papers reKanUii^* the treatnieiit t.f 
e|»iilcini( s ; and wiUi I hem he sent u sensible letter, eontaintii); 
a few jiraet ieal stitr^esl ions. Some of these were purely medie.il 
and need not he recorded ; for sanitary seienee has eertnmly 
made Kreat strides of late years in India. Others were the 
satff eouiisels of a kindly Irishman wiio had lived inm-h anioiij' 
the people and understocMl them well. Amonjf these was a 
recommendation that 1 should myself smoke, and also permit 
my sutiordinates to smoke if they desired. As re}^ards mjstlf, 
he said that Some tliou|4ht tobaeco a «}isiiifeelant, and that m 
any ease smokinj' was a cheery luibit. As reitarils ni} siih ^ 
ordinates, to umU rstnnd tlie meanin},' of his instruction it is 
necessary to remember that although many of the natives of 
that part of India use tobacco freely, yet, as a rule, the native 
d*«‘S not eonsiiler it eorreet to smoke in the preseiiec of his 
superior. But it apiuarcd to my adviser that for me dislinelly 
to infeirm iny im*n that they might smoke witliout regard to 
this sentiment, woiihl prmluce a feeling of mmaratit'ftt', ami an 
almosphcrc of geniality and intirnuey, in which the sense of 
tlangcf woukl In* minimisetl, and tno-st efftsitive work would tie 


done. 

Ilis seeoiui pieee of aiivicc was equally useful. It was that I 
should never enter on work in an infected village while hungry, 
nor allow iiiy sulairdiniites to do .so. lie urged an* to enriy 
with we a goml su|*ply of provisions for the whole eamji. and to 
seleet , at some distance from the village we might, he viHitiiig, 
tt sjsit where there was least risk of infection, and there |»irluke 
myself, and insist on my staff partaking nf a hearty meal. 
In this way, he said, the Irody is fitted to resist infrctimi, 
and there Is n vigour and cheerfulness almut work whiedi is 
very Inqioiianl under the ciwumstauccs of an epidemic. 

His third piece of advice ^was that of a courageous Inidi 
gentlciuaii. It was that I sl^uld myself work with I lie mew, 
and let the men work with me, and tluit 1 shtaiUl never nciul 
tlu^fti to any pln<» where I was unwilling tc* go myiiell, nor call 
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on them to do any work which I was unwilling to do. If dis¬ 
infecting Imd to be done, if the sick had to be tc'ndcd. if bodies 
of the dead had to l)e removed and burnc‘d, I was to l>e witii 
the men in all such C)j>eraiions. I found (lie a<iviee valualde at 
the time; and it was with intense gratitude to my adviser lliat 
I returned, at the dose of our work, with a (Hanpktc staff, 
not one of my men liaving taken the disease* during our o|«‘ra» 
tions. 

The adviee, valuable on this <a‘easi<au was never forgotlen 
under similar eireurnstanees, and my resiieel for my adviser, 
who still lives in an lionourable n‘tirement at h^u% and will 
long live in the memory of many simple pcnijde Ihrtiughout the 
Districts of th(‘ Central l^rovinees, has remained iindimiiusliril 
through ail our years of friendship. 
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MORE ABOUT CKN'FRAI. PROVINCES 
OFFICERS 

I lIAV'E ptAmps suflieiently inilicnffd that one important 
feature of onU'ial life in the I'entral I’rovinecs in the old 
days was the irnfiortanee attai’hed to the trairting of 
young «>t!ieer.s. I liavc the liveliest reeolIec>ti«>n of the great 
kindness nhiiost invariuhly slunvii to me in iny early serviee 
hy the otUeers of all grades under whom I hatl the privilege 
of serving. This miule life more fiteasant, and wsis tlH*reh»re 
worthy of eotmnendation from the point of view of our eontmon 
liurnanity. It was also praiseworthy from the oflieial j>oint of 
view. It made work not ordy sir«M>lher, hut far more eflieient. 

We were tought from the very first to take an interest in 
our work, and were encouraged to do our very best to ilis- 
charge our dutie.s hoiutstly and eflleiently. We talked frankly 
alKMit our work to our KUjM'riors. When we made mistakes 
these were pointed tad. to us with clearness and preeision, fad, 
as a rule, with kindness also. It was only tlu^ man wfio de- 
libemlely seani{«*d his work, or who shtmed “ /id " * in his 
work, that g<»t into really hot water. When work was gmai, it 
received eomniendation which was all the more frank that it 
was entirely imofltetal. 

It is iiitpossihie to overestimaU; the effect of kitally and wise 
treatment of young olliwrs hy tht»se wlu> have funf mueh 
experieiiee, and t«*eupy eomimmtively high jiosittons. The 
memory of what 1 owed to maiijj^of my sufieriorN has, f think, 

• ••KM” In m weil'knaWR w»kI In iiMliK*, tt inrlit’tU'v nii iniplMWiibr |irf*r 

m 
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influenced me in my treatment of ymiii}' ollicers since ! albiiiin) 
to the higher offices in the Service. My wife mid I mmic d n 
practice to receive newly joined civilians at (lovcnnuein 
House, Nagpur, when I was Chief Commissioner of the t enli.d 
Provinces, and at IJelvcdere, when I was Lieutenant-tiovernor 
of Bengal. They spent their first few days with us. 

This enabled my wife to talk to them freely about tlair 
life in India, and to give them many hints which not a 
few of them have spoken of as of great value. It al.o 
enabled me to get some knowledge of theim ami to give 
them hints aliout their work in a more effeclivc way than 
. by mere circular orders. It had another goorl effeet, Utesc 
young officers realised that the head of the province desired 
to be on friendly terms with tlu-m, and that limy IumI not 
settled down entirely among 8tranger.s who were ijuiifferent to 
their welfare, and inclined to ignore them and their woiU. 
My wife and I have had many kindly iidimaliims, sometimes 
after several years, of how much tlui young imm fippreeialcd 
this treatment. 

My chief officers and I used to consider with mixious care to 
what District each of these young officers should l>c sent. 
The District was selecte<l from various eoiiNidcndimis. of which 
the healthiness of the climate was one. It is wasteful as well 
a.s cruel to send an ollleer to an unht althy sf alion unless thr* 
interests of the Service deiimntl it. Tliese interests rarely, if evi r, 
require that a young man, who is under training, should h«’ 
sent to any particular |>kce: the pkme for liim is the plaer 
where he mn irest prepare himself for the work of his life. 

Another consideration was the kiiul of work whieh was In ing 
carried on in the different Districts. We tried to flimrsc a Di‘« 
triet the work of which afforded the l»cst chances ut n sound 
training. But perhaps the most im{>ortanfc eonsideration of 
all was the oflleers who were in charge of the most likely His- 
triets. We wanted to J»nd khe yonng oflleer to la* under a 
District officer who was a sound and sensible workman, wlm 
cared for the people, who was likely to t*dte an interest in In'* 
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young sulKmJinnh'. and wlin wouhl di vofe l>iins< If to tniining 
him in tin; niannc’r Im'hI lilted ti> rnako him a useful olTn’er in 
liis I urn. 

When we Imd seleeted the Dislriet to i,vhieli « y«Hing »>»ierr 
was to he sent, I wrt»te privately to the oflieer under whom lie 
was to serve. I hajipen to have a eopy of one tif the letters 
which I issnetl. It. may he quoted here as imiieatinu lioth 
what iny experienee had been as a young oHieer, and whnt 
I thought might he done for men in similar rirenmsfmiees. 'riie 
lelier is marked “ t'onfklcntinl ”; it is dalul fah iilla, rilh 
Deeemiter, 1 HU 7 , and runs us follows : 

“ I am sending to yon A. II. from among the eivilians who 
h.'ivc just passed their examinations and cfune out from home 
po.sted to this jirovinee. It is heeaiise I think that your in- 
fluenee over him will la? goial, that y«iu will he kind to him, and 
that you will assist him in preparing for his future career tliat 
I send him to you. 

“ I should like you very carefully and earnestly to twlvisc 
him to give his Iwst efforts to passiitg his cxairiinations. You 
know how important it is for men to liceoitie ipiidified at oiiee 
to take their place in distHet admini-stmtion. Ihdil lie passes, 
he i.s very luueh less useful to Uovemment; and his position 
is not a pleasant one for hinuielf. 'Htc sooner he gets rid of 
the burden of examinations, and ae«|uires the knowledge \riiieH 
examinations are intended to test, the ladti^r fur him nof! for 
the service. 

“ A. II. shoiihl Ik: employeil In trssisting you in any way that 
you think riglif, swhjeet to this limitolion, that he should not 
ordinarily he eallcd uikmi to do more work than Is rei|uirefl to 
give Wm some cx|»erimental knowlerlge of work inul *« axtiisi 
him in his examinations and in atx|uiring fitnesa for llie dutien 
of an Assistant. 1 shail not nstlutw your staff iit ail iti tsnnae- 
quenee of his living sent to ym, m tlmt it may l« {KMidhle 
for you to utilise hl» services only so far as will Iw of advantage 
to him In his Imining. My idea is that he sboultl lie reganled 
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as an extra man, so that he may have [>lenty of time for stufiy 
for his examinations ; and I look to yon not If) allow him to 
forget the necessity for passing his examinations ciniekly. 

“ A. B. should he statif>ned at the head-quarters of your 
district. If you think fit to take him into camp, you 
should be careful that this is not allowed to inlerfen- with 
his studies and other work, an<l that he is not iil!ow«-d to 
full into I he (‘rroneous notion that a tour in the interior of 
a district is undertaken merely for sport and recreation. While 
he is under training, he should be required to visit the various 
institutions which are available for him (schools, pounds, polic-e 
• posts, dispensaries, niunieipalities, roads nml buildings, the 
various (lovermnent ofTiecs and the like), .sf> that he may Iwconu' 
aequainted with the general administration of the disfriel ; 
and, of course, he ought to be placed some time during his 
training, as the rules require, in joint charge of the Tmisiiry, 
so tinat he may learn Treasury work. 

“As soon ns you tliink him fit, he may be nominated n 
member of tfu* head-quarters Munieipid (‘ommiltee or of the 
District Hoar<l, .so that he may nequin* a knowledge of the 
manner in which the members transact business ami gel into 
the way of courteous discussion and co-operation with them, 
lie ought also to look into .sanitation and local works nml iiuike 
special inquiries and reports fftr you. I Ihirik if, csstadial fliat 
in everything that the young eiviliiut is eallcd ujM»n to do, 
he sltould l>e mu<le to renlise tlud n {lovcrnnwnit tiflii’cr tins 
serious re.s{xmsihility resting upon hinu If tie is lltc lucinlM'r, 
for example, of a itaial iwaly, he ought to realise ttmt he is not 
only nominally a mernher, that he is iMUitid to take his share 
in the work, and that, he is liound to'keep the Distriet (llliirr 
ttioroughly luiquaiuted with nil that is going on. lie should 
lie shown the best means of making hinmdf ustdul; and t he 
District Oflicer 'ought to be al^c to judge, from t he nqiarf s 
which he receives from him, a^I from conversation with him. 
whether he is making the be.st use of his ojt|H»rtunities. 

“ I would ask you from the very first earnestly to impress 
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upon A. B. the duty of kindly, sympathetic and courteous 
treatment of Indians of all classes and of working cordially with 
Indian gentlemen. Everything depends upon how a young 
officer begins in this respect Let him understand from the 
first that firmness commands the true respect of the ordinary 
Indian only when accompanied by real kindness, and that the 
one thing above all which the ordinary Indian desires is to be 
heard. If he is heard and realises tliat his case has been fully 
considered, there is seldom any discontent with the order finally 
passed, no matter what that order may be. 

“ Impress oA A. B. also the necessity for treating IndUm 
gentlemen as gentlemen. There is no one that is more sensi¬ 
tive nor more observant in regard to courtesy and gentlemanly 
treatment than the Indian gentleman. Keep A. B. in mind 
that an Indian gentleman ought to be treated as a Europemi 
gentleman iffiouM be treated. Courtesy in receiving him and 
in interoourse with him is very important. To keqp him waiting 
withoat real neoemity, or to let him wait in an unsuitable fdaee, 
is a filHag but unfortunately not ma unuraal disoourteqr { .and 
harshnssi and rudeness of qteedi are as modi to be avoided 
with the Indhtt os with the European., The uae of the propw 
forms of address to tibe ladbm gentlonaa is a mark both of 
breeding and of sound ed u ertfon in the vemaeulnr. 

“In rqpurd to his i n twroo ur ee with the common peoph, 
let A. B. remember that they are to be treated ae a gentleman 
treats oommon people at bmna. If he ie animated towards them 
by UndUness and sympathy, returns their salutatione, and 
diowsaniatioreetfaitiidralbiit8,hewiOdowdl. Fortifiepur* 
DOW IPdII Eliniilii UhI to OOOlllfO O tllMO Mflii kl|0W<f> 

ladM ol ttMilMfi mg%A ^ |i|0 mfiiMiilftre Hiio witt hAlk 

i^l li In |i|§ flitli Ilf nD nltitiw It fai tho t9i 

dUHsidii^iif owf mffioft HiO of ^ 

H e i^ i l, OB the udMlab treat tte laE a ns wcB. tjUl 
to the loot that they know a|fl understand theniiuh^^lpib 

Wm M 11^ OOCqf Oi ipBil ill lili OP W Ilfy # m 

tenrit tl i fr yowi|( whi mo ww ocwcAtll'lHl ff fP lit 
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trained to regard this as one of the very highest traditions 

of the service. _ . 

“You will also sec that A. B. understands the discijdine 

of the service and the usual marks of respect which ought to 
be shown to senior officers. The service is stronger and more 
efficient if discipline is well maintained. I.«t him also under¬ 
stand that courtesy and heartiness in co-operation nmst ahv.nys 
charactcri.se his relations with officers of otlicr tlepartincnls. 
Ill-manners which tend to friction arc a great defect in a Coveru- 
ment servant. 

“ I would also ask you to koci> your eye on B. in regard 
to his friends, and try to prevcitt his being on too inliinate 
terms with undesinihle persons. You knmv as well as I do, f hat ^ 
there are in Bengal special dangers in this respect, and t hat il. 
is very necessary that a young officer should Iw* kept out 
familiar intercourse with undesirable soeiety and c’Sfiecially 
out of any nndesirablo matrimonial entanglement. I have 
ventured to .speak to A. B. about the danger tlad exists in 
club life, in taking alcohol wlien it is t>y no means ris|uired, 
lie is a tlioroughly temperate man; and I hope that t his will 
continue to be hi.s <*hiir«c‘ler. 

“ One other matter remains, namely, the mat ter of health. 
I certainly do not wish Jiny of our young eivilinns h> la’eome 
nervous about his health and to l>c eonstanlly thinking iiiwul. 
it. But you know the dangers that nrisc from ignoranee 
amongst our young men. I daresay that, like me, you have 
had experience of cases of men who luvve lost much In having 
to take early leave in their service, and also tme or two eases of 
early death, due only to ignorance of danger and disrcganl of 
symptoms which ought to have tfcen immediately attended to. 
A. B. should l»e warned to consult the doctor at oju-e in r«;garii 
to any derangement of his digestive system and in regnnl tr. 
fever. In this conneetion I would mprmn the hojre thnl he 
will also show himself a goodT phyricai man, ami join ifi the 
at hletic reirreatlons of the stnSon. 

“ I liojre that you will t»ot think that I am unduly imtUned 
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to Iff lun;; hut I want you l:o understand my object in specially 
selecting you to start A. B. in his career,” 

It is curious how little some men who have Iwcn long in India 
realise the importance of courtesy to the common })Coj)Ic in 
town or country. The Indian has a sj»ceial faculty of recognis¬ 
ing a gentleman. Some men fail to sec this. I remember 
ulKXJt seventeen years ago driving round Lahore with a very 
senior oflieer. He was dilating on the; change of attitude towards 
Europeans which was, he said, coming over the ijeople of the 
towm He <*s{)ii''ialiy eom|)laincd that, though they knew him, 
hardly any saluted him. I toUI him that, if I were an Lidian I 
slntuld not snlutr; him, hceuusc I had ohserved thiit he di?l not 
return saintatitms. He rej»lied that he thonglifc that the pwplc 
did not exiiec;t an oliietrr to do so 1 As a far-t, an Indian ru’gards 
the failurj^ to rtdurn his salute not only m a diseourtesy, but also 
very often as an ill omen. It is l»oth diseourteous and imkhnl. 
The Knropean who t reats t he Indian of any rank without due 
courtesy sejuirates liimseU from them ami tends t») prejudice 
t heir relations to all the members t»f his own race. 

In the old days in the Central Provinees oiir ollUsers hyd a gom! 
habit of doing much of their work in friendly etmsiiltatitm, in¬ 
stead of leaving all disinjssiuu to Ihj earrial on in writing. This 
did not at all itilerfere with the direct rcsiw>iisil>ility of the local 
olllecr. An oJileer, who had come f«)rn a«otht!r IVovinee and 
hat! taken over charge of one of our Divisions as a (rwimissiom r, 
once said to me, ‘* The ofliee of C!ommissioncr here is aUog»'t her 
diffensnt in character from that of a Commissioner in my «*ld 
Provine*. There the Commissioner merely supervises the work 
of his District oHleer. Here I find myself less a t‘«>m»i#issi»)iier 
and rather the Collector or Deputy Commissioner of live Dis- 
trieta.’* I cmleavoured to show him that he had failed to under¬ 
stand the genius and traditSonH of tin* Provinee, The t^om* 
missioner was cxiicetcd frwpienllf to visit, niul to Ise constantly 
in touch with. Ids Dislriet officers*? hut he was ttol todo their 
work. Ho was to know all Uiat tliey were doing, and to five 
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his advice freely : when questions of inii)ortanco were under 
discussion, the discussion should not be allowed to continue 
too long a mere matter of writing, but should at the right point 
terminate in a frank and exhaustive consultation, the final 
results of which should be reduced to writing cither by the 
District officer or by the Commissioner, to form part {>f the 
Record. 

Sometimes such a discussion might be between the Com¬ 
missioner and one Deputy Commissioner regarding a nudier 
concerning one District only. The Deputy Commissiot er 
would state his case in writing. The Commissioner wouhl give 
a written statement of his views on it, ns then advised. Ihis 
secured at the initial stag<‘ that aecairaey which can-ftd p«TUsjil 
of d(K;umcnts and the restraint of w'riting ordinarily feml to 
produce. Rut it would be absurd to go on for weeks with a 
written discussion which was apt to develop into controversy. 
So, if the. Deputy lk)mmissioner still hud dinieulties, these 
would be discussed at an early niecUng with the Commissioner. 
The whole subject would be lal. cd over in a frank and friendly 
spirit. Ami then, in the great 'lajority of cases the Deputy 
Commissioner woidd write a letter la-ginning with a refere-ne’e 
to the last letter on the subjead., “ and our .subsequent eemsul- 
tatiou,” and put the whole matter eiu rec'orel with all his 
proposals in detail as now agrceel on. A brief letter from the 
Commissioner expressing his eoncurrenec elosed the e«»rrtr- 
spondence. The Deputy Commissioner was resimnsihlc thnaigh- 
out: he had to do the work, and he did it; hut he had in the 
doing of it the l»cst advice, the intelligent eoneurnnuH’ and t he 
support of his Commissioner. 

I Icarncsl that style of work from niy old Chief, Sir John 
Morris. When I look up the appointment of Chief Heerelary 
to his Administration, he had been long enough in the Rrovijiee 
to know every District and alm^t every (pieslion likely to 
arise, fti certain eases he hati to give time and latamr of his 
own to the papers. Rut in the great majority of eases, i usetl 
to study the files, take notes of points on which I was unca rt aiii 
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or Ihoti^ht that his orders were neeessarj. VVc w<»ul<i discuss 
these eases from my notes, perhaps, as we look an early walk 
together in Pachmarhi, or from camp to camp on tour, or 
during the hour appointed for bringing up |>a|)er.s to his 
After such a discussion I went home and set: to work at once 
to write out the conclusions we had arrived at in the fonn of 
a note. 

In the great majority of eases he merely appended his initials, 
with [)erhaps the words “ I eoneur.” If any man hwiking at 
old files, and seeing the words, “ I eoneur. J. If. M.” on many 
of them thinks that tny ohl tliief was perfutielory in his 
work, he makes a gnat iiiistHkc. Nothing eoiihl be ftirlher • 
fnmi the truth. ft was Sir John that really made the 
t’entral Prtjviuees what they are, by liis Sel f lenient work 
and his long tenure of the oHiei’ of Chief Cominissioner; 
he niled the Province effectively and wisely; and f doubt 
whether his name will ever be forgotten. It is over a qtiiirler 
of u century since he retired ; and I do not think tiM re Ui any 
name mort; widely known mul respected to this day. 

'I*his haliit t-'f frank and fric'iidly consult niion was not limited 
to tjuestions Ik i ween two officers only. When I was apjaanted 
Commissioner of Chfuittisgarh, I at onec saw how iinjiortnni 
It would he to tiave the officers of difftwnt Districts meef for 
discussion and eonsultntion nj'gnrding many que.sf ions which 
»iiorc or fess affeet tlie administration of all Districts. 

The last .Saturday of tlie month w'ns an office holiday, if t he 
state of fmsiness alfo^vcd. All tfic Deputy Ctmmiissioners iiseitf 
to come up, as soon as railway facilities made that possible, 
to sjwnd that day and the Sunday following with me, as w-gu- 
larly as circumsianws would allow, 'fliese montfily *“ week* 
ends ” fiavc often been spoken of by tlie Dejiiity Cotnmisiwtmers 
ns of great value to them. We sometimes had spi'eial c|Ucstion» 
Ruurked f^r diseussion, in wgard to which h«’ii! diUlcuftics had 
fjwcn experienced, or advice lia^ fiecn asked for by the Chief 
Commiwioner. To obtain on such questions the light of ex- 
perienee not otily of the Cominisaioner, but abo of every other 
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Deputy Commissioner, was felt to be of great importance. The 
relief from the monotony and loneliness of District work and 
the sense of the solidarity of the work of the Division were also 
much appreciated. Many offlioers have spoken to me of the 
great advantage of such opportunities of conference. To me 
they were always deeply interesting, and of inestimable value. 

When I became Chief Commissioner, I extended the system 
by introducing annual conferences during the hot weather for 
two or three weeks at Pachmarhi, the provincial samtorium. 
Men were not at that season of the year too much occupied 
locally to be able to come up to Pachnaarhi, where, of course, 
they could do their routine work; and they were glad to come. 
All the Commissioners of Division were invitedj and when 
they met in conference, the Imads of the departments eon* 
cemed, and the Secretaries interested, in the questhms undor 
discussion were also present. Many questions r^[ardiag which 
written opinions had been given during the year wera thrashed 
out and settled in conference. The saving of time was enor* 
moos; and it was most surprising to find how often dedrimui 
were arrived at which commended themselves to the unanimous 
judgment of all the officers present. The spirit of mutual under* 
and confidence which these ccmfoences prodbosd 
tnlwesn the Head of the Province and his cidleagass la all 
dwp'fiff ^ TT * " ** and Divisions, as wdll as amongst thsaa qttMts 
m Bt a s l vss, was universally reoognisad. 

was tonring throui^ Bengal, a» IVmldsnt «f tiw 
Idjlia ConaalMiott, one of the CkanmlasioiMlt af tlMl Pmates^ 
haa dpse been promolid to flttosi aakad 8M ahent 

tiMia ailttiacaiM and ea qwwss s d * gnak dM^ lo sea thmi 
hidintoeeii^f M. thnl ttaw tlmm was no 
to, Umpl , m, Bat a fear later, 

t imm dk 1 mtjt 

was a lennr aidi^Jii ^ fM m» 

aadoureifflariiii ai aM atiF ,lkj»Sia#^ iaacawaai , 

gaae it was wqwmdsdl ta4Afa«9ttajat tM In tta f Hisii wI m ai 
imfiifiT oaestiottSb wa sssmad Ike bSisenii al Xmimmi ink 
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Indian non-officials whose assistance we found of much value. 
The.se conferences arc more valua!)le to those taking [lart in 
them, and in some respects to the administration generally, 
than even the Legi.slutive Councils; hccause they are con¬ 
fidential, and absolutely frank and friendly. But, of course, 
they cannot in any way take the place of the Legislative 
Councils in respect of questions, the discussion of which must 
be publitr. I’hc two ought to coexist, each in its own sphere. 

It setfins to me that the f rue theory of government in the 
East i.s to l>e, found in a system which c’ombincs decentralisation 
in work, with thorough understanding and eonfi<lencc between 
superior and infcricw authority. 'l*he centre of District ad* 
ministniiion is the District Magistrate: the people should 
know him ns the imin wlio d<K>s the work ami is responsible for it. 
The Commissioner slwaild know what the Disiriet officer i.s 
doing; he should gi'i e him the Itc.st n<lvice, and help him to 
avoid mistakes; 1ml he .slumld regard it ns essential to avoid, 
as far m pcwtsible, pushing himself to the front, or weakening the 
authority of the District; officer in his District, 

J*reci.sely in the same way, the r{*spotisit»ility for the work of 
a Division or of a department should la? recognised m resting 
on the t’ornraissioner, or head of the department. The Ixwal 
(lovernment should know clearly what i.s going on, and l>e in 
constant lotieh with these high officers, tnit ought, as far as 
possitde, to avoid weakening their nutiiorily or interfering 
with their work. :\ prmdiee of .sending m<; eonffdential “ <!emi“ 
oftieial ” lelter.s twice a month was loyally curried out by all 
Commissioners and heads of dejuirtments in Bengal, and 
was spoken of as <»f great value to them ; it certainly was so to 
me. And again, before the {»cop!c the head of the Provinee 
ought to be always warngnificd as the responsible authority 
in provincial work; undue interference with him hy the 
Government of India cannot htt| be disastrous. 

With all respect, and with sontf diffidence, as one that 
the matter not from perwmal knowledge of the relations In 
question, but from the effect product^ hy ccrtidn impreasimis 
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regarding these relations on outsiders and the people generally, 
I should say that the same is true of the relations between the 
Secretary of State in Council and the Government of India. 
Government in India ought to be recognised as vested in 
H.E. the Viceroy in Council. The Secretary of State in 
Council must supervise, and, when necessary, control the work 
of the Government of India. This he does under his re¬ 
sponsibility to Parliament, which, after all, is the supreme 
authority in the Empire. And he ought to be in constant 
touch with the Government of India, and in a position to 
understand, and, when necessary, to explmn and justify its 
action. But he ought not unduly to interfere with that 
Government, or weaken its auUiority. To tnmsfer the seat 
of government in India to London seems to nw not only con¬ 
trary to the traditions of our rule, but necessarily unwise 
and even disastrous. 
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I T was in the curly days of t!>c Central I’roviiiccs that I 
Joined the Service ; and at that titne n nuinlxT of 

the Itidiun ollicers enijdoyed there, men who were doing 
the work of Assistant. Magistrates and I)« jiuty ColIect.(»rs, were 
undoubtetlly suspected t»f .suseepliltility f«> indueetneiils to 
deviate from iipriglit and riglileous action. In these early «lays, 
when ihes«: men were nf)point<'d to the Service, the f’rminee 
was young, and there was a greater demand for cdlierrs than the? 
BUjiply could wc-11 meet. A goml ntimher of tliem were, eonsc- 
fjuently, either iil-trained and sometimes even iH-eoiiditionecI 
natives of the Provincre itself, or men who had heen ofdainccl 
froni oth<!r Provinws, ami were sonjet imes far from la'ing grsHl 
iairgains. We had certainly some execllent local men, of gtsKl 
pemitiou, and trained in the few liK’al institutions we them had 
which w«‘re cajcalde of training men well. Itut these! were not the 
majority c*f the Iwal men. '1‘he majority were im’ii c»f inferior 
training and soeial pccsilion, often reeruited from the ministerial 
riink.H. 

Similarly there were one or two Prctvinec's that undoiihtc*dly 
shot their rubbish int o the t’entred Provinees; hut I hero 
was one l^rovinee that t rented us exee(>t iomdly well, the 
Presidency of IfotnlcHy. A man happened to he in liigh janjitiw 
tliert*, who tt»ok a great interest ift the future of his deserving 
subordinates; and, a.s the t'enlral i^rovinecjs offert'd a fttt® 

9 

Held for good work, and tjuick^promotion to deserving men, 
he sent us some of his very iceitt. The mimeH of men like llapu 
Kao Patwardhan, Kambhaji Hao, amt others, oceur to me m 

m 
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amongst the very best Indian officers that I have ever met 
in the whole course of rny service. I'hey were men loyal to the 
Government, and devoted to their work, and to the interests of 
the people, men who talked freely and frankly to us al)out 
any matter which they thought ought to be brought to our 
notice, whether it was immediately within their own department 
of work or not, and who were therefore most valuable advisers 
in regard to the interests and feelings of the people. 

There was a man who served with me, as Assistant Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, in the first District I ever held for 
any length of time. lie was a Ikahman from the Konkana, 
' but had been educated in I’oona. I w'as struck with the fa{*t 
that he talked English with a slight Scottish accent, and <lis- 
covered that he hud Iteen educated in a Secjttish Missionary 
Institution. He took an early opportunity of telling me that 
the people of India had a great regartl for religioin, and did not 
understand how religious spirit eouhl exist apart from religious 
observance. So he always rc'gretietl to see any profesf«'dly 
(Christian officer living without some {*ul>lie j)rofession of iiis 
religi<Hi. 

At the head-quarters of tJu; District in which wc were serving 
there was no chaplain, iiiough there was a church ; and he 
«rg<!d that some arrangement might be made that the pro¬ 
fessedly (Ihristiun community might meet otj their sm;red day. 
It was interesting to hear this g<H)d old llrahman pressing this 
out of regard to hi.s old missionary teoeiiers, and for the religion 
which they had taugld; him to respect, though not to embraee. 
He was a very straightforward man, and did not hesitate ti» 
bring abuses to my notice, and to offer me frank advice. 

On one occasion he mentioned to me tliat unusually ex(*ellent 
services render^ by a Bmhmm of Orissa had not been ade¬ 
quately recognitasd. I asked him what business it was of his. 
His reply was, “ None whatcvqf. 1 have never met the man; 
and he is, of course, not of nyf caste. Hut your tJovernrnent 
is always just when it is fully informed ; and I do not like U» 
hear num .speaking of a ease that d<K*s not seem to show that 
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spirit of justice. Although the matter does not concern you, 
you might bring it to the notice of the Chief Commissioner.” 
A solitary incident like that might have been capable of some 
special explanation, but it was so characteristic of my friend that 
there was no explanation possible except that he was loyal and 
straightforward. 

A comparatively young Indian had been just appointed to the 
Judicial Service, and posted to a District where he was for a 
time very much overworked. He was a Urahmun from Bombay. 
A petition was filed against him before one of the appellate 
courts, stating that he had publicly given a decision orally 
for the plaintiff in a case, that he had refused for a long time 
to give any copy of his judgment, and that at last, after a 
month or so ha<l elapsed,!»; had nllowtxl a <‘opy to be obtained, 
when it was found that the judgment was in favour of the 
defendant. It was urged that this was undoubtedly due to the 
fact that he hud awaited illegal gratification, and that when 
he had received that he had given judgment in favour of tlic 
jMjrson who had tendered it. 

His defence was that he had been very nmcli overwhelmed 
with work, and h<ul got into arrears; that he kept an oflficc 
l>ox in which he put cases for the writing of judgments at home; 
that, unforturmtely, he never turned the box upside down, 
and had consequently only reached this case when all his 
arrears were workctl off, which was not until a month after the 
case had ticen heard. He admitted that inquiry from the 
court officials disclosed the fact that his oral decision luid l>een 
in favour of the plaintiff; hut he denied that there !md been 
any cause, except forgetfulness, for his giving his final decision 
in favour of the defendant. I knew the man, anti was sent down 
to conduct a final inquiry on liehaU of the Chief Commissioner, 

trhere was no doubt whatever left in my mind as to the 
stoaightforwardness of the defence; and the ease in whbh 
the mistoke had occurred w^s one in which, dealing at all 
aveii^ wl^ the record alone, without seeing the parties aisd the 
there was evety giound for doubt as to which iMe 
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ought to win. My young friend Bhargo Rao, however, fell 
more or less under the general suspicion witli which Indian 
officers of the Provincial Service were tlien regarded, and it 
was therefore Ies.s easy to persuade his superiors to take my 
view of the case. They did so, however, and his future career 
justified their decision. He rose to the very top of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service, w'as trusted on all hands, received from the 
(xovernment the high title of Rao Bahadur, and retired from 
the Service full of honour. 

On the other liand, there were men al»out whom there was 
alw’ays the gravc'st sus{>ieion, and th(,*re was always a desire on 
■ the part of litigants jind others to have some other ollieer to 
tlcal with their crises. At a very early stage in my service I 
was sent urgently to a somewhat remote distrit-t tt» re|«u'l 
myself to the District officer As .soon as I arrived I was order<*d 
to take charge of all the official papers tx’Ionging to an Indian 
officer of the District staff. He was .suspended and ultimately 
punished f<tr eorru|»lion. It was an extreedingly trying hut 
useful experienee. 

There were certain Districts where senior ollieers were less 
watchful than »-l.sewlKTe, and in .some of the.se eorrniition was 
undoubtedly very eornmon. On one weasion when, as Under 
Secretary, I was travelling with the ( hief Commissioner, a man 
of grxHl position and high ehanu-ter as a good landlord offend 
me a very considerable bribe to induce me to fjlacc before my 
Chief a <*ertuin view of a pending ease. It was n view very 
much to the bemdU. of the landlord in question, hut ih» 1 likely 
to infliet direct injury of any kind on any' one else. If was, 
in fact, the view which I had been inclined to lake, 1 relali-d 
the carcumstanws to my Chief, and nske<I his luiviee as to how 
I should a<;t. He decided not to prom'ute tin* fritui, w ho had 
borne a goinl ehanieter, but to titke other sfeps to mark our 
senst! of the gross imi)ropriety of his eonduet. The mail ftdt 
very much the (Hisition In whiefj he had placed hiniMi^, 1 ^ 
recogniseti that he might have Iieen the subject 
prosecution. He mode no defence, exeejit that ni INHM 
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ignorant rustic.” But an Indian ofUcer of high character, who 
knew the District well, said that the man’s action had been 
due to the prevalence of corruption among |)roniincnt officials 
in that District. 

It was not only in resjiect to the bad tradition prevailing in 
some quarters about the acceptance of illegal gratifications that 
some of the Indian oflicers were distrusted in those days. 
Some of them also showed themselves prejudiced and unjust 
tow'ards members of certain sections of llu* community, 'rhere 
were men like Khan Balindur Aulad llnsain, lino Bahadur 
Ha|>u Bao Patwardlian, liambhaji Bno, and others who were 
able to h<»Id the balance fairly between men of different nice, 
caste or creed, in a way that won the respect and admiration 
alike of Kuropcntis and Indiuns. But there were others who 
were well known to be unfair and cdlcn hostile to tluwe of 
diffcTcnt caste or creed from themseh-es. One «»f tlu’sc was 
a Kayasfh, whose hatred of Mnliatnrnadans was well kntnvn, 
and led in one ease to one of the saddest ineidents Unit I eau 
recall in rny service, tlic nssassiimtion of a popular olllecr 
who threw himself too much into the hands of his Assistant. 

He was assassinated by a fanatic Muhammadan, whose in¬ 
tention was to take the life of the Kayasth Assistant, and wlio 
fired on the District Magistrate when the latter stepjierl for¬ 
ward to interfere. The assassin fled, threatening with his re¬ 
volver any who should attempt his arrest. He was seixeil l»y 
a nat ive, a brave foreman of railway (erstlie) laboure rs, who lieUl 
him until help eatne, though he was hiinst'lf fatally woiuided 
and died almost, immediately. It is murvellous how, among the 
natives of India, courage and devotion are found where one 
would hardly think of looking for such (|ualittes. 

One mon? reiuinisceneectificerning the Indian ollieer is w’orthy 
of record. During my early days in the Pmvinei* there was 
one whieh we were eonstnntly fight ing: that w*a8 the 

,ll|;^li||^t , the teudeuey of lt|(lians to surround ihemt^ives 
own caste or of their own race. The oOlces 
iniiw <tfi|j^iiiilfy being packed with miHi of one class. Thus, 
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for example, if a (!hitpawan Brahman from Bombay became 
head of an ofijce as Clerk of Court, his tendency was within a 
surprisingly short period to have every post in that oflicc of 
any importance filled by people of his own caste. Those of 
other castes had generally their lives made so uneomfortal)Ic 
to them that they applied for transfer. Failing to turn out 
men in this way, the head of the ofFice would patiently wait 
until vacancies occurred and then fill them with men of his 
own c’lass. It became absolutely essential to control constantly 
and vigorou-sly the appointment of men to office. Perhaps 
certain castes like the Poona Brahmans were more addicted 
to this than others; but I am not sure that this can be said. 
The tendency is human and especially Oriental. 

This indicates one of the difficulties which arise in a<lminis- 
tralion from the employment of Indians. We have now, in¬ 
deed, many Indians who have by their training acquired a 
much niorc impartial way of doing Imsincss ; but tlic dilliculty 
has not y<*t nearly jiasscd away; and there i.s no doubt that 
the simpler natives of Imlia generally prefer to have in places 
of authority men who arc free from this teiulency, and from 
any eonncc-tioii with local castes and races. Of <>ot»rsc, it must 
he liorne in mind that, in some casc.s at lea.st, this tendency 
on the part of Indian officers was tluc to the fact tlmt they ha«l 
more confideniie in their own caste-fellows than in other Indians; 
and 1 have known some few EurojKians who seem to think that 
no one is to be trusted except a European. Tltis is a frame of 
mind, in Indinn and European alike, which is nltc^dher incon¬ 
sistent with the sound administration of the country. 

In the early days of ray service in the Central l*rovinM !8 
any ofilcxT of cxpcricncw who was asked what was the eharaeler 
of the Indians in the Service would have probably said t “ Aulnd 
Husain and Bupu Kao Patwardlmn and one or two others may 
lie trusted In evciy way; but^the great majority are ^Hbrrupt 
and untrustworthy.” If the/amc question were asked now, 
the answer wouhi probably l>e 5 “ A and 11 and one imp two more 
arc certainly o||tn to suspicion; but tlic vast majofity may 
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be implicitly trusted.” Several causes have undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed to this most remarkable change. Education has 
greatly advanced in the Central Provinces; and it has been 
possible, much more generally than formerly, to cmjtloy local 
officers. There is no doubt that this is a great advantage. We 
have had among our very best officers in the Cetdral Provinces 
some men from other Provinces; but this is undoubtedly not 
the rule. 

Indians do not, as a rule, cure to leave the Province to which 
they belong and work among strangers; and the voluntary 
immigration of men from other Provinces is therefore geuernlly 
confined to men who have not the capacity to make a good 
position for themselves nearer home. In only a few eases we 
have examples of youthful energy and enterprise whic*h have 
given us some of our very best men. At the same t ime it has 
been a comparatively rare exi»erk;nce to linil another Irfieal 
Government willing to send to c»ur help any other than its some¬ 
what inferior or, at least, mttdiottrc ofllecrs. 

Another cause of the change has lieen that very much greater 
care has recently Ixsciii taken in the selection of the Indian 
officers for the Judicial and Executive appointments of the 
Provincial Service. Such greater care has liccomc jxissible, as 
the diffmton of education has made the field of selection wider. 
The Service has also l>cen made much more attractive. The 
officers have begun to realise more that they are the comrades 
and coadjutors of the European officers with whom thi'y work j 
and their sense of the dignity of their position is in .some ns- 
spects increased. Their suturics have also been raised ; and 
much higher offices are now ojien to Indians than at the time 
when I joined the Service. 

I have no doubt whatever that in the t’entral Proviftcwi 
the remarkable clumge which has taken place in the eharaet^ 
of ouf offiojrs is also due hi ^rcat measure to the exedtot 
teachers whwn wo have had injour colleges. One of the most 
influential imUefes in the Central Provlnccts la the Hisiop 

Ckdkp, manned % Swteh miwuonarles of high eharacter and of 
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sound education. For these men their students have always 
had the highest respect, aiul many of them, even while they 
do not embrace Christianity, have imbibed the moral ju'iiK'iples 
of their teachers. I have already referred to the interesting 
fact that some of our best officers in the Central I’n)vinees 
hsid something of a Scottish accent. I attribute this to the 
fact that some of them came from IJombuy, where they 
had liecn educated (as I aseiTtained) by Seotcli missiottaries 
in Ik)ml)ay and I’oona. Others were eduented in tlu; Missionaiy 
College at Nagpur; and a few more had had a eonsid« rable 
|>art of their training from a Scottish teacher, who, fur a long 
time, was the hc-ad of the only other college in the Ceiifral 
Provinces, that at Jul)buli)orc ; and my exiH-riencc is tlmt Ihese 
men who talked with a Scottish accent, had received an edu* 
cation which inelmlcd training in high principles. 

I remember the Uonouralile Mr. .fustiee Asjitosh Miikerji, 
now \hce-Chiineellor of the Calcutta University, sp«>aking in 
the Viceroy’s Council in the strongest terms of the itijury which 
education in Hengal had received from the Kul»slilnti»in of 
cheaper and inferior professors for the line men who iiseil to 
come from ourowTi country; and I jiia persuaded tlmt Ihtiversily 
edueutiem rniglit have produee<l very nuH*h higluT results in 
India if men of sound home training and g«MMl eoinmonseuM: 
had been imm; genernily einjiloyed in our colleges. The injnry 
which has resulted from false: economy on the one hami, ami 
carelessness in the .selection of professors on the «»ther, cannot he 
cailculated. 

It is not education alone, however, that ha-s effta-leil the 
change to wliich I refer. It is the opening out of a more dig- 
nificsl career to indian oflleers of the Provineial Serviees. 'i‘his 
1ms l>eeu steadily kept in view. It has lieen a eons!ant jMilicy 
Imsed on the desire to fulfil a noble promise. In his adniirahie 
address on “'rhe Piaeeof India in the Empire,” <ielivere«l lwft*re 
the Edinburgh Philosophical li^titution in Oclola*r, IWtW, Lord 
C’urzon referred to the scope for participation of liidiatiN them' 
selves ill the government of their country. Ife laid ia fore his 
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audiciifc <“t'rtam facts and incidents of a verjf illuminative 
character. lie said, for example, “The Englishman proceeding 
to India may expect to see his own trountrynicn everywhere, 
and above all in the ofiicics and buildings <>[ (lovernment, in the 
Law Courts, and on the Magisterial Bench. As a matter of fact, 
except in the great eitics, he will rarely come across an English¬ 
man at all. 1 once visited a eity of eighty thousand people, 
in whieli there were only (wo oUieial Englishmen, Iwth of 
whom happened lo he away.” A fa<'i like this would deeply 
im|)rcss ii man of ketn (observation and thoughtful mind. 
The influeiKiC of England in India is now, one may say, for the 
most part exercised locally through Indian ollicers. 

Lord Curzon [(rocccdcd to give irnportant figures. He said, 
“ When wc assumed the (Joveriimeut of India, the Native 
Agency was .so injuriously incilicicnt and cornij)l that the 
British were (obliged to take control of all hranches (of the 
admiiiistralion. But ever since Mu’rc has foeen a progressive 
reduet ion of ( he Eurropcan anif increase of t he Native element, 
until Indians now fill toy far th(! greater inunloerof t lie Exe<;«tive, 
Magisterial, and Judicial jjosls, entire elasses of appointments 
being reserved for them, either liy defmite rule, or by unbroken 
practticc. Figures were {ouhlished when 1 was in India whieh 
showed that out of twenty-eight thousand three hundred 
(lovernment servants drawing more than £(M) a year a high 
salary in India- twenty-one thoii.saiid eight hundred were 
Indian or Eurasian inhabitants of the country. Below that 
figure tlie Indians joraetienlly sweep the laonrd ; and I have 
seen the total niimlKjr of Government em|>loyees in India 
given as one million live hundred thousand Indians lo let* 
thousand Euroijcans.” 

Hicsc figures arc no doubt very noteworthy, hut they do not 
bring into prominence the real point in the question of the 
employment of Indians, as ronietuplated and discussed bf 
tlie educated and amliitious ejasses in India. Theae oimm 
aim at tlu* appointment of Indiana, as largely m possibto, to 
the higher piwts in the Executive Service of Government. 
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Lord C urzon, indeed, refers to this, and states a principle which 
has been, to the honour of our Government in India, recognised 
by the Government of India, and by Local Governments ever 
since Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria took over, on lichalt 
of the British nation, the government of that great dependency 
from the old East India Comjmny. Lord Curzon’s words arc 
these: “ No one %vould impose or defend a merely racial bar. 
The question at issue is rather not what is the maximum 
number of ollices tliat can safely he given to Indians, but what 
is the minimum number that must of necessity be reserved 
for Europeans, Lord ( urzon did not go on to say how that 
prinei[)le hn.s been applied in the {last; and thi.s i.s after all 
the crucial question in regard to this matter. 

Judicial a}>pointments arc not much {irized by the eduiNited 
classes, or, I ought to say by the (’ongress party, or th» 
Nationalists among these educated classes. It is in respect of 
the higher Executive a{)pointmcnts that there has liccn the 
strongest agitation. It is power that is desired; and power is in 
thc‘ Executive ofliecr. The record of the Government {loliey and 
action in ri^'urd to this matter is one of which the Government 
may well be [iroud. I hat nseord does not in any way require 
to be kept in Ihe Imckground, but really imlicate.s a higb> 
{irineipiisi and didermincd effort to meet the ju.st claims of the 
|K! 0 {>!e of the country. I shall refer to this in fuller detail in 
dealing with recent unre.st. I mention it here as one of the 
causes which have led to the great improvement among our 
Indian officers. 

Better training has fitted Indians for higher office, and the 
throwing open of higher and more responsihle offices has mad «5 
Indian.^ more proud of their service, and more anxkms to dis¬ 
charge their duties in an honourable and worthy way. Tliere 
are no finer men now than some of the Indians of ohJ days} 
but the Provincial Hervlce, as^a whole, is immeasurably im¬ 
proved. 
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JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 
OF OUR OFFICERS 

T hese rortiinisconccs of onicf-rs serving' iti my oUl 
Province recul! to my mind wlnit I saw there of the 
introduction of a more claboralt! system of adminis¬ 
tration. When I joitu'd the Province there \v.'is no flemareation 
Ijptween Executive iiiul Judicial functions at .all, except in 
regard to the he.nds of t he I wo departmerds. The Chief t *oir»* 
missioticr wjis the head of the Locjtl Govci'Jimcnt gencraily, »it«l 
the hemi of the Exceutivc Service in particular. The Judicial 
Commissioner was the head of the Jttdicial tlciMirlmeiit, The 
latter was subordinate to the Chief (.’onimissioner in one res|)ec.'t 
only, that is, that he had to rejKat on his work and the ad¬ 
ministration of his department to the Chief ComniiaHiuner, 
and that the latter was theoretically, at least, cntitleti to 
express cither satisfaction or dissatisfnction with the* work. 
But there was no appeal from the Judicial Commissioner In 
any civil or criminal case; nor had the Chief Commissiotjcr 
any power of direct interference in the work of the Judicial 
Commissioner except such as may lie held to la: Involved in 
the mcereise of the royal prerogative of mercy, Tiie Judicial 
Commisslontu* sat alone as a High Court, the highest court 
in the Province in Ijoth civil and critniiial eases, exercising 
In both classes of eases the powers of revision and appeal, 
Freun his decision in any criminal case no appeal fay; but in 
civit th<^ was, under certain liinilations, an appeal to 
the Bdvy Council. * 

Tlie oa^bud civil and criminal work was done by the Com- 
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missioncrs (eut.ii in charge of a Division), the Dcfiuty Com- 
mis.sioncr.s (each in cluirge of a District;, and tiie Tahsildars 
(each in charge of a Sididi vision of a Distriel), ami by assist ants 
to some of these officers, and by Honorary Magistrates. The 
(amunissioners. Deputy Commissioner!* and Tahsilthirs were 
responsililc for Executive and Judicial (toUi eivil and criminal) 
work within their respective chargi^.j <md with, of course, 
flowers according to their position. 'Phis was all very well 
in tlic early days of the Province, when the work was not 
heavy, when eases were not intricate, and when the fieople 
found, under the kindly common sense of therr new rulers, a 
considerable imjirovement on anything that they had hitherto 
cxficrienccd ; but such a system could not last. It was manifest 
that the work of the tUvil Courts could not tic done by officers 
charged with the Executive adinini.stration. 

There were indeed advantages altncheil to the trial of eivil 
cases by Executive officers which are of very eousidernbie 
iniportaiwc in India. The knowledge of the fieofilc whieh the 
Executive officers possessed, and the custom of fixing eivil 
cast's very often to be tried on the spot, were very eousidernbie 
advantages in the old system ; and there are many thoughtful 
and senstfilc Indians wlm arc found to dejilore the absence of 
these two advantages under the present system. It does not 
stxim to 1 ki a necessary feature of the pre.sent system that the 
Judges shoidd be ignorant of the fieople, or even that they should 
entirely ahandon kwal inquiries, but if not a nwreasary feature, 
it is undoubtedly a very common charaetcristie of the prewnf 
system. 

There were undoulitcdly, on the other hand, grave dis- 
lulvantagcs in having civil ca-ses tried hy Executive officers. 
These have been very much enlarged on by some of the best 
Anglo-Indian officem, who struggled for what they then eallinl 
the separation of the Judicial and Executive functions, 

ft 

Perhaps one of the worst features of the old system was iWs, 
that Executive work, on the efficiency of which depend^ in 
large measure the happiness of the great mass of the conunuaity, 
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was sacrificed to civil Judicial work. This vhls oidy natural. 
Civil cases very soon began to be more and more a burden on 
the officers of the Province. They had to be tried regularly 
and punctually. If parties and witnesses %vere eallcd up from 
great distances to attc id the court, it was intolerable that they 
should be turned av >y and compelled to come back another 
day, merely because le officer presiding in the court had 
urgent Executive work to do. A sense of the great incon¬ 
venience involved in making these people take long journeys 
in vain led olficers to give civil judicial work the first place in 
the day’s routine; and this tcndenc’y was cmphasiseid by the 
fact that the Judicial ('ommissioncr scrutinised most carefully 
the returns of civil judicial %vork, and was inclittcd to Ijc some¬ 
what unsjfnring in his <!ensurc when eases were delayed. 

The eonsecjucnee of this w'as that when such eases <iceupied 
a far longer i)orticm of the day than liad been nntieipated, 
other work was pushed aside, and the Kxccul ivc duties of these 
officers were often neglected or perfutudorily performtfd. The 
Executive Goverjunent, seeing this, began to appoint separate 
officers for the trial of civil cases. Naib (assistant) Tahstidars 
were apfminted t<j relieve the Indian Itcvenue officer in charge 
of the Subdivision of his Judicial work, so that he might he 
free to travel all round his TahstI and keep himself in touch with 
the people. The same principle had to Ijc extended to the 
District officer and to the Commissioner, and 1 well recall the 
great satisfaction with which, as a Commissioner of Division, 
I handed over the trial of civil cases to an officter specially 
appointed to this work. These coses had often been very in¬ 
teresting, but the extent to which they interfered with the 
efficient discharge of Excaitivc work was altogether incalculable. 

As things develo))ed further in the Province, as the Province 
itsdlf advanced in wealth and in civilisation, the work continued 
to in^mase, imd the staff of officers had to be considerably 
Gradually it becaijie necessary to give District 
Magistnktes Msistance in the trial of criminal casa^ and a 

nateual ^briie tor that efficiency which springs he«n bhe divislen 
.a 
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of labour led to the appointing of sjiceial oilicers to take the 
great bulk of the criminal case work of the Disfriels into their 
hands. At the same time the Coniinissioncrs, wliose work had 
greatly increased, were relieved of the trial of sessions cases, 
and of the hearing of criminal appeals from MagisIrates, 
and these eases were given over to men who were known as 
“Additional Cominissioners,” and who developed into the 
Divisional and Sessions Judges of the pn-sent day. Here, also, 
there was andouhte<lly a great improvement in adniinislrali<in. 
Practice and training produced n more enicienl [>erformanec 
of court; work. 

At the same, time the District Magistrate, though relieved of 
the drudgery of the t rial of cases, nmuy of which oeetipie«I days 
together, and prevcntctl him from exercising that ermsf.'inl 
supervision over all the interests of the District, which is 
undouhlcdly necessary, was .still left resijonsible fitr the peace 
of his District. To my mind Hus is at the jiresent time im 
essetrtial feature of sound Indian administration. 

There is on the part of the “ Nationiil Congress ” a demand 
constantly reiterated for what they call “ the separiilion «>f 
Executive and Judicial functions.” They ijuolc the utterances 
of some of the finest men, the ablest oHieers that Imlia has 
seen, either ignomnl of, or distinct ly and iteliln-rately mis¬ 
representing, the real facts. The ultemnetr.s that they qmile 
refer to the .separation of Executive functions fnun the trial of 
civil cases. The men from whom they quote never dreamcil 
of the entire separation of Kxccut ive fuiudions from the criminai 
administration of a Dist rict, for whi«d» the ” National t’ongn*ss ” 
clamours. I do not profess that the pwssent system which 
cixists all over India must never Ijc altertnl; Iiut I aju clearly of 
opinion that it ought not to be altered out of deference to 
gurljliaJ or misnjqdied quotations from the utterances of great 
men, for whose judgment it is right Hurt liic highest rcsjK-cl 
should be shown, hut who were dealing with a ciU(!stion alto- 
gelhcr different from that which is now under con.skicrittioit 
Above all, it ought not to be altered without carefully cou- 
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sidcring the effect which any alteration may have on the 
responsibility of the District ofllcer for the peace of his District, 
and on the possibility of the efTicicnt discharge of that re¬ 
sponsibility. 

There is one argument which is frequently used in favour of 
taking from the District ollieer all magisterial work, and all 
responsibility for the Judicial criminal work of his District. 
It ha.s been thus expressed: “ There is an unconscious bias in 
favour of conviction entertained by the Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of (he District, or t>y the Magistrate 
who is subonlinate to the District Magistrate, and sees with his 
eyc.s." This seems f o me a most mischievous statement. It 
is an exaggerated stutcmcait, and eonstitutes a libel ujmn a 
distinguished body of meu, the Magistrates of our Districts, 
who belong bo(,b to (he Indian Civil Service and to the Pro¬ 
vincial Service. It is surely also contrary to the evidence 
of statisti(!s to say that uiuhily severe sentences and convictions 
on inatlequale evi<lencc arise from any bias on the part of the 
Magistrates; for it is found that, even in cases which lutve 
involved police inquiry beforehand, the proportion of con¬ 
victions is under sixty per cent. 

On the other hand, it ought to lie entphasised tJiat there 
arc no courts in India wliicli have aimed ns the njagisterial 
«)urts have done at unearthing and punishing false cases. 
There is no public feeling in favour of punishing false evidence 
and of imtting flown false eases. In Mu* civil e«>urts it is often 
found diflieult to fK^rsuadc judges, even when the falsify of a 
case has l>een established, to revise their original deeision, or to 
take steps against the fabricator of false evidence. With the 
Har, and with those who frtqucnt the eo«rt.s, any attempt to 
punish false evident'c is utuhmljtcdly met generally |>y moft 
or less acftive opposition. It is tm often praetlcally regarded 
by the people generally as 14 natural and suitable weapon 
when one comes to court. It I# a matter of simple CKperienee 
in the interior that the magistrates alone make any real effort 
towawls putting down this terriiite nbuse, whereby the courts 
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are to a large extent losing the confidence of tlie {)eople of the 
coimtry. 

Besides, it must be borne in mind that one of the most fre¬ 
quent forms of the miscarriage of justice is the discharge or 
acquittal of the guilty. This is often a serious danger to the 
public peace. It is ttx) customary in India to sp(;ak as though 
an acquittal must be regarded as alway.s al>solute!y innocuous, 
if not really meritorious. It would be a very serious thing if 
such a view came to be accepted by the courts niul by the 
Government. There is in India a natural tendency to acquit 
(a) from aversion to give pain; (b) from aversion to take the 
trouble to solve a doubt: the accused is often “given the 
benefit of a doubt ” which ought to have been faeetl and settleti, 
and (c) from a desire to avt)id appeal. This tendency wniitd lie 
greatly strengthened if the .salutary control over the stibordinatc 
courts by the District Magistrate were removed; for that 
offiwr realises his respon.silulity for the peace of his Distrlcl, 
and is compelled, hy a sense of that responsiliility, to take the 
necessary troultle to impure effectively into such eases. 

Another argument used is that idthough blunders arising 
from “ unconscious Idas ” do not fretpu'iitly occur, they give 
rise amongst an advanced {>eoph*, of whom the eduentrd are 
expert in Jaw and reotly to assert their rights, “ to a general 
distrust in the impartiality of the Magistrates.” I am tmund 
to admit that there is on the part of many educated men in 
certain parts of India, and especially in the legal profession, 
a great jealousy, though not, I believe, any distrust of the 
criminal courts. I have no doubt that this is in large measure 
due to the great care taken by so many District Magistrates in 
really getting at the facts of the c^, and preventing the 
poorer people from being oppresned by processes of law, It 
is not true that there is any real distrust of the magistracy as a 
body among the |K!ople generaUy. It is the rarest thing ptmibie 
to meet with any such feeling,* Bieadiers make such aiiegatiotts 
to their clients and to the superior courts. This is only in the 
way of their business, as they understatid it. 
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I know, however, and expression has been given to this fact 
by many of the most experienced and tlioughtful of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, that there are not many villages in which 
the civil courts are known, where the people do not often dis¬ 
cuss them in terms of strong condemnation and distrust. The 
reason for this is, that under the present system the civil 
judges are too often out of touch with the people, and are occu¬ 
pied only in the consideration of what is laid l>efore them and 
of what takes place within the four walls of the courts. Their 
subservience to technicality and legal formalities leads fre¬ 
quently to injustice with which dissatisfaction is often strongly 
expre.sscd, and which, were it not for the fatalistic dis¬ 
position of the {>cople, would often have added very much 
to the discontent and violent resistance to the action of 
the.se courts of which we have had unfortunately too much 
exfwrienee. 

The argument conneetctl witlj llu^ llu'ory of a bins on the 
part of the Magistrate is also to a large extent the survival 
of the memory of fornter times, when the Magistrate had not 
only to exercise magisterial funeions, but was also the aetual head 
of the poliee, the tme prosecutor in the case, a state of things 
which has long since passed away. 

Iksides this, it is a matter of {icrsoiial knowledge that not 
even in England <Ioe8 any man like to go to court, either as the 
accused in a criminal case or as the deferwlant in it civil ease. 
There is no doubt that this natural feeling has Ijcen interprt'ted 
by some as indicating the belief in a bias on the part of the 
presiding Magistrate or Judge. It is irutcjusistcnt with this 
alleged distrust of the District Magistrate, and It is m very 
wonderful and satisfactory experience of life in India, to find 
that everywhere the District Magistrate is regarded ns the 
friend of the weak and the oppressed. They come to Mm on 
every occasion In eriminai matters; and tl»ey do not cd’ten 
come to him In vain. In civTl camit they find him unoMe to 
jg^ve twip of any kind} and they do not undorstottd it. It 
would very dangerous if i»c were equally hetpla» in etiiuifiiii 
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cases. We should be handing the weak over entirely to the 
tend^ mercies of the strong. 

Another reason for the strong desire to separate Executive 
and Judicial functions is the idea that these functions are 
entirely separate in England, and that their union is only 
appropriate to a comparatively primitive stage of civilisation. 
It is forgotten that in England, Executive (or, as they are 
sometimes called “ Administrative ”) and Judicial functions 
are actually united in the same officers. Justices of the Peace 
have large powers of both kinds. In their Judicial capaaty 
they sit to try indictable offences at quarter sessions, and exer* 
' else their summary jurisdiction in their petty sessional divisions. 
In the exercise of their administrative powers they issue 
warrants and summonses, hold preliminary exanunatioos in 
tlM case of indictable offences, take surety of the peace and 
good behaviour, or dispose of the police and other power at 
their command for the suppressiem of unlawful assfmhMfi and 
riots. Thus the same dual system exists in ptincdple in Ew glimd 
as exists in India. Surely it cannot be urged that a system in 
fmee in England is too primitive and backward for India. As 
a mere matter of fact it is, in the opinion of the vast majority 
of all Masses of officers, and of all those with any stake in the 
eonntry, who weM consulted on the subject some yesra 
ii i ttlimiy essential in India. 

India took tq> this q«eslj«ft 4 Rpi|^lriMd 
€!Mkiii*b edmisirtcation, in oonneotioo witih n f«|t nriiitMihv 
iNik iwliiiidiall^ stgued memosiia on the snlilMk^ flhr mr 
wM'im m We sd lng . in the ft«t pkes, hu si wMe It qnsttt hi 
this eenaesiioft esetaln ^ 

qdsMkm of ^ ^snevsl ti the triid of .mifehnwiviiti wMI 

rights from the iumds of , thn ettoni 11^ 

Ibnotkns end the erimiiiat edskkdMhillw ^l ihHyA 
TlHse uttemness. mm, m I inj,,, 

levant to the pcesnni i/MmiSbig, ImtiMr 

ilasfivfed to about a seoia of'atiee'ia wUidtenaBipdliM^ 
el Insiioe had taken plnoe^ without patotiav ouhM 
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hand, tlial thfsn eases extended over about; twenty years, and 
were not more numerous than those which are ijilioricd in 
“ Truth ” ; nor, on the other hatid, tiiat most of liiein liad 
l)ccn set right on appeal or on revision. The (Jovernment of 
India eonsultcfl Local Governments and their oflieers, including 
not only the Executive oHicers, hut also the highest Judieini 
authorities. The preponderance of opinion among both was 
decidedly against any cliange; and it n>ight well have been 
hoped that the matter had been .set at rest for at ail events a 
considerable mim!)cr of years*. It is distinctly unfortunate 
that, it should have been revived. 

Reference is sometimes tnnde to the views of a certain section 
of educated opinion. It is most important that such a reference* 
should he carefully tested. I .shall .show*, in dealing with the 
matter of political unrest, how very small a jiroportion of the 
population of India arc entitled tf» he regarded as ethicatcd, and 
it will not th> to attach loo much im|M>rlancc to their opiniiui 
in regard to a matter which affects far more Ific interests of 
those who are »»ot educated. It. is also necessary to itK|utr(? 
what proportion of that small cdtHsitcd section of the com¬ 
munity holds the views which are quoted. 

I had occasion within two or three days of iny finally leaving 
India to n>et:t a conference regarding a certain question which 
was at the time attracting etjitsiderablc altetition. At that 
conferenee an Indian of high standing declared that the move¬ 
ment iji favour of the .siiparation of Judicial and Excemlivo 
fuuetions, to which referctjts! hapfM'ncd casually to be made, 
was engiiutered by lawyers; that they were largely animated 
by self-interest; arid tliat they prnetieally coerced many men 
oharjicterisetl l»y weakness or inertia to advewate, if not to 
accept, their views. He wm supported in this statement by all 
the Indian gentlemen present; and there is no doubt that 
some allowance has to la* made for the facts, faith tliafc thcto 
are many educated Indians ^ho strongly opjiose this sehem# 
of the separation of Executive*and Judicial fuiietiotis, and that 
the main supportora of the scheme arc the lawyers. I have 
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received strong pronouncements against the .scheme by the 
leading and mo.st influential Muhammadan and Hindu noble¬ 
men and gentry, the planters of Hehar, the Anglo-Indian 
Association, and the District Magistrates who are responsible 
for the preservation of the public peace. 

The most seriou.s result of the proposed .separation would 
be the loss of the control exercised at present by the District 
Magistrate over the criminal administration, by his inspection 
of courts and his supervi.sion of their work. It is notorious 
that in the civil courts eases are sometimes carelessly di.sposed 
of, that great inconvenience is caused to parties and wilnesse.s, 
•* that unfair advantage i.s gained by tlic [tarty with the long 
purse, and that injustice is too often done, me:rcly from the 
want of inspection by an olliccr with real knowlcdgi? of, mid 
interest in, the circumstances of the District. EciiMivcd from 
the control of the Di.strict Magistrate, the crimiiud courts 
might well become the instruments of more frequent and more 
serious injustice and oppre.s.sion than the civil courts. The 
latter must at least come to a definite rinding on thi! is.sues 
between the jiarties; but a lazy or unK(^ru[>ulous miigistrnU; 
can discharge or acquit an accused [lerson on vague grounds of 
dissatisfaction with the evidence for the pros<<cutiou. '11m 
fate of whole villages may hang on the .sui'cessful prosetriition 
of an oppressive bravo or a brutal landlord; and length of 
purse may prevent success Ijclore an un.supt;rviscd and Vakil- 
ridden magistrate. 

One matter which really lies at the Imttom of this agitation 
is this, that the criminal court* do not make a distinction 
between the Bha^dog * and tlie poor. It i.* undoublcrlly a 
current opinion with certiun sections of the cominunity who 
can make their voices heard, that a well-to-do man should be 
allowed to compromise even such offenctrs a* dacoity or brand¬ 
ing. This is a fact which shows how little real advancement 
in true sentiment there is among riJany of the so-callcd educated 
classes in certam jiarts of IndiS. The controlling authority 
* MUidk ftuM, litondly p«o|ite. 
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must be strong, and in touch with the circunistances of the 
locality to prevent such compromises. 

This view of the agitation is, of course, closely assoeialed with 
the cognate explanation, namely, the desire to advance tiie 
pleaders and to make the Judicial department all-powerful. 
No one doubts that the pleaders are at the bolttmi of the 
agitation ; and they themselves clearly .state that what they 
desire to see is the criminal courts made the .same as the civil. 
Ihe reason for this is that the Munsif (iocul civil judge) is out 
of touch with the district, and is confined to what he hears 
within the four walls of his court, so that the pleaders on the 
one side or the other have it all their own way. There is no 
{(articular cheek ovt;r him, Sf» long as his record reads <>orrectly. 

Now this i.s a matter which rt;<|uires .serious consideration. 
It is the Bar and the Bar “ Libraries ” or Associations whic'h 
have been clamouring for this elumge. They all sj(eak from 
the theoretical rather than from the practical {xiint of view. 
Many of them also sjR’jik from a {mrely selfish view of the case. 
They want a change which will Increase their {M»wcr. It is 
not a change retjuircsi nor desired by {jcoplc generally. 

Throughout the country there is a gnawing distrust of what is 
called the “ Vakil Kaj ” (the rule of the lawyem). This power 
of the Mar is regarded by the people generally ns a power 
which undermines the prestige and dimirjishes the bcncficenee 
of British rule. Loyal men fear it; and many, who, without 
Ijcing very enthusiastically loyal, have a stake in the country, 
resent It exceedingly. The “ Vakil UaJ ” has been advancred, 
according to the Indians who think in this way, by .several of 
the meaaureH of Ciovemment. One of thest; is lair Civil Mro- 
cedure, with it# teehnicalitie# and its abounding lawyers. The 
whole power in tlie dvil courts rest# with nwmip, suJajrdinale 
judg^ and othem who Itelong to the legal profession attd have 
b^n trained merely a# lawyers, who are generally out of touch 
with the people, educated in the city law colleges, full of little 
else than tecbnimlitic!i, and alSsolutety without sympathy. 
The only voice that is heard within the courts is tlie of 
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the lawyer. No one who comes into court without a lawyer 
feels that he has the slightest chance of getting justice, and all 
that many lawyers (though there are distinguished exceptions) 
care about is the fees they win and whatever will make for the 
winning of the particular case in which they are at the time 
engaged. This is a somewhat harsh description of what pre¬ 
vails over the whole country; but 1 do not give it as my own. 
It is a description which would be given by most non-pro¬ 
fessional Indians who discuss the matter in the interior. 

Besides this, the lawyers have had a disastrously undue 
influence pven to them in the unsuitable local self-government 
franchise prevailing in many parts of India. They have taken 
into their hands, wherever the elective prinei^ has been 
introduced, virtuidly the whole conduct of loeid affairs. The 
Honourable the Maharajah of Darbhanga, the wealthiest and 
one of the most influential nobles of Bengal, said to me one 
day, when I was urging him to state his opinion on a oertidn 
matter publicly and boldly, “ It is your policy whkdi is to 
blame for the unwillingness of the Zamindars to take thdr 
place and state their opinions publicly. You have thrown 
all the power into the hands of the pleaders. They rale tile 
courts; they have all the power of the local bodies { and flwiy 
hiive a practical monopoly of the L eg islative CouaoQn We 
CMHiot oppose them.** These oontideratioos pceank • wy 
•Nlow view of the state of affairs, and H tlw aepM^^ 
mWBidilu and Jiidkiai foaotkiM in rss|^ 
mWiuAi ott of our Districts to wniMoBt,wta»^^ 
flUNtoelMly or practically may ba secoonA tlH«k ii no dotibk 
of fills, that to win ea^end thto syalen and iMMaat tim poiiiv 
of the laoyiine, whyh to Imf too fraat alraady* Vtir one 
ordinary Indian who honeslfy holda tmf id«ir in lm«r «i 
the aeparatlott of laiooalive and IWHaial hntotiiniii tiMra nm 
ten who merely with to ew lhnoonit# and ttenWra ell ti^ 
magistrate in the hands cf^Ui **wtm** 0 MV|i4 91 mm 
never was a more imrdly dtow 

To any one who knows In^ and tbs n s o esi ity ktt’ 0 ^ 
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Kuardinp; in India the interests of the weak, (lie “ Vakil llaj ” 
constitutes ii realdniif'er; nnd thesejiaration of ExecMitive anti 
Judicial functions culls for serious considcralittn and ht silalicai. 
This is especially the case nt the present time, 'ihc effect of 
the measure, no matter what may he plausibly saitl to the 
contrary, would necessarily he to reduce to some extent the 
{>ropcr authority and jwwer for oood of the Exetmtive, ns 
represented by the District ofliccr; and the power td tlte 
Executive ought not to be reduced at the present lime;. 'Fhesre 
arc foolish sneers al)out “ the prestige ” of the Disiriet 
Magistrate, us though the District Mugisirafe elesired prestige 
merely in his own p<;rsonal interest or for his own selfish .satis¬ 
faction ami pride. 1 he prestige of the Dislri<’t ollicer nieans 
his power to maintain the interests of tlu* weak against tlu’ 
strong, and to curry imt the administration of his Di.striet 
in the interests of all parties alike. 

If there ever was a time when it was necessary (ti strengthen 
the Executive rather than to weaken it, it is tin* jiresent tim^; 
and this measure, of more than doubtful e\{>edienev at any 
time, is sja-ciiilly inop{Kjrtuu<i now. The Maharajah .Sir Frmlyot 
Tagore well said, “ Executive authority should, under existing 
circumstances, bo strrmgtheaed and not weakemtd; and means 
ought to be taken to inorea-se its prestige and not to diminish 
it.” I have allowed myself to deal at K<mie length with this 
subject because it is one the decision of whieh cannot fail to be 
fraught with grave eoristxiueaees in the administ ration of India. 
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SOME INDIAN FRIENDS 

I NDIAN Society in Nagpur when I was first posted there, 
in the beginning of 1877, was not of a very high type! 
It was only a few years since the Ilhonsla Dynasty had 
been set aside by Ix>r<l Dalhousie, owing to the fniliire of the 
Rajah of Nagpur to adopt an heir. 'I’he Nagjmr territories haii 
b<^n added to the British Crown ; and th<* adopted son of t!»e 
widowed Rani had been made a political pensioner, very mueh, 
I fancy, in the best interests of the territories themselves anti 
o the people. There were still a number of the ohl hniigers-«tn 
of the court, none the belter for their etiforeed idleness, and 
the uiflucnee which they exercised in Nagpur Staaety was cer¬ 
tainly not of the best. There were ontf tir twt> disi inguislicd 
exceptions. One of these was Mudho Rati (‘hitimvis, whom I 
first knew as a dignified and eourtctms Maratha gentleman 
who was on friendly terms with the Ltsfa! Government ofl^tTrs, 
and engaged earnestly in municipal work, to which he was 
attracted by his great interest in the welfare of the town. 
He was much esteemed among the people, espcisiaUy amongst 
the better classes, and also regarded with respect and coiifldcm e 
y tto Government. He was a man of very attractive manners, 
though of somewhat blunt speech. 

I became at^uainteii with him first in 1874-6, when 1 was a 
young Assistant Commissioner in BImndara, forty miles east of 
Nagpur, where he had laige estates. He was a good land- 
ord, and his relations with^Ris tenants were most cordial. 
He very often visited Bhandara, and hardly ever mme there 
without coming to see me. Sometimes when I was touHiuf 

flO 
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among his villages he was with me for days together. We 
struck up a real friendship, IhougJi there was a great disparity 
in our years. I cannot helj) thinking that he was very anxious 
that I should enter into sucli kindly relations with the iicople. 
as might intlucnce my treatment of them during tlie whole of 
my service. 

lie had two sons, I)otli of whom wi re educ-ated in Nagjnir, 
and sent in due time to the llom!»ay IJnivcr.sity to complete 
their education. Ilis anxious atal wi.se provision for their 
training was a siriking indication of liis (diameter. After some 
years tlie (iovernment of India gave to the Central l’‘roviiiees 
two appointments in Hhs Statutory Service, whieh had been 
devised hy I,ord liyfton. This service was intemled to lie 
composed of Indians of good .soeial position, higli eliaracler, 
and .sound education, who would hold oHiees hitherto reserved 
for inemhers of the Indian Civil Service. The then Chief Cotri' 
mtssioncr, Mr. W. H. Jones, C.S.I., dt Icnninr<1 to give the two 
apfKiintments one to a WuhaminiMlan, a son of Khan Ilahndur 
Atilad Hussain, and the other to a Hindu, one of the two sons 
of Madho IIjw> Chitnavis. 

A day or two after this decision had been arrived at, and 
before it had been jiublicly announced, I received an urgent 
message from my kind old friend, telling me that he laHevcd 
bis end was drawing near, and that lie desired to see me onct; 
more before, he died. I drove down to the city ; and on the 
way I called in at the old tlovcrnment House, or as it was t hen 
called, in memory of the political tteys of the laUi Hhomsla rule, 
** the Kesidcncy,” and asked Mr. Jones whether he would }M?rrnit 
me to tell my friend what had l)een decided about his secsond 
son. Mr, Jones willingly agreed, and sent hy me a kind message 
to Madho Eao. 

When I reached his house 1 found my friend very ill Indeed. 
His two sons were present with him t and after talking to me 
for a few minutes in the kindfj, thoughtful way which had 
always dharacteriaed him, he told me that one of his oh|e^ 
in simdii^ ta® had Iwn to ask me to be a friend to hit 
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sons, as I had been his friend. He took my hands and laid 
them on his sons’ heads in the old Oriental patriarchal way. 
1 told him that, while his eldest son would succeed him in 
the management of the great family estates, the younger son 
was destined to hold office under the Crown as a member of 
the Statutory Civil Service; and I promised that, so long as they 
permitted it, 1 should be their friend and should endeavour to 
do for them what he would have done, so far as a stranger can 
dischm'ge a father’s part. He expressed his deep gratitude to 
the Chief Commissioner for his kind thought of his second son 
and thanked me for the promise I had given ; and so we parted. 
Soon after he breathed his last; and from that time his two 
sems have been amongst the most honoured of my Indian 
friends. 

Gangadhar Bfadho Chitnavis, C.I,£.. the elder son, has served 
the Government and the people well as Ihnesident of the Na^r 
Municipality, as chairman of the District Council, and as 
member of the Legislative Council of His Excellency the Viceroy. 
He is now a member of the enlarged Coundl. Shankwr 
Chitnavis, the second son, is now Deputy CommiasloiMr and 
District Magistrate of one of the Districts of the Chhattisgarii 
Division of the Central Provinces, and has acted as Coro-’ 
missioner. He has carried one District throi^dt a yls v uus 
famine and another Htrough a severe visitation of the piagne. 

lie asmd on the lAbour Commission ^nmliited by the Govm»« 
sDso* of India, and he has throoghoiit maintalaed a Idgh 
s il a ia s t s t and eernad the leqaect of aB who knew hha. Ibiy 
aw boHi of them worthy men; aad it is my dm biUcIL whMi 
I trast is not a dd u don, that 1 have ondanlood » mE 

and have hssn on nally Intimate tsius with thHB fcr ovar a 

qwrter of a csataiy, 

la tha very beg iaafa n ^ Math year el 11^^ I 

was called to Nh|B«r eailr |» iWV, at 
Chief Commissioiier. 3 iNwl||iyiMiinai^lha«aqglfttlM 
of Babu (now »») Btphi a BMliK* idrtM 

ooaae to prsothe at tihs Megme BUf, i sw mH f m •aqpwhilhhlf 
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first in a Literary Society attended by both Europeans and 
Indians. lie read a very able paper on “Utilitarianism”; 
and I made a full criticism of the pai)cr, differing largely from 
him in his principles and conclusions. This %vas I he beginning 
of a friend-ship between us, just a.s it might have been the 
beginning of a friendship between two men of Western birth. 
His is a very beautiful churaeler. If it has a <Ief(;<‘t it is an 
excess of gentleness ; but he is very far from a weak tiKnu 
He is a man of large capacity, of thorough uj>rightiiess, and 
of great public spirit. He has been a metnlxT of the \'iei roy’.s 
Legislative Council; and after long and honourable service as 
Government Advocate in Nagjajr he is now a judge of the loenl 
High Court, ns “ Additional Jiidieial (Commissioner,” 

Wc had opportunities of «Ioing mu<-h work logef h< r in Nagpur 
in the old days, .-ind in Calcutta .since, and w*; have seen much of 
each other dtiring the many years of our friendship. He has 
come to me often to tjtlk over the most iirivatc concerns 
of his life; <hk 1 I have ohlaiiied fnnn him frieiHlly advice nnd 
assistance in many cases of dinieulty. I do not know how to 
s|)eak of my friendship for him in limguagc other thoji I should 
use in speaking of my friendship for a frientl in the West, and 
I irelieve that wo know and utulcrstnnd each other well. 1 
attribute inueli of any knowledge; that I havi: of the j>cople, 
and of any good work that I have l>cen able to do among them, 
to my intimate friendship with Sir Ilipiji Krishna Hose. His 
affectionate sympathy in eertain times of trial, his Ijtarly con¬ 
gratulation In respect of anything that might be regarded a.H 
goo<I fortune, and at the end Ute kindliness {)f his farcwtrl! when 
I left India, esun never be forgotten. 

To one other friend I must make reference. When I went 
to Bengal in 1908 as Lieutenant-Governor, I found that tlu? 
young Maharajadhiraja Bahadur Bijay Chajul Mahtab had just 
been installed as Zttmindar of Burdwan, to which {mstiioji he 
had succeeded to his mloptive Ittther while still a minor. He 
was then, of oourse, just over twenty-one years of age. This 
young man had bctai well educated in his own home. His own 
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father had brought liim up and had iiK-ulcated in his mind 
lessons of wisdom and of loyalty to the Government. He was 
intensely desirous to take his proper |)!aee, and discharge the 
duties of his station. He wished to be a good landlord and 
to do what he could to advance the intcresfs of the people of 
India generally and of his own people in inarlicadar. I 
very soon bceanic acquainted with him; anfl, riespite the 
difference in our years, our acquaintance rapidly tlevelopid 
into .sincere friendship. I do not think that there Is any man 
on the earth, cither in the East or in the West, who has spoken 
to rnc so freely al)out matters of vital roncern and interest to 
liim ; for he has treated me almost a.s his father; «ml it has 
l>een the greatest; delight to me to si!C liim more imd more 
take hi.s place ns a wise and strong leader of the petqde in 
progress and in gofsl works. He is the .senior Hindti nohlemnn 
of Bengal, having the highest hereditary dignity and titles, 
though not the greatest w'ealth, amongst these nohfemcn. 

He wa.s a member of the t’otineil of Bengal while 1 was 
Licuteiiiuit-Governor; and under the iiew regulations he has 
recently, since I left India, been eleeted by the Zfimindais of 
Bengal to the etdarged Legislative Councils, both «»f the Viceroy 
and of the Lieutenant-Governor. His iMaharatii. like the wife 
of my friend Mr. Khatiknr Madho t*hitnavi», haa with quiet 
dignity emerged from tiehind the partlu, to take her plnee 
alongside of her htishaud in great siK'ial funetions, and to assist 
him as a good wife can in the great work of hia life. Every¬ 
where she is received with respect and cordiality; and Hu; 
relations which exist, in public as well as in private, iietween 
these two, are indicative of the excellent character of ludh and 
arc hommmhic to the Indian people, 

Tiiere was one inoident which occurred Just before I left India 
which gave liim a unique opportunity of proving the devotion 
of hi.s friendship. On the 7th of November, 190% just alioiit ii 
montii l>cforfi 1 left India for an attempt was made on my 
life, which is dcscribetl in detail in the chapter dealing with 
“ Unrest in India: its limitations.’* llicre tlic Maitarajadhiraja 
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Bahadur distinctly placed himself between me and the pistol 
of a would-be assassin, and offered his own life to save mine. 
It is miserable to think of the fatuous folly and wicked crime 
into which the wretched student who attempted my life was 
led by the advice of some whose voices are still heard in India. 
It was pleasant, however, to sec how utterly out of sympathy 
he was with the publie jrencrally; ami it is a thinjr never to lie 
forgotten that this brave young nobleman deliberately offered 
his life to save the life of his friend. If he had done it for his 
own father it would have; been an net of signal filial lievotion; 
that he did it for me eonslitutes an act which it is impossible 
for me adequately fo deseriiie, and wliieli will form an in¬ 
dissoluble bond of friendship between us forever. 

These are some among the Imliun friends wliom I have 
learned to love as we love our friends at home. 'Mu re are of hers 
whom I eould name, some of them perhaps not quite of the 
same high charaetcr as some of these- for in all countries our 
friends are human and have their own weaknesses or defeets * 
but all of them men whom it has been a privilegi* to eall friemls, 
and in my friendshiji wit h whom, in the Hast as in the West, 
I have found that “ as ir6n sharpeneth iron so the face of a mati 
hi.s friend.” 

It. is the experiences which I have lieen describing that have 
formed my opinions of the relations bet ween Kurojasms and 
Indians. There is a very interesting and instructive htKik by 
Mr. Meredith Towimmd, entitled “ Asia ami Europe,” whieh 
contains a great tleal of valuable matter rcgartliug the East 
and its connection and relations with the West. But there is 
one chapter in that book entitletl ” I’he Mental Seelusion of 
India ” whieh contains what .seems to me erroneous and even 
mischievous teaching. I regard much of the leaching of it. 
as erroneous; heeatise it seems to me to lai contrary to my 
own experience and that of many Anglo-ItidiMns whom I 
have known. I regard It as milithievous, because it lays down 
authoritatively principles and %eites so-called footi which, 

if accepted, would certainly not make it easier ftw" the East 

r 
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and the West to work together. As the book is undoubtedly one 
which is much sought after by young men going to India, and 
as this particular teaching is not such as can render their 
work dther ea»er or more worthy, I deeply regret to find it in 
the volume. 

It is not easy to understand precisely how it is that Mr. 
Meredith Townsend has acquired the experience on which he 
bases his statements. I have not been able to ascertain how 
extensive his knowledge of India really is, and how far it is 
limited to the town of Calcutta. My impression, however, is 
that Meredith Townsend knew little of India ou&ide the capital. 
Now it is perfectly clear that this knowledge of India is very 
defective, India as a whole is a land of apicultiirists dwelling 
in small villages and hamlets. A great dty sHiere the three 
prevailing interests and modes of life are Cknremment Seen* 
tariates, law courts and merchants* offlkjes, and when the 
most important and influential sections of the emnmnnity an 
largely either Asiatio or European fore^ners, can hardly be 
said to represent India at all. I have heard it said, and I am 
inidined to regard the statement as true, that thare is no one 
who knows less of India than the man whose experienoe ie 
emfined to Calcutta. 

Thtte is another point also wbidh murt be bone hi 
Mmlyt that in Caintta we have sharp Indhin hwhlMpI gMtt 
flMi#BtiaartEiuopeans In rivalry and oonpelMMil Hillhair 
h i ^ i iM i tt i pnfflrt one with anothni M thi|r thhiIrfhiWmat 
n mtonf oiriweepitali andthattiMyh»in^«ili|flrflefMM% 
ihMalflIttli iitfMaa. to eo-opmlt et toih UInto pkmSMp 
wHb eiMiDMlhir. Xhaveaemtoafr«r«ipcrieMeof India 
ten aaytlriai to ooMpm with thagloolm el Iwap^ 
Indiana wifleh I leiiad ite iJiiafl MOM yaaw ago to «a^ 
my nridenoe in Caiaattot ^ Mmpt* aia% Ihia to ba bent in 
mind tibat than ham fff^.,nii)jrjitTr hato hrihMnaa at wirit 
in Caleutta wiiioh did art tild to.tha ffoatolioa of Idadiir 
leriing between the moee4 tl^ tha Baa^ie a na bam art laM 
thamaelvei out to undentoad the fndtana. aad that Iha 
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Indians have been in a strangely sensitive manner jealous of 
Europeans. 

Mr. Meredith Townsend makes the following statement: 
“ That Europeans are, with personal exceptions, by nature and 
the will of God stupid, is the single broad idea which has ever 
clearly emerged from the sea of the native mind.” This is 
certainly an extraordinary statement to make in view of the 
eagerness with which practically all sections of the community 
desire to have European Executive oflicers in preference to 
Indians, the readiness w'ith which they accept, even on Mr. 
Meredith Townsend’s own saying, the principles which animate 
Europeans in the government and administration of the 
country, and the devotion and loyalty with which Indians will 
follow Kuro{)(‘a,MS to danger or deal h. 1 am persuaded that there 
is no one who has had to do with thi* pc(>plc of India gencntlly, 
and esjiecially of the interior, who will not regard this statement, 
which might have been made hy the mo.st superficial of Anglo- 
Indian novelists, as quite unworthy of the generally thoughtful 
character of Mr. Meredith Townsiaid’s laiok. 

It cannot be pretended that the mere understanding of the 
people who are governed leads to siicee.ssful government, and 
Mr. Meredith Townsend is right when he says that the fact 
that the “ great Civilian ” has understood “ justice, toleration, 
mercy and the use of firmness, and has applied tho.se principles 
steadily, fearlessly and with a certain respect for logic, seldom 
displayed hy his own caste in Europe,” is the best explanation 
of his success as a governor. At the same time, he seems to me 
to lie quite mistaken when he says tliut it is impossiiile for the 
European to understand the Asiatic; and his teaching in this 
resfKsct is mischievous, for the duty which the “ great Civilian ” 
impresses most earnestly on his sulMirdinates Is to use every 
endeavour to arrive at such an understanding. 

Mr. Meredith Townsend says: The Civilian or ailventurer 
does not reside among the Indran people at all, but only on 
the spot where the Indian people also abide -a very different 
thing. There ho is and tliere are they; but tliey fenmi 
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off from each other by an invisible, impalpable, but impassable 
wall, as ri^d and as inexplicable as that which divides the 
master from his dog, the worshipping coach-dog from the 
worshipped horse, the friendly spaniel from the acquiescent cat. 

“ The wall is not as we believe difference of manners or of 
habits or of means of association, for those difficulties have 
been conquered by officers, travellers, missionaries and others, 
in places like China, where the external difference is so much 
greater. They have, indeed, been conquered by individuals 
even in India itself, where many men, especially missionaries, 
who are not feared, do live in as friendly and as frequent inter¬ 
course with Indians as they would with their own people at 
home. The wall is less material than that, and is raised mainly 
by the Indian himself who, whatever his profession or grade 
or occupation, deliberately secludes his mind from the Europi'un 
with a jealous, minute, and persistent care of which no man not 
gifted with an insight like that of Thackeray could succeed in 
giving even a remote idea.” 

. There is no doubt a considerable amount of truth in this 
statement; but it is very far from being the whole trath ; himI 
the measure of truth which it contains hardly renders it less 
mischievous, but does perhaps render it more diilleutt to 
controvert. It is undoubtedly true that there are many Euro¬ 
peans who live in juxtaposition to the Indians not only without, 
understanding them, but without knowing anything ulmut 
them. It is also true that the Indian has a great eapaeity for 
keeping the mere acquaintance, with whom he has no con¬ 
fidential relations, quite out of touch with himself, and of 
secluding from him his thoughts and feelings. I have known 
Orientals who were quite unintelligible to me: their minds 
and feelings were a seided book to me: I did not know them. 
Without any discourtesy they kept me outside. 

The Oriental has great re^rve and can easily, when he 
chooses to do so, refrain from unlocking his mind, revealing 
his real thoughts and manifesting his true character. It would 
be a strange thing if the Englishman, whose habitual reserve is 
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j>ri>v<‘rJ>ial, fiulul to uittlrrMamJ Ihn rhararti rislic-. It wnM nit 
Oric-iitnl philoMiphi r Hrmitir. htrtvrviT, i><*l Aryan- whn'•iiitl 
thnt, “Hir hrail Kta-wrlh its *»«ii MltrriMHt. ninl tin- !.frfinK«r 
«]uth wA inlrrinnldlr with it<i jmy.*’ 'i’n ndinil Ihiv, hmvrvrr, in 
not tin* l}nn« •*'* *«»«»>■ that thr Wr*.!* rn rjimuit «n<!<'r?*tnml 
tin; EaMrrtt, ati«l t|i.>! Ihrir hearts sin»l minds rannnt wme into 
tnuch. It is iiUotjrtlM r rimfriiry In tite rx}*< rit'iicr of wmie tif us 
to say that the Kaslrrii and tin* Wislern iiro divided from 
one iiitolhi’r l»y stn'li a %saU ns divides the master from his do>j» 
the eoaeh-doR from the horse, or the spaniel from the eat. 

It, is iMi e«nt seiditiH'id with men ssh«> have sj«*nt their lives 
miionij Enstirii pmjples, that “ C»i«l has minle of one hlotal nil 
nations of men t«» dwell t*n the fare «d the earth.” Ifmnaii 
hearts, human iterils, htinian sentiineiils are mueh the same 
in the I’aisl and in the West, fireumstaim s, Irnditions, rind 
envirotiments rire diffennit.; hut, when theM? have lieen taken 
into iM’Pounl anti have had due nllownnei- made for them, it is 
found that huinati hearts route together in the Hast just ii» they 
run in the West. It is true thal the history of India supplies 
tin explaiinlittn of the lemleitey t»f the liitliait to keep the 
stranger, esjteeially if he lie a representative of tire governing 
htHly, out of Ids eonfUlenec. This iituIrtuhtetHy makes it more 
diflieutt to overeome the shyneiw and scelusivetier^ whieh is 
to Ik; fouml more or less in every man; hut though there way 
lie dilHenUies in the task it is well worth jterforming. 

When I went to the tVntrai Provinees in 1»?1 I found 
myself the youngest ollieer in a tioinmission, almost ail the 
senior oflieers of wliieh had been engaged in Settlement work. 
There is no work like this for bringing the Kurot»ean oflkters 
into intimate eontael with the people of the eountry. The 
Settlement fMlleer wtml out Into eattip for about »iJt or eight 
months of the year. All that time lie wandeied about from 
viiiap to village with his teuts. Ids eainels, bis horses, and hit 
cattle. He lived luA only alol^slilc of Uic jieople, but alto 
among them. He pitetual his tent for several days time 
at a {utrtieular village, and learned all that lus eould alamt it. 
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He met the people in groups in their fields, and discussed with 
them the capacity of the soil and the character of the crops 
which were grown on it. He talked with them familiarly 
round the camp fire at night, when the day’s work was over. 
Perhaps he may have begun by thinking that the people were 
distinguished above all the people of the earth that he had 
known for falsehood and fraud; but he very soon changed 
his mind. The village people were very different from the 
litigants and witnesses in court. He fouiul that, when he got 
alongside of them in their own homes, and ^alkcd to them 
in front of their own people, they were wonderfully truthful; 
and it was surprisingly easy to arrive at right conclusions 
with regard to the important matters about which he was 
inquiring. He found rich and poor alike inclined to be frank 
and friendly. 

He soon began to understand that the people, when dragged 
to the courts by litigation, felt that they were entering upon 
a struggle with their cncmic.s, that all things were fair in war, 
and that if one can circumvent his enemy even by false state¬ 
ments, he must be a somewhat silly person not to do so. There 
is a good deal of the same sort of spirit among litigants every¬ 
where. It is perhaps, however, especially ehanuiteristic t>f 
the Oriental to believe that anything which secures victory 
over an enemy is permissible and desirable; and that, where 
power seems to give advantage on one side, deceit may well 
be practised on tlie other. This is in aecordanee with tl«e 
traditions and history of India. It Is quite otherwise when 
the people are visited in their own hamlets, and their affairs 
are discussed in front of their friends and neighbimrs. It 
is one of the first lessons which a well-trained civilian learns, 
from his valuable experience in camp, that the {>nc way to 
arrive with some definite assurance at tlie truth is to make 
an inquiry on the spot. 

The Settlement Officer, however, learned for more than 
this. He got alongside of the people in respect of the interests 
that most vitally concerned them; he spoke to them frankly 
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and plainly about these things; and the common humanity 
of the Eastern mind responded, as a rule, to his frankness. 
There were, no doubt, many who did their best to conceal 
the truth; but the people as a whole were honest and open 
in their dealings with him, as he was frank with them. Their 
frankness was not confined to business. If he were, as he 
could hardly fail to become, a sympathetic man, he very soon 
became acquainted with the private history and concerns 
of a great number of the people with whom he was brought 
into contact. He had private talks with them; he knew 
their family concerns, the little hopes that buoyed them up 
in life, and the cures and interests that depressed them ; he 
found simple and kindly ways, such as he had asso<’iatcd more 
with the Western pco]fies whom he had up to this time known 
so much better, but wliieli he was glad to recognise as existifig 
in those whom he was now making his new friends. The 
sentiments he had entertained regarding the Indian jjeoples 
from a mere knowledge of them in the law courts and olilces 
of the heiul-quarters station, very speedily gave way to a 
broad human way of regarding those who were after all men 
of like passions with himself. 

Tliere is iwrhaps nothing in India that brings men more 
into touch with the |)coplo of the country tlmn such work 
as Settlement; ♦ there is notliing that enables a man njore 
to understand them; and there is nothing that produces 
better relations lietwcen European oflieers and the people, 
or tends to the better government of the country. The tone 
of the oflieers of the Central Provinces Commission, when 
I Joined the Province, was the result of having lujen engaged 
in such work for years. At the head of the Province was 
Mr. (now Sir John) Morris, himself an old Settlement Ofiiocr 
and Settlement Commissioner; and under him were working 
in every district men who Iiml been trained under his kindly 

• Hi* SeUlemmt (MSeer in the officer who, unmeet to to an4 rvvMon by 

hitter *iitti<»ity, m!Ofd» the right* of the lUfrcrenl iiiemb^ md I'ienMM of ^ 
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hold th^ knds, 1%* Mttieiaeiit i» wade alter carefal pnUk iofuiiy on the spot 
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and sympathetic example in the same kind of work and with 
the same regard for the people. The Settlement that had 
been made was a lenient, judicious, and righteous Settlement; 
and the ftovince advanced by leaps and bounds during the 
succeeding years under its influence. 

But what I am concerned with at present is the spirit which 
animated the men whose training had been in the carrying 
out of this work of Settlement. They were not all distinguished 
officers. Some of them were very ordinary men. A large 
number of them were military officers who had joined the old 
Staff Corps, and entered civil employ m what was called a 
“ Non-regulation Province ” ; but with few exceptions they 
were men imbued with a strong sense of duty, a gital luMro 
ledge of the country, and a deep sympathy with 
in all their most vital concerns. It is this spirit whkii'the 
best Anglo-Indian officers, the “ great Civilians ” of whom 
Meredith Townsend speaks, desire to see reproduced in the 
succeeding race of Government officers. They found no diffi¬ 
culty, after their long experience among the people, in under¬ 
standing them, in knowing the men whom they might trust, 
and in selecting from among them some to whom they accorded 
indeed no partial or unfair treatment in their relaticms with 
the Government, but whom they regarded undoubtedly as 
their friends. 

Among my most intimate friends in the earlier part oi my 
service were some of these officers. Sir John Ifonis himself, 
Sir Charles Bernard, Sir Charles Crosthwaite, Mr. J. W. NeiU, 
Mr. J. W. Chisholm, Col. Henry Ward, and others were amon g 
them. These men gave me the advantage of their own ex¬ 
perience among the pe<^le. With these men I had the privily 
to serve. I was several aeasons, early faa my servloe, in camp 
on the staff of Sir John Morris, the Chief Conunissioiier) 
and later I became his Chief Secretary. 1 shared the aame 
bungalow at differwnt times ^fo» sevend months t<^|ether, 
first with Sir Charles Bernard, and then with Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, when their wives were at home. I served lor 
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years under Mr. Neill and Mr. Chisholm in the Secretariate, 
and under Col. Ward as his assistant in District work. From 
all of them I learned to regard the Indians as fellow-men, 
and not as a different kind of animal altogether, and to see in 
them the attractive qualities which have called forth the most 
devoted work and kindliest feelings of generations of British 
officers. I also had among my friends kindly and devoted 
missionaries such as the Rev. John and Mrs. Cooper of Nagi)ur, 
who knew the people and loved them, and had the greatest 
delight in tellipg all that they could to their advantage. 

Not less valuable to me at that time were some of tlie friend¬ 
ships which I formed amongst Indians. One of my best friends 
at the very beginning of my service was the lute Khan Baliadur 
Aulad Hu.ssain, C.I.K. When I went to Jubbulporc, which 
was the first station to which I was posted, he was Senior 
Assistant. Commissioner there. He and I struck up an acquaint¬ 
ance very soon ; and he took great delight in leaching me my 
work. I had from the very first a great admiration for him. 
He could read English; but he spoke little of it. He was of 
the old school, a scholarly man in Persian and Arabic, and 
a devout Muhammadan. He did all his work in the vcrnricajlar, 
and strongly urged on me the importance of acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of the vernacular languages, so that I might be able 
to have free intercourse with the people. He helped me very 
materially in important duties, which were somewhat early 
thm.st upon me, owing to the exigencies of the .servitxi and 
the inadequate supply of officers. His high religious character, 
the great reputJition for probity and justice which he had 
amongst all classes of the pcoide, the great eonftdentte reposed 
in him by the Government, and his own singularly attractive 
mannera and great strength of character, won my heartiest 
esteem. 

He soon became my friend ; ^nd there was mtrecly a subject 
at all which we did not diseu^ freely with otie another. I 
knew all the details of his family life, was introduced to every 
member of his hanily, and saw as much of them as Ufic customs 
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of the country allowed. I was m camp with him alone, some¬ 
times for weeks, and I acquired as intimate knowledge of his 
character as I have ever had in respect of a Western friend. 
The lessons which I mainly learned from him in regard to 
official work were the importance of knowing the people well; 
the desirability of restraining one’s temper in the presence of 
the people, so as never to allow them to feel that there was 
any risk of their dignity and self-esteem being injured publicly 
by words or actions of one’s own; the absolute necessity for 
being always straightforward and outspoken w|th the people, 
and never attempting, under any circumstance, to meet guile 
with guile; and a devotion to duty which his example in¬ 
spired. I can only express my relations with the Khan 
Bahadur in such language as I should use in speaking of the 
best and most esteemed and most intimate of my Western 
friends. It cannot be wondered at that, with such an early 
education and training, X should feel deep regret at the par¬ 
ticular sentiments which I have quoted from Meredith Town¬ 
send’s otherwise valuable book. 
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THE INDIAN PEOPLES 

I T is not altogether easy for an Indian oincer, who has 
been accustomed to deal only with Indian <{nestions in 
India, to convey an accurate impression of his views to 
people at home, because of certain ways of lo<iking at India 
which he has acquired from experience, and which have from 
habit become to him a second nature. He has a tendency to 
forget both his first impressions and also the course of ex¬ 
perience and discipline by which thc.se were displaced by a 
fuller knowletige of India and its pcopIe.s. In one of his ex¬ 
cellent papers, collected and publishe<l under the title of 
“ Twenty-one days in India.” Aberigh Mackay suggests the 
following conundrum; ‘‘ Q. What is it that the travelling M.P. 
treasures up and the Anglo-Indian hastens to throw away ¥ 
A. Erroneous, hazy, distorted first impressions.” There is 
a great deal of truth in this, and it is a common subject of 
ridicule in India that men, who visit the country for a few days, 
consider themselves qualified to pronounce opinions about the 
most difficult questions of Indian admini-stration and life. At 
the same time, crude first impressions are worth rememlKJring, 
if for nothing else than for this purpofWJ, that t hey may cnabk 
an Anglo-Indian to understand the mental attitude of tuie 
who does not know the country. Without some such under¬ 
standing, it is difficult to communicate information. 

One of the difficulties in understanding Indian questions 
undoubtedly arises from the enormous area of the peiunsula 
and the vast and varied impulations which it contains. India 
is not one country; and there is no ” Indian nation.” This 

7 « 
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is generally admitted and so far recognised at home; but it 
is difficult for one who has looked at Indian questions from 
afar, and does not know India itself, to realise how vast the 
peninsula is, and how varied are its peoples. One often hears 
such a question as this: “ I hear you have come from Lahore, 
which is, I believe, in India. Do you know my friend Mr. 
Jones who is in business in Madras ? ” Well, over a thousand 
miles of space lie between the two places as the crow flies; and 
there is little communication in the way of business between 
the Punjab, of which Lahore is the capital, and Jhe Presidency 
of Madras. Yet, your friend is disappointed that you should 
not have met Mr. Jones, and not have been acquainted with 
him. One might almost as well say, “ I hear you have come 
from Edinburgh. Do you know my fnend, who is employed 
in a bank in Paris ? ” 

The vastness of the Indian Empire may be understood more 
or less by any one who grasps this simple fact, that its area 
is almost, and its population is just, equal to the area and the 
population of Europe without Russia. As to its peoples, they 
are diverse in almost every respect in which one people can be 
separated from another. They have languages not only differing 
as much as the Latin tongues differ among themselves, but idso 
differing in family as the langue^ of OeRnany differs ffKptllkat 
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a past full of memories and traditions of power, and the great 
majority of the peoples of the south and the east, whose 
history was one of subjection and oppression. They differ 
in religion. The difference is not only between Muhammadans 
and Hindus, but also, for example, between those who worship 
Shiva and Kali and the votaries of Vishnu and Krishna, or 
between both these forms of Hinduism and the Fetish worship 
of many of the aboriginal tribes. Even races calling them¬ 
selves Hindus are often not really of the same religion ; for 
while Hinduism cannot receive the individual into its bosom 
on account of the impossibility of finding him a place in any of 
its castes, it can receive, and has often received, a whole tribe 
as a separate caste, requiring not the renunciation of the <)Id 
gods, but only the recognition of the spr;cial privileges and 
sanctity of the Brahmans. 

If one were able to read what he sees in the first day spent 
in Bombay, in the light of the knowledge that comes to him in 
later years, he would understand at a glance how distinct are 
the races and peoples of India. He sees men in varied costunje 
with divers head-dresses; and he lumps them all up together intf> 
a very great nation of strange manners and costumes. He hu.s 
to learn that these different dresses and manners indicate 
different races and nations, representotives of whicli arc to be 
found gathered together for commerce and business in Bom¬ 
bay, but which belong to different parts of the country and are 
divided from one another by all that divides nations anywhere. 
Veiy soon, too, the man who arrives in India, to Ijegin the 
work of his life, i.s made miquainted with the fact that India 
is a land of far distances. 

I had to take a thirty hours* Journey by rail from Bombay 
to Allahabad, and was then sent thirty hours from Altahahod 
to Nagpur, and back again twenty-four houns t«> Jubbuljmre 
before I settled in my first station. I had thus early l>egun to 
realise the great distances that one has to travel; but it was 
not until I was appointed, in fess, to the Hemp Drugs Com¬ 
mission, and travelled over the whole of India during that 
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Commission’s full year of work, visiting every Province and 
several of the Native States, that I realised the differences that 
exist among the peoples of India, and the enormous area of 
the peninsula itself. That experience and my experience nine 
years later as President of the Police Commission, which also 
took me all over India to all Provinces and to one or two 
Native States, was valuable to me as giving me opportunities 
of seeing India, which, I suppose, are quite unique. 

When one is listening to a man who professes to speak from 
personal knowledge on any Indian subject, he ought first of all 
to endeavour to ascertain where the speaker has obtained his 
experience, and what qualifications he has for speaking on the 
subject under consideration. If the subject is one concerning 
only a part of India, and if the speaker’s experience belongs 
wholly to another part, it may be at least very doubtful 
whether he is entitled to speak with authority at all. No 
length of residence in Bengal will entitle a man to speak, 
with the authority of one who has seen things for himself, in 
regard to any question affecting Bombay. Study of books 
and papers or information given by friends and acquaintances 
may enable a man to speak usefully about that which he has 
not seen; but his claim to be heard depends in that case on 
the trustworthiness of the .source from which he has received 
his information, and does not depend on his own experience 
or observation. This distinction is most necesstury to bear in 
mind in regard to India and its interests; and it arises from 
the differences between Provinces and races which I have en¬ 
deavoured to make clear. 

In this connection it may be observed that there is nothing 
more misleading than to accept as authoritative the statements 
about India and its peoples, which are made by those who 
base their claim to be heard on a long residence in Calcuttf^ 
or any other Presidency town. It has to be borne in mind that 
India, with all the differences that exist between different 
parts of the country, has this common feature throughout, that 
it is an agricultural country, consisting mainly of villages, 
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smaller or greater, scattered over its hills and plains. In the 
Presidency towns one sees, no doubt, many Indians gathered 
together; but they have separated themselves, either recently 
or at a more remote period of their family history, from the 
great occupations and interests of the people of India. They 
have come together, some of them, for the acquisition of 
Western learning which the great mass of their countrymen 
do not value and are inclined to think as little suited to an 
Indian as the peacock’s feathers to the jackdaw of the fable. 

Some of them have come for the study and practice of law, of 
which the greal mass of their fellow-countrymen are ignorant 


and suspicious; some of them for the sake of commerce, in which 
the great mass of their countrymen have no intelligent interest 
or direct condern. Their habits of life in the town are altogether 
different from the habits of the country; and there is no tie 
that binds the professional and commercial classes of the capital 
cities to the people of the country generally. The former do not 
understand the latter; and the latter, while th^ may, wImm 
neoessil^ compels them, utilise the servioea of the lonner, are by 
no measa as a rule in frank and intdyUgsnt sys^pathy with them. 

It is a common saying among pecq^ in Bengal that there is 
no one more ignorant of the |mc^ ^ the hdMeiot and of their 
a&irs thwn the whaee tvahthig sf ud OMeee ace 
to Caloutta $ and I darasiQr the etet e saent k tme. The man 
who lives a town life hi.tSfett Biksin general^ leee|>s up some 
with the ecem^ SkfmyepedrtodioidTkits and tries 
to live the oomxtry life fk hiW toueh with the ooemtry 
peqpkestd th^ooneenw? iw speeds there many of his wedt- 
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to have, much sympathy with or knowledge of the country and 
the country people. 

When this great barrier between the people of the town and 
the people of the country is taken into consideration, as well 
as the great differences of races and religion that exist through¬ 
out India, one begins to realise something of the difficulty of 
dealing with Indian questions. The sources of information to 
the man who does not travel about and live among the people 
of the country, who, as a rule, are silent and invisible to those 
who do not make an effort to hear and see them, are the news¬ 
papers and orators of the great cities. These men talk as 
freely and as fully in regard to matters of whl(!h they arc 
entirely ignorant as in regard to matters with which they may 
claim some acquaintance. 

I remember hearing a missionary in a public meeting in 
Scotland setting himself to correct what he stated to be a 
popular fallacy in regard to Indian temples. lie said that 
people coming from India spoke of the beauty and picturesque- 
ness of Indian temples; and on the authority of his own long 
residence in India he assured his audience that this was pure 
sentiment or misrepresentation. lie had seen many temples; 
and they were nothing but squalid shrines. I found that 
his experience was limited to Calcutta ; and I was able to make 
some allowance for his statement. But there rose to my min<l 
pictures of many temples which I had seen in many parts 
of India, beautiful for situation and capable, so far as their 
outward appearance went, of being the joy of the whole land. 
I recalled the reaches of the sacred Narbada, beautified by 
the temples and shrines which the piety of many generations of 
simple people had erected on its banks, or temples with fair 
walls and battlements on the tops of hills and even mountains, 
to which the piety of simple pilgrims lead them for quiet and 
secluded worship. 

I have heard men tell of thf? state of feeling in India, of the 
jealousy of the people in rd3pect of the British Government 
and its officers; and I have found that they have been simply 
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quoting the utterances of some of the carping and even seditious 
native papers of Calcutta. Not only do these newspapers 
themselves mistake “ the cackle of their bourg for the great 
wave that murmurs round the world ” ; but there are many 
also who are deceived by the arrogant and authoritative tone 
of these papers into accepting their ebullitions as the expression 
of the feelings of the great mass of the people. A friend of 
mine, who is rightly regarded as competent to speak on many 
Indian questions, once said to me, when I was appointed 
Lieutenant'Gqyernor of Bengal, that it was no use attempting 
to get into touch with the people of that Province. “ For,” he 
said, “ to put it in a word, we have lost Bengal.” He explained 
that in his opinion we had lost all touch with the people of that 
Province; that their affections had become alienated from us; 
and that we could not rely on their good will. 

It was not many weeks after this, when, in the course of a 
tour in the Province, I was passing through a railway station 
in the interior. My special train arrived there about 6 aon., 
and halted for a few minutes. In aooardanoe witih mf old 
Central Provinoes custom, 1 had risen sairi^, and was fully 
dressed. I stepped out of the train to ealc^ tiie oooi mocnhig 
air, a man altogether unknown to any one on tlw platlorm. 
Nchbo of iny staff even lewinsd out ol tiiebr win^^ llheiwlioe 
who lined the platfom Judisd tibnt 1 most be oonneeted with 
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In the course of our conversation I asked them what they 
had come for; and they said they had come to see the 
Lieutenant-Governor (or as they called him, the “ Lord Sahib ”) 
passing. In reply to my inquiry whether they expected to see 
the Lieutenant-Governor, they said that they did not, as the 
hour was so early; but they liked all the same, they said, 
to see his train and to think that he was in it. I talked to 
them about their affairs, about the season and the crops, 
the municipal administration of the town, and the like. After 
we had talked for some time, and when the t^ain was about 
to move on, I said, “ Would you not like to see the Lieutenant- 
Governor ? ” An intelligent old grcy-bcard, who seemed 
to have some position among the crowd, promptly said, “ Arc 
you the new Lieutenant-Governor ? ” When I replied in the 
affirmative, he at once shouted the announcement to the 
crowd; and I received as hearty an ovation as I should have 
received perhaps in any part of India. 

The experience of that morning was corroborated by all my 
subsequent experience in Bengal. It is not true that “ wc have 
lost Bengal.” Wc have certainly not the same opportunities 
of getting into touch with the people that wc have in the 
tcmiiorarily settled"^ districts of other Provinces, where the 
agricultural interests of the people arc largely identical with 
those of the Government, and where this community of interests 
binds the Government and the people together; but, if we make 
the effort, we can get into touch and have sympathy with the 
people of Bengal to a very great extent, if not quite as fully 
as in the rest of India. Everywhere I found the people friendly 
and pleased to find me accessible to them. 

The people all over the country arc anxious to know the 
officers who govern them; and it is too often the fault of our 
officers themselves if they are not on good terms with the 
people. It is true that mischigvous relations may very easily 

• In other IVovinces the hind revenue payments to the Government arc 
periodifiilly revised; in the greater part of Bengal they were permanently fixed by 
Lord Cornwallis. 
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be produced between the people and the Government by mis¬ 
representation. The people are ignorant and superstitious; 
and appeals to their ignorance and superstition find them ex¬ 
citable. They can be misled, and they have, in certain localities 
and at certain times, been misled, to their own loss and to the 
injury of the administration; but as a whole they are loyal 
to those who rule, and affectionate in their loyalty to the rulers 
who show themselves friendly. There is no general antipathy 
to, or jealousy of, the British Government or its officers. The 
contrary is thg case. The Government is regarded with loyalty; 
and British officers are often asked for as District Officers, and 
when they visit any locality are received with acclamation. 

It is pitiable, in view of ail one’s experience in India, to see 
how the expressions of a certain section of the comparatively 
educated classes are received as though they constituted the 
voice of the peoples of India, or, as it is called, ” the national 
voice.” 1 recall an unfortunate incident which occurq^ in the 
course of a confidential conferaice at which I was {oesUing. 
The conference consisted of a number of GoTenunent offioeni, 
some nqpresentatives of the Hindu and Muhammadan oom- 
munities, some feudatory ohi^ nditoen, and iaadownem, 
and 8(»ne buriness and profeedOnal mm, as leproMutativa a 
gathering as could be got togethee at the time. We lat down 
to discuss the matter before CHb ifost (qppoeite me was seated a 
Bengali, an old member of what is calM “the National Ccm- 
gress*^; and beside me was seated a Chief of much influence 
and chanetor. Tim gentiesaan oi^posite, in some remark 
’hamade.<ped the eacpmeaioa” the national opinion.” TheOiiel 
naked what he meant by “ the nbtionai ojiiDion.” “ M it your 
dw» ofiniou,** bo aeid, “or mine, which diffen ftom yemtl** 
Kelt Witw ^poloflrisioally tiie man oppoeito said, “ 

X mean the oongrem view.” 

dwfP*' dfain a Ihtle late( tihe tame man wed tittm 
the CUef smuew^ loet hie temper el tidi pw. 
risti^ ” Whahdo you men by t>li^|iiiHnal 

opla&mf taow M than to ne Xtodtofi Mtioo, 
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that, if the British authority were removed, some of the races 
of India might be at your throats at once, and that the rule 
and authority of Bengalis would not be tolerated out of Bengal?” 

The man opposite sank back in his chair, not a little unsettled 
by this ebullition of temper. I intervened, and pointed out 
to the Chief that this was scarcely language to be used in a 
friendly and confidential conference, and that the matter to 
which he referred was scarcely relevant to the question which we 
were considering., The Chief frankly concurred and apologised. 
The fact remains that there was some truth ii). what he had 
said. There is no Indian nation. What may be in the future 
none can tell. Our own history shows the possibility of welding 
different races into one nation, but only when they live to¬ 
gether within the same area. It is not so in India; and at present, 
at least, there is no Indian nation. Indian races arc not in 
sympathy with one another; and British rule is necessary for 
the maintenance of peace and for the progress of the country. 
If we ever have anything like full self-government in India, 
it is as likely to be self-government of separate Provinces as 
that of the whole of the vast and varied Peninsula. 

It must specially be remembered and rcali.scd that India 
is not a country of great cities. Scarcely one-tenth of the 
population live in cities or even in small towns or large villages 
with more than six thousand inhabitants. In England we have 
one-third of the population gathered together in crowded cities 
of one hundred thousand inhabitants; but over the whole 
of the vast Peninsula of India we have only twenty-eight 
cities of that size, with a total city population of only seven 
millions out of the three hundred millions of its inliabitants. 
It is worth while to remember that it is almost exclusively in 
the large cities that we have anything of unrest, except where 
by the propagation of false statements temporary disturbances 
have been created among the villagers. 

There is a great distinction l^tween town life and country life 
in India. There is a great distinction between town and 
country everywhere ; but in India it is very much more marked 
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and more important than in any country with which I am at all 
acquainted. The city life of India, in such cities, I mean, as 
Bombay or Calcutta, where there is great commercial activity, 
is altogether different from the life of the interior. Such cities 
are only Indian in the sense that they are in India. The life 
of the vast peninsula is, as a whole, village or rural life. The 
people in their own homes are still, despite railways and post 
offices and many of the agencies of Western civilisation, very 
much the same as they were centuries ago. The standard of 
comfort has no doubt risen to a certain extent. A number of 
the people in the villages have seen things of which their 
fathers had no conception; but their life and their modes of 
thought are essentially the same still. The foreigners in India 
are after all comparatively few, and their influence except 
in respect that it has made for peace and stahUUty, has not 
very materially affected the lives of the people. The dty 
life is a foreign life. There are propcntionately far mon 
foreigners working in the dty, and the people who are working 
with them are far mo(re dSeeted by |<mign In flmn xye, Aa 
I hare already said, they are, to an caitonk wliidt w« in the 
West osnaol easily ubdetotand, ewt of towoli with thair own 
oountiyawn in the intoiiori. , 

There aie large tmetf hi Indhi about whififli one may travel 
day after and aee even dbUI the ahaple Amadian life that 
the old dasa i eal hodiaa bodka yeay beautifully portray. No< 
thing ia moce delighted than fO^ mak aa this, to march 


Ito a month or two. on end throt#^ the villages of a District 
m ||hryoA «t SfedhMMk bth^ihv Government into ootdaot 
Vdth^lilt mdpbt in zeapeiA of the matten in r^^ard to which 


tha,|iaiQ|hlt vdah to oome into oootaiA with the Governmant i 
i» iMk homtot asoirtaioiaf. Ihfli 
di4|lifll|iviia mA eapcoiaBy thdr tio«b|oa and fflMitPI# 
andiM|hMg,^ptia%, InpmeonidoontaatTrfri Tlnnii tpi tejitip'li 
mAM mmlbAt mOv wm 
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the most important features of life in the interior of India, 
and any failure on the part of Government Officers to treat 
the people with sympathy, kindness, and consideration, and 
at the same time with justice and temper, militates more 
against the interests of Government than perhaps any other 
active influence on inter-racial feeling. 

Generally speaking, the officers of the Civil Service who 
are accustomed to travel among the people, especially in 
these Provinces where the temporary character of the Revenue 
Settlements leads necessarily to a desire to obtiyn a thorough 
insight into agricultural conditions, treat the people well, 
and in fact acquire a great affection for them, and in no part 
of the world, I believe, is kindly treatment and affection more 
fully returned than in the interior of India. But there arc 
Europeans, sometimes of a class from whom, despite their 
youth, better things might be expected, but more generally 
Europeans of low breeding and defective education, who 
treat their Indian fellow-subjects in a way which leads to 
bitterness of feeling which it is most difficult to eradicate. 

Ignorance of the manners and customs of the people and of 
their real sensitiveness under an unmoved exterior very often 
leads to this sort of thing. I have known even an officer high 
up in a Commission who appointed an hour at which to receive 
Indian visitors, and left them to sit on a bench outside his 
door with his menial servants, or to rest on the coping-stone 
of the well in his compound, until he was at leisure to receive 
them. He had a good reputation for office work; but it 
would have been a great blessing to the Province to have 
been able to deport him and to keep him out of all influential 
woirk among the people of the country. I liave seen an officer 
assault country carters, and actually beat them severely, 
because they allowed their esurts to stray down the middle 
and on both sides of the road^,. so as to block his way while 
he was driving his carriage |.nd pair. That officer, when I 
reprimanded him for his conduct, told me that he thought 
we were losing the country owing to such sentiments as mine; 
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but there can be no doubt that a few cases of such violence 
and injustice do more harm than can be calculated. 

I have known men who maintain that the old Indian proverb, 
“ 'pit par maro pet na maro” * shows that the people generally 
regard it as quite reasonable that at least a master should 
be allowed to beat his servant. This merely indicates an 
absolute failure to recognise that men arc the same all the 
world over, and that right-minded men in the East arc 
as much disgusted with physical violence as right-minded men 
in the West. 

The effect *on Indian gentlemen of the sight of physical 
violence used by a Euroj)can towards an Indian menial servant 
is just precisely what it would be amongst ourselves if we 
could conceive of it. They tolerate it amongst some of their 
own princes and big men, because they do not expect 
from these particular persons anything apj>r<>aclung to justice 
or to a recognition of the dignity of humanity ; Imt tlicy are 
shocked at any .such exhibition on the part of the mcrnherH 
of a race with the superior clu.ssc.s of which at least they have 
been accustomed to associate th<jughts of l)ett(;r things. Sucii 
cases as I have indicated arc within the experience of .some 
of us; but they arc distinctly excci)ti*>nul. Exceptional 
as they are, however, they do incalculable danmge ; and they 
should he regarded with strong condemnation, and, wherever 
possible, repressed with rigour. There is no «louht that a 
great deal of good might he done by pointing out to young 
men who arc dc.stiued for work in India that tliey mu.st act 
there on the fir.st principles of Christian gentiemunliness. 

To return to the people of the ititcrior " what a delight 
it is to see them in their ordinary life, to take part with them 
in little functions or ceremonies where that can be d««ie with¬ 
out prejudice to the {irinciples of religion. I'kirincrly liic 
officers of Government were not averse from taking part even 

in the religious ceremonies o^thc people. I do not tliink tliat 

♦ 
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this could be done without sacrifice of Christian principle 
and without producing a false impression among the people; 
and I entirely sympathise with the condemnation of the practice 
and with its authoritative repression; but I regret that in 
many places this change has led to a standing aloof from the 
people which is undoubtedly to be regretted. 

Often when I have gone to a village, especially in my earlier 
days when I could go about amongst the country people 
without the pomj) and circumstance of the head of a Province, 
I have slipped into the home of an agriculturist during a 
marriage ceremony or on some other festal occasion. I have 
never sought to do this where there would be any risk of 
raising any caste question; but if one asks of a host whether 
there is atny objection, he will point out the time when you 
can come without raising any such difficulty, and he will 
welcome the presence of an officer of Government as being 
most auspicious. That officer, on his part, will see something 
of the customs of the people, and of their kindly life which 
may well be useful to him in framing his conception of the 
character of tho.se among whom he is culled to work. The 
enthusiasm of such a reception is sometime.s very great. The 
interest that the [xioplc show in our affairs, in our cu.storas 
and life, when we show our interest in theirs, is surprising; 
and the bond of loyalty between the people and the Govern¬ 
ment is greatly strengthened by such mutual interest. 

A man who only knows the towns and great cities knows 
nothing really of the life of India. To know the real India 
well one has to move about among the people in their village 
homes. What a delightful life it is 1 There is no part of his 
life in India that the Executive officer enjoys so much as his 
life in camp among the people; and there is no part of his 
life that is more important and useful both to him and to 
them. That he should know them in their own fields and 
homes, and in their own every-dhy life, is absolutely essential 
to efficient administration. All officer on tour has two sets 
of tents. He pitches one set at one place; and, while he is 
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occupied there, the other set moves on to his next camp, 
perhaps about ten miles off. During the day he is occupied 
with mulakats * with those who are entitled to that courtesy, 
with informal talks at his tent doors or in the fields with the 
villagers generally, with the inspection of any local institutions 
and the conduct of any local inquiries, with the discharge 
of his office duties, and with efforts to make himself acquainted 
with all the circumstances and conditions of the village. It 
is a busy day; and by nightfall he finds himself ready for 
rest. At daybreak he is up again mounted on his horse, and 
on his way to his next camp. He does not go direct across 
country, but wanders round, taking in all the villages within 
reach, seeing groups of people, and perhaps inspecting schools, 
police stations, and other institutions on the way. Arriving 
at the next camp, he sets himself to very much the same 
line of work as occupied him the previous day; and so in the 
course of a tour he becomes intimately acquainted with a 
considerable portion of his charge. 

I have sometimes been three or four months on tour, seldom 
meeting a single European or speaking a word of English, 
but living among the people and talking to them in their 
own vernacular. Often in the evening they would come round 
the camp Are and sit beside me and talk to me about their 
affairs, telling me stories of their daily life or old legends con¬ 
nected with the country, and acquiring that kindly familiarity 
with a British officer which camp life induces, and which is 
so valuable in the administmtion of India. Often, too, a 
man of sufficient standing invites the British officer to his 
house to some small family entertainment or social function. 
For my part I not infrequently went to the houi«!S of people 
who would not themselves have laid claim to a visit, simply 
for the sake of getting to know something of their home life. 
It is a grievous error so to increase the drudgery of office work, 
or so to reduce the European stall, that the European officers 
are unable to jpve a large amounl of time to this camp life. 

* fccttsl iBtSWlteWI. 
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The calamities which too often fall upon the peoples of India 
are themselves sometimes a means of drawing the races together. 
Nothing binds officers and people together more than sym¬ 
pathy between them, and co-operation with one another, 
in dealing with calamity. A visitation of plague or cholera, 
in which the European officer sets himself to explain the 
measures of prevention and repression which have been adopted 
after careful inquiry and wide experience, and in which he 
associates himself closely with the })eople in dealing with 
the calamity, does more to bind the races together than any 
mere talk, however kindly. It is wonderful how he will lead 
the people, if he is himself careful indeed in regard to dis¬ 
infection, but fearless in his attitude towards the disease. Their 
spirits arc cheered, and they realise that Government is doing 
at least [all that human power can do to mitigate the horrors 
of the situation. 

My experience of famine has been very extensive. As Com¬ 
missioner of Nagpur, I had to deal with the famine of 1896, 
and as Chief Commissioner I had to deal with the even more 
terrible famine of 1899-1900. I do not propose to record the 
sad experiences of those famines; but I think it worth while 
to note that the work which wc then had to do brought us more 
closely into touch with the feelings, customs, and resources of the 
people than perhaps anything else in my Indian experiences. 

We did not deal with famine in the way adopted by Joseph 
in the great Egyptian calamity. In Bengal, at Patna, there is 
a strange structure called the “ Gola,” which was built as a 
storehouse for grain to provide against famine. It is now used 
for little else than echo experiments. Railways and easy com¬ 
munication with the markets of the world have obviated the 
necessity for such measures against famine. We rush the grain 
into the affected area by the mere operation of the law of supply 
and demand. We provide work for able-bodied adults that 
they may earn the money to buy the grain, and only the sick 
and infirm and little children are gratuitously fed. 

The simplicity of the country people, their confidence in the 
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officers whom, they had learned to trust, their patient endurance 
of the severest trials, and their deep gratitude for all that was 
done for them, made an impression on our minds which will 
never be effaced. It was also delightful to find how cordially 
many of the best Indians, official and unofficial, threw them¬ 
selves into the work of famine relief. One learned to appreciate 
not only the patience of the common people, but also the 
devotion and pluck of many of those in influential positions. I 
remember Mr. Craddock, then my famine secretary and now 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, telling me that 
he agreed with me that some of our most valued friendships 
with Indian gentlemen were formed during the famine. 

There is one thing which we must not allow the recent 
deplorable ebullition of anarchy to prevent, namely, our inter¬ 
course with the people. When passing through a town in 
Bengal soon after an abortive attempt had been made on my 
life, I was struck by the emptiness of the streets. Cursory 
observation led me to .see great crowds gathered at points some 
little distance down the side streets, so that they might just 
catch a glimpse of my carnage as it passed along the main road. 
I inquired the meaning of it, and found that the local police 
had cleared the streets and kept the people at a distance so as 
to secure my safety. I issued orders to the effect that this was 
never to be done again : the police might take what precautions 
they deemed necessary in the way of having officers in plain 
clothed scattered about among the crowds that lined the streets; 
but I felt that we could not tolerate any prevention of the 
people from becoming acquainted with their ruler and showing 
him respect. 

When we are unable to meet the people freely tmd fretpicntly, 
we shiffi be unable to exercise the most potent influence for 
loyalty; and the impression created on the minds of the people, 
when they seem to be suspected as a whole merely because of the 
existence of a few miserable criminals among them, is deplombie. 
One of the great reasons why it is absolutdy essential to 
suppress sedition and anardiy by the most effixstlve measures, 
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however severe, is that it is the essence of sound administration 
in India that the officers of Government should mingle freely 
with the people. People at home, even the authorities at home, 
do not adequately understand the necessity for this. The 
Indian Government itself sometimes seems hardly to realise it; 
but I think that there is no local government—at all events 
there are exceedingly few officers with long and valuable Indian 
experience—who have any doubt of the vital imjiortance of 
having officers going about freely among the people and learning 
at first hand their sentiments, their needs, and their condition. 

Ihe loyalty of the people of the interior is a very strong 
.sentiment indeed. It is distinctly personal in its character. 
The vague abstraction of Government is not much regarded 
by the people of the interior. Their loyalty is to the King on 
the throne, and to the officers serving under him, especially 
perhaps to those with whom they come most in contact. It 
was the necessity of the case that obliged His Maje.sty, wlicn 
as Prince of Wales he visited India in 1904, to confine his lour 
mainly to the great cities of India, and his intercourse with tiie 
people mainly to the chiefs and nobles. Hut the common 
people eagerly took advantage of every possible opportunity 
of seeing their future king. The enthusiasm with which Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princes.s of Wales were re¬ 
ceived everywhere was unbounded; and amongst those who 
displayed most enthusiasm were many of the people of the 
interior. They had to make very considerable sacrifices and 
endure considerable hardships to gratify their loyal desire to 
see the royal visitors, 

I remember a large party of several hundrcd.s of people from 
the interior being found seated one evening on the Calcutta 
maidan,* well supplied with parched corn, and evidently 
determined to spend the nii^t there. They were asked what 
their puriiose was. They said that they Ixad come hundreds 
of miles to see their Royal Highnesses, that they bad heard 
that they were to pass in procession along Chowringhee the next 

Th^ open Hocid sutul the fivcir. 
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day, and that they were taking up their place on the maidan 
so as to secure to themselves a sight of the Royal visitors. 
The kindly Commissioner of Police, Mr. Halliday, entered 
sympathetically into their wishes, and took care that they 
had the privilege which they desired. This was typical of the 
action of thousands and thousands of village people, who 
flocked to the towns for the sake of seeing the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

The impression created among the people generally by this 
visit was of the ^eatest value. The affections of those who came 
into contact with the Prince and Princess were won by their 
unvaried kindliness and courtesy. Every utterance of the 
Prince was marked by sympathetic appreciation of the feelings 
of the people and a deep interest in their welfare. The common 
people were delighted with that readiness to receive and 
graciously to acknowledge their aoclamations, which has 
characterised the Royal House of En|^d for at least three 
generations. The political effect of the Roydl vitit will set 
soon pam away. The visit of Tlieir Majesties seven yeaia affo 
may have been of benefit in preparing thsoa foe the eandlad 
position whidh they now oampjr* It was essttiE^ not 1 ms 
important in its effect on the p«Q|»ler«l Xodhi. Tbdt tsssisti 
to visit India end hdk! 4li«n» a sofveeMbo dMbaff sesMS feeae 
a splendkl i!ia|i4ritioa. I can haidly itaagiae the leettigii el 
ddight with whkhtiMioniottaeeBMota^ reoelved. 

la^fiaa ideads have written to ne about it with uiuwstniiMd 
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INDIAN LADIES 

T he Zenana system exists to a very large extent in India. 
The farther north one goes the more he find.s of that 
system. In the south there is less of it. The Zeriana is 
simply the vernacular name for that part of the house which 
is occupied by the women; and the Parda * is that which 
divides the women’s quarters from the rest of the house. 
The lady who occupies the Zenana is a parda nashin, or one 
who sits behind the curtain. Where the Zenana system pre¬ 
vails men, other than the head of the house and his sons, 
are not allowed to see the ladies. The ladies do not come 
into public life; and the worst feature of the system is that 
their influence is confined to the family circle, and does not 
reach society. It reaches even the family circle only within 
the home; the ladies cannot directly influence the men out¬ 
side the house. Where it is strictly enforced, it goes even 
further than this; ladies themselves are not allowed into the 
Zenana of other ladies, unless they are very intimate friends 
indeed. My wife lias always made it a practice to visit the 
ladies of any house with the head of which I have been on 
friendly terms. In several instances her first visit was paid 
to the lady with the same formalitic>s as mine might liavc liecn; 
she sat outside the parda and conversed with the lady inside! 
Sometimes two or three visits were conducted in this fasliion ; 
and it was only when she became more intimate that she was 
asked to go inside the parda.^ There are several Indian ladies 


• A parda Is a curtain or acrcen. 
(J'l 
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who had never received any European lady at all until they 
received my wife. 

No doubt this tends to make intimate relations between 
Europeans and Indians more difficult. The influence of ladies 
on society is wanting, where this system prevails. But at the 
same time it must be borne in mind that the Zenana excludes 
Indian gentlemen and ladies just as much as it excludes Euro¬ 
peans ; and yet social relations between Indians are perfectly 
frank and simple. It will not do therefore to say that while 
this system prevails, any intimacy between Europeans and 
Indians is impossible. Above all, it must be ever remembered 
that the Zenana system is not in any way indicative of a low 
opinion of women, or of their want of influence. The system 
is not a part of the ancient Hindu life at all. It has l)ecn 
prevalent among Muhammadans; and it came into India 
in troublous times. 

It undoubtedly sprang from an unworthy conception of 
the relations that ought to exist between the sexes. It owes 
its rise in great part at least to lawlessness, to dangers arising 
at a time when might was right, and to a jealousy of women, 
who did not take an equal place in family and social life, nor 
were regarded as fit to do so. It must not, however, be thought 
that, where the system is now practised, these views of women 
necessarily exist. The troublous times in which the system 
took its rise and laid its powerful grasp on the society of certain 
communities and of certain parts of India, have left behind 
them this survival of the distrust and anxiety by which they 
were characterised; and it is not easy in India to get rid of 
any system which has once laid hold of the popular mind. 
It is not true, however, that Indians have a low opinion of 
women. There are men in all countries whose estimate of 
women is tainted by the stain of their own impure minds; 
and these may perhaps l>e more common in India than in 
a Christian country. But the men who are worth knowing 
in India liave no such views, * They despise some women; 
and they view some forms of beiiaviour in women with grave 
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suspicion. But for good women, whether European or Indian, 
they have a chivaltous respect and admiration. 

Let it not be forgotten that the women who are secluded 
under the Zenana system are, as a rule, at least as much in 
favour of that system as the men who are related to them. 
They have been trained for generations to think that it is 
a mark of respectability and dignity. They do not indeed 
misjudge the freedom of European ladies. As a rule these 
latter are regarded by the simple Indian ladies of the interior 
as strange indeed in their customs, and as possessing powers 
and privileges which, however consistent with their own 
surroundings, are altogether unintelligible to Indians. They 
no more despise the European lady for her freedom from the 
Zenana system than they despise her for her want of Hindu 
caste; but amongst themselves they hold that it is a mark 
of their social superiority that they are thus carefully 
secluded. 

It is a curious fact that some of the strongest supporters, 
male and female, of the p.arda system object not only to the 
visits of men from outside, but even to the visiting of ladies 
amongst themselves, and to the reception by the parda nashin 
of European lady visitors, or even Indian ladie.s who do not 
belong to their family. No doubt this arises from an instinctive 
feeling that the influence of the system may be destroyed by 
the enlargement of view which arises from contact with the 
outer world in any form. At the same time it must be borne 
in mind that the system receives as strong support from the 
ladies of India themselves as from the men. It is therefore 
wrong to endeavour to hasten the throwing iwide of the parda 
and the opening of the doors of the Zenana. Nothing is good 
for a race which docs violence to the modesty and self-respect 
of its women; and until the ladies of India themselves begin 
to see the evils of the system, and that it is not essentia! to 
endure these evils for the sake of propriety of conduct and 
reputation, it will Ikj impo^ible, without injury, to abolish 
the system. The remedy lies in the preservation of the peace. 
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into which no one is admitted who would not be permitted 
to enter the room itself; and every precaution is taken to 
keep the ladies from contact with the outer world. The se¬ 
clusion is most strict; the life is practical imprisonment. 

Early in my service I had a civil case before me in which 
a lady of considerable property was required to give evidence. 
As she was a parda nashin, it was possible, under the law, 
to appoint a commission to examine her at her house; but 
this would have involved considerable expense in sending 
counsel for both parties to attend while she was under examina¬ 
tion. The party producing her as a witness was of common 
interest with her; and it was determined, with regard to that 
common interest, that she .should be examitmd in the <*ourt. 
A day was fixed, and she was brought to court. She came in 
a palki or palanquin, which, despite its name, was nothing 
else than a very small and uncomfortable box carried on a 
bamboo pole. One could hardly understand how it was po.ssib!e 
for her to be itv it without great discomfort. It had been carried 
into a room of the Zenana and laid down. After all the men 
had gone away, slic had come, attended by lier women, and 
had stepped into it. The thick curtain that covered one si<Ic 
of the box (all the rest being of wood) was then dropped and 
securely fastened. Her nearest male relative slotxl by while 
the box was removed from her room, and walked with it through 
the streets. 

When it was brought into the court, it wa.s laid down, but 
not opened. I asked the counsel on both sides whether they 
were satisfied that the lady inside the box was the witness 
whom it was desired to examine. After conversing with 
those who had accompanied her,.and addressing a question or 
two to the lady, they replied that they were satisfied. I then 
put certain questions to her; and she answered them—clear, 
intelligent answers, in a sweet, low-toned voice. I never saw 
her; no one in the court saw her. She returned through the 
streets to her seclusion in the Zenana, having seen nothing 
all the time during which she was out of it. I have had 
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male criminals brought before me from the jail to give evidence ; 
and they have indicated their interest in the occasion by 
attending to what was going on around them to a degree 
which made it difficult to extract their evidence; and they 
went back to their penal confinement, no doubt, inclined to mark 
that day as a red-letter day in the period of their imprison¬ 
ment, It was not so with this innocent parda nashin lady. She 
had experienced nothing but discomfort, and had seen nothing 
of interest. 

These ladies jsyho arc thus secluded are often very far from 
unintelligent. One knows this, not only on the testimony of 
the English and other ladies who visit them, but also from the 
fact that they are able, from their seclusion, to administer 
affairs of very considerable im{>artanc*e. I have in several casc.s 
had to discuss important business with parda-nashin ladies, 
I had, for example, on one occa.sion to visit a lady who wai? ad¬ 
ministering one of the small Native States on behalf of her 
minor son. He received me; and ifitimation was sent to the 
Rani that I had come. When she announced that she was ready, 
I wjis led through several doors and corridors to a room in which 
a chair of state was placed for me. This chair was in front 
of a thick curtain which hung at one end of the room. On the 
other side of that curtain, I was informed, the Rani was sitting 
awaiting the interview. Her son and any one in attendance on 
him would not sit while she was tlius in presence, though unseen. 
I exchanged friendly greetings with the Rani, and solemnly 
saluted in the direction of the curtain, believing that she was 
making a friendly salutation to me on the other side. I pro¬ 
ceeded to discuss with her the affairs of the State, I found 
that she had a very intelligent grasp of them, and thoroughly 
understood what it was she wanted. 

I made it a practice as far as possible, to take my wife with 
me to such interviews, so that she might sit on the other side 
of the parda with the Rani, as sjjie was acquainted with her. 
This was at least a security that the right lady was converting 
witii me. To me there was always a feeling of dissatisfaction, 
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in that neither of us, in the course of our conversation, was able 
to look the other in the face, and receive that light upon our 
interchange of views which the human countenance so often 
gives. I recall one case in which that feeling was evidently 
shared by the lady herself. She turned to Lady Fraser and asked 
her in a whisper, which I did not hear, whether there was 
any objection to her slightly putting the curtain aside with her 
finger, just so far as to permit her to get a view of my face, 
so as to see whether I was giving kindly attention to the ex¬ 
pression of her views. My wife, of course, saiclthat there was 
no objection ; and, although I was unaware of it, the old lady 
saw my face, and then exprc.sscd herself as more confident that 
I would give careful and friendly consideration to her wishes. 

It must not be considered that the ladies look upon their 
position as in any way deplorable, or as oppressive; but it is 
impossible for them to feel other than a sense of great de- 
jirivation, however necessary or honourable they may consider 
that deprivation to be. Ladies of India are brave and self- 
sacrificing. Nothing pcrha|)s .shows this more clearly than the 
old and awful system of Salti. This word, which perhaps may be 
tran-slatcd “ constant ” or “ faithful,” was the name given 
to the Hindu widow who, in the depth of her sorrow, and 
in the determination not to live the lonely and, in some 
respects, accursed life of a widow, hut to accompany her 
husband into the un.sccn, laid herself on his funeral pyre and 
died by the fire which consumed his remains. This awful 
system was aboli-shcd by the ilritish Government, and any one 
abetting a satti is now liable to conviction for abetment of 
suicide or murder. This stringent law has tended to alwrlish the 
practice of this dreadful rite. The law was enacted in oppcMiition 
to the sense of large and influential sections of the community; 
and, in view of the prohibition of widow mnarriage by Hindu 
law and custom and the estimation in whidi widows are held, 
these stricken women lead liyes of sorrow and humiliation. 

Satti is not even now entirely unknown. I remember that, In 
the end of 1908 , in the village of Kaltaki in the District of Gaya, 
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in Bengal, a Brahman named Damodhar died of fever. His 
widow, a woman of about forty-five years of age, was frantic 
with grief. Some time in the afternoon of the day of her 
husband’s death, his kinsmen came to remove his dead body 
to the burning ground, which was about five hundred yards 
from her house. The widow became extremely violent; and, 
seizing the feet of the corpse, she solemnly cursed them for 
seeking to take it from her. She threatened to cut her throat if 
they did not leave her in possession of the body. They left it 
for a while in the room where the man had died, and the widow 
sat down beside the body. 

The story is that there was no one else in the room except 
an old woman, a widowed sister-in-law of the deceased; and 
this woman gave evidence that suddenly .she saw smoke coming 
out of the waist of the widow, her sari (or shawl) appearing to 
be on fire. The widow ran out of the room, and as she went 
she shook her sari so as to increase the flames. She threw 
herself down in front of the house on some wood lying near, 
which took fire. Seeing that she was dead,, and that her body 
was being consumed, the relatives brought out her husband’s 
corpse and set fire to it, heaping up wood and straw which lay 
at hand. Both bodies were thus consumed to ashes. When the 
police arrived the fire was still burning, and people were throw¬ 
ing ghi.* on it. Not less than sixteen persons were ultimately 
committed to the Court of Session charged with an offence 
under Section 806 of the Penal Code, which deals with the 
abetment of suicide. I cannot recall the precise results of 
the trial; but to me the important jwints established were 
the determination of the woman to give her life on her husband’s 
funeral pyre, the failure of her relatives to see any reason why 
tJus desire of hers should be frustrated, and the general approval 
of the community as indicated in their adding oil or ghi to the 
dames. 

Another case occurred in the Patna District a year {at^r, 
where a Brahman having died*, preparations were made to 
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cremate his body in the usual way, close to a sacred and wide- 
spreading pipal * tree, and near the shrine of the village deity. 
The widow, accompanied by about a hundred women and 
children, followed the litter, and went on to the river about a 
hundred yards fx’om the funeral i)yre. There she bathed and 
dressed herself in new clothing, the women ])utting sindur and 
tikulis on her head. She then walked back to the funeral pyre, 
climbed on to it, and sjit facing the east with lu!r Iiusbuiid’s 
head in her lap. Then her own son applied fire to the moutli 
of the deceased; and he and other Brahmans set fire to the 
pile by placing sticks soaked in ghi and oil in the littkt fire¬ 
places underneath. It was alleged that the woman took fire 
by spontaneous combustion. She stood up with her clothes oti 
lire, and then sank down again and died. There W'cre said to 
have been from two to four thousand persons present, crying 
out, “ Bam, Ram, Sita Ram.” 

The nearest police station was eight miles off; and informa¬ 
tion was not given there until, two days later, fi report was made 
by a man w'ho seemed to think that he was risking his life by 
informing. On the District Superintciiulcnt arriving at the 
spot, he fouiul the pile still red-hot, and people coming in 
hundreds from long distances to w'orshij) at the place. A lamp 
was kept burning as at a shrine ; flowers and sweetmeats were 
f>eing offered; atul temporary shops had Ijeen erected under 
the pipal tree. Among tlie artiele.s in evidence in the east; 
there was an invitation issued by the son to the sraddha.f 
in which it was staled that his father was dcml and his nwAher 
had become a satti. Another document showed the line of 
defence to be taken in case of prosecution. The last satti that 
had oecurred in this village was about eighty years fjcfore. 

These melancholy stories are indications of tlie manner 
in which superstition still prevails in India despite the education 
of which we hear so much, but which, in reality, has affected 
directly only a very small fraction of the Indian {jcoples 

• The plpiil in th© sacnftii fig tm\ 

t lilts srnddhfA la n fumroX mmnmiy. 
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They indicate also, how old customs, however cruel and con¬ 
trary to human nature, may survive even after they have been 
made punishable by law, and have fallen into desuetude for 
years. We learn undoubtedly in India that human nature is 
in many respects the same all the world over; but we also 
learn that it is not very difficult to persuade men, under the 
name of religion, to practices which cannot be soberly regarded 
as’any other than inhuman ; and we must never allow ourselves 
to think that those practices, which have received the sanction 
of religion for ages, can be easily eradicated from the minds and 
lives of the people. On the other hand, these sad stories 
elicit an altogether different characteristic of Indian life which 
it is well that we should not forget, namely, the courage and 
devotion of the Indian women, their deterrninaion and capacity 
to endure anything and make any sacrifice that their religion 

and their family duty may require. 

If any one is under the impres.sion that because the Indian 
ladies live in a Zenana, secluded behind the parda, they have 
no influence on the lives of their relatives and are looked down 
upon by them, he makes a ^eat mistake. He does not under¬ 
stand human nature. I have heard much from my wife and 
others of the dignified bearing and attractive manners of 
Indian ladies; and I have heard my Indian friends s}«jak with 
the deepest respect of their mothers and sisters, and with the 
deepest gratitude of the debt they owed to them for their 
influence on their lives. I may add that I have also known 
many a man who, when in society in the outside wtirld, hutl 
strong things to say about his freedom from what he called 
the superstitions and bonds of his old religion: he talked 
lightly and flippantly, and even contemptuously, of tlie gods 
which his peoi>lc worshipped; yet in his own house he 
prostrated himself before the images of these very gods and 
practised the rites and made the offerings required by that 
religion. The reason was that the ladies of his family wished it, 
and he had not the courage ot his professed convictions. An 
old friend of mine once said to me timt what India most ww»ted 
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was “ a new grandmother.” He meant that, as every man who 
knows the peoples of India knows, the influence of the ladies in 
the house was great, and that the older the lady the greater 
her influence. The mother in the family has a place not unlike 
the mother elsewhere; but her mother-in-law, the grand¬ 
mother in the house, has an altogether exceptionally honourable 
place in the Hindu family. She rules among the women ; and 
the women rule in the liousc. 

It is a very ho{)eful thing to think of this influence of women 
in India when one sees the growing desire on the part of both 
men and women to have the women educated, and to see 
women take their jdaee alongside of their husbands in the 
work of life, and become a real influence, not only in the 
home, but in the social circle and in the life of the j>eople. No 
doubt there are not yet very many who have broken free from 
the parda and taken their place as helps to their husbands in 
their social and public life; but there are not a few such 
ladies, and they are a growing company. 

Many years ago, when I was Ciomrnissioncr in Nagpur, I 
went on tour with iny wife in the Balaghat District, and the 
Deputy Cornniissioncr, my highly esteemed friend Mr. Shankar 
Madho Chitnawis, then a young olllccr, accompanied us on 
tour. As we were all three together riding along one morning, 
we passed a fenga, or little Indian cart, drawn by fast-trotting 
bullocks. There was manifestly a lady in.side, because there 
were curtains carefully drawn as we passed. These* were so 
constructed that she could put them u.sidc to see the country 
but could draw thetn at any time to exclude the gaze of 
outsider.s. I asked my friend, Mr. Chitnawis, whetlier he knew 
who the lady wa.s. He tohi me that it was his wife; that 
she was very anxious not to be dissociated fronr his life; 
and as he had to go so mireh into camp, she had made up her 
mind to endure all the trouble of marching with him rather than 
leave him without the comforts and society of home life during 
the months he had to spend in bistentsaway from head-quarters. 
This was, at that time, very unusual action on the prirt of an 
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Indian lady. It excited the admiration of my wife, who very 
soon, in the course of that tour, became an intimate friend of the 
Deputy Commissioner’s wife. 

Some time after this, when I visited Balaghat head-quarters 
on Sessions duty, Mr. Chitnawis asked me whether lady Fraser 
and I would dine with his wife and him at their house. He 
told me that his wife was anxious to know some of her husband’s 
friends, and that he thought it would be an excellent thing for 
her to see something of our social customs. He said apolo¬ 
getically that Ije would not ask any one to meet us, as she was 
still shy about meeting strangers, and desired only to see a 
lady who had become her friend, and an officer who had l>een so 
long a friend of her husband. Of course, we agreed. 

I took the lady into dinner, and talked with her at one side 
of the table in Marathi; for she knew no English. On the 
other side of the table, her husband was talking to my wife 
in English ; for my wife did not know Marathi. Sometimes 
the conversation became general in Hindustoru, which was 
known, more or less, to all four of us. It was one of the most 
interesting evenings that I have ever spent. It was a delight 
to see the intelligent interest that this Indian lady took in all 
the affairs which concerned her husband, in the administration 
of the District and in life generally; and to understand some¬ 
thing of the earnest desire she had to play her proper part as 
the wife of a man holding such a responsible office among his 
people was a very instructive experience. Our pleasant inter¬ 
views were repeated not infrequently. Then I left Nagpur, 
broken down with famine work, in which one of my most 
trusted fellow-workers had been Mr. Chitnawis himself; and 
when I returned from leave I ^yas sent to the hcad-tiuarters 
of the Government of India as Secretary for the Home Depart¬ 
ment, so it was not till after some years that we met again. 

We next met, all four of us together, when I wmi Chief 
Commissteer of the Central Ihtjvinces, and Mr. Chitnawis 
was Deputy Commissioner of Wardha. I visited the station 
with my wife, and the Deputy Commissioner asked us to a 
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station dinner. He told us that all the officers in the station 
would be there with their wives ; that his wife now knew all his 
colleagues and their families. We accepted the invitation. It 
is the Indian custom, that, when the head of the Local Govern¬ 
ment comes to dinner, all the company have already assembled, 
and are ready to proceed at once to the dining-room, Wc, there¬ 
fore, had only time to shake hands, and then went straight to 
dinner. I sat down })esidc our hostess and began at once 
to speak to her in Marathi. She answered me in Lnglish, 
good, ladylike English, pronounced with accuracy. 

I said to her, Surely you did not make me talk to you in 
Marathi when you knew English so well ? ” She answered that 
in the old days when we used to meet in Balaghat she did not 
know English ; but she had since set herself to learn it. She 
had regular lessons from the station-master’s wife and lessons 
at least once a week from the wife of the missionary, and had 
given her mind to the matter, so that she liad made what they 
regarded as very creditable progress. She said that her reast)n 
for this was tliat her Imsband had made uj> his mind to visit 
England, and that she felt that she must go with liirn ; because, 
as she added, “ It is not good for a luisband to live a life, and 
to know people and places, from wliich the wife is altogether 
shut out.” "" 

This plucky latly was still an orthodox Hindu, and partook 
at the table of nothing but fruit and such light food si her 
religion allowed her to eat in the presence of strangers i but 
she was determined that she %vould live alongside of her husband^ 
as far as possible in all his life, and be a help to him after the 
manner of some of the good English ladies that she knew, and 
after the manner also of some of the famous ladies of early 
Indian story* She did go to England with her husband. She 
thoroughly enjoyed her visit to that country; and she mt 
herself to write a little book in Marathi to explain to the women 
of her country the life of England as she had seen it. 

Curiously enough this history was practically repeated in the 
life of another Indian lady who was a gicat friend of my wife 
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in Bengal. The Maharani Adhirani of Bardwan, when she 
found that her young husband was determined to take his 
proper place in social and political life as the senior Hindu 
nobleman of Bengal, determined also for herself that she would 
take her place beside him and render him all the assistance in 
her power. She applied herself to the study of English manners 
and the English language; and in a wonderfully short time 
had stepped out in all dignity and modesty from her accustomed 
seclusion into the social life of Bengal. She has been the hostess 
at great enter|!iinments, at which His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Lady Minto, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and other 
notable persons in Bengal life, along with their wives, and along 
with the leaders of both European and Indian society, have 
been gathered together. She takes the deei)est interest in all 
her husband’s doings; and the relations in which they stand 
to one another, and the manner in which they treat one another 
and live their lives before the public arc an example to all the 
people. Let this movement but go on, and one cannot doubt 
that the progress of social enlightenment and moral elevation 
of the people will proceed with ever-increasing rapidity; for 
the principal defect in the social system of India for these many 
years pa.st has been this, that the women’s cause has not 
developed equally with the men’s. 

The education of women is still deplorably backward. The 
most recent figures show that education has reached only a 
fringe of the female population. The figures of the last census 
in Bengal show only "ST per cent of women, against 11*80 of 
men, as “literates.” lliis is fairly typical of the slate of 
things throughout India. For the size of tiie cmniiiunity 
it need hardly l>e said that the Christian natives of India 
have a vast preponderance of educated women; but the 
general desire for the education of women is spreading, not 
only among themsfelves, but, wliat is fur more inqxirtant, 
among the men. The men have hitherto, to a very large extent, 
been either whdly indifferent, or even antagonistic, to the 
education of women The best of them arc beginning to change 
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their minds on the subject, and to realise how important it is 
for their own work and for the development of the peoj)les 
of India that the women should he educated. The number 
of female students in institutions of all kinds is increasing 
more rapidly every year. 

In the parts of India where the 'imrda system ])revails, it was 
naturally an almost insu[X‘rahle barrier to the ])rogress of (‘diiea- 
tion among the w’omen. Only the intiniate and syin()Hi belie 
knowledge of the })coj)lc possessed by the missionaries k‘d lh(*m 
to adopt and advocate what is known as the Zeyana System of 
education. The late Dr. Thomas Smith, then a missionary in thh 
cutta, was the first earnestly and dctennin(‘clly to advocate that 
system. It was surroiind(‘d willi dillieullics ; l)Ut he saw tha,t 
they were not insupcral)le- It was clear to his mind that, 
agents for the (‘dueation of these women must, be themselves 
women ; and, through the kindly relations which the maru- 
festation of the s|)irit of the t'hrist l)y the missionaries 
lished between them and the i)eopIe of llie eountry, it f)e(*arnc: 
p(>.ssil>!e for (lie lady teaehers sent out or ernphiyed hy the 
tdiristian ('hurehes l.o lind their way into lliv seclusion of the 
Zenanas. Tliey und(‘rlook llu* great task of enlightening their 
Indian sisU^rs, and interesting th<-m in mailers of vital moment 
with wlueh they ha,d hitherto bt!<‘n unae(juainled. The pro- 
gre.ss of education within the Zcuianas has b<fen of the utmost 
ini{)orta.nee ; and it has b<‘(*n succ<\ssful to a degree which 
could liardly have biten anti(*i|)nted by any ordinary thiukcT, 
and was eertaitdy very far from l)eing anticipated by many 
wlu) wc‘re called on to judge tlie system and to giv(! it their 
countenance. 

Side by side with this system of Zenana insiruetion the 
girls^ schools whicli liad been started before tliat system was 
evolved have been continued and extended ; Imt, benc*ti<»ial 
as they were, tliey were quite inefheient without thc^ Zc*nariii 
System, inasmuch as the little girls who had aijquired a cjcrtain 
amount of education in the schools were carried off at far too 
early an age to the seclusion and ignorance of the Zenana* 
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There they found an atmosphere altogether hostile to the 
maintenance and development of their education. The elder 
ladies, ■with whom they were brought into contact, were too 
often entirely ignorant and even despised the education of 
which they had none themselves, and the necessity for which 
they failed to understand 

When these girls were pursued into the Zenanas by the 
Zenana teachers, and when the elder ladies themselves were 
subjected to the kindly enlightening influence of these teachers, 
things began gjcatly to improve; and the progress of education 
among the women is mueh greater than the statistics them¬ 
selves can show. There is great reluctance to make known the 
facts connected with Zenana life. Perhaps the highest tribute to 
the system which the missionaries introduced was paid when the 
Indian gentlemen of Bengal, during my time, urged the Govern¬ 
ment to press forward with female education, and emphatically 
declared that the system to be adopted was the system which 
the missionaries had proved to be so successful. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that the Government will, in the system of aided 
female education, give full and fair play to the great missionary 
agencies to which the people of India already owe so much. 

There was one very melancholy feature of that part of the 
recent unrest in Bengal which was tinged with sedition, namely, 
that the influence of the ladies of the family was sometimes 
exercised against the peace. I do not know that this vras by 
any means very extensive. I sun inclined to think that it 
was not; but where it existed it was very strongly marked. 
We knew from our secret information that there were some¬ 
times ladies’ meetings held, in which sympathy was extended 
even to anarchists who had been guilty of murder, and in 
which ladies gathered together in the Zenanas were 
to do ail that they could to advance the cause of the widfced 
and mischievous propaganda. 

1 was onoe talkiiig to a friend of mine who, though a msttber 
of what is called the National &mgress, was not an estremist; 
for he waa vmj dearly dt c^flnioa tibat in the ixdsamrtai ot India it 
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was necessary for an indefinite period to maintain British rule. 
I mentioned to him this information that we had, and he told 
me that there was some truth in it. I asked him for an ex¬ 
planation. He said that it was due to three eausos. First, 
there was the generally impressionahle eharaetta' cif women, 
especially when they were uneducated and unacquainted with 
the life of the world. Secondly, there was tlic nalura I sy mpal hy 
of a woman with a mother whose .son had been laid hold of 
by the law for a crime into which he had hc‘cn led by senti¬ 
ments, however mistaken and perver.se, of loye of couniry, 
and by which his life had become forfeit to the law. 'fliirdly, 
it was due to forgetfulness of what they owe to the British 
(Jovernment. On this last point his siatemrait wavs very strong. 

lie told me that, though now' a.n elderly man, lie r<-menibered 
w'cll how his mother and grandmother had impressed on him 
in his youth the sen.se of peace and seimrity which the British 
Covernment had lironght to the homes of the people, how 
they spoke will) strong affi^etion of Ih.'d (lovcrnment, and of 
the great lady who ruled over t he liritish Fnipire in her liome 
across the hlaek water. He also expressed sironyly iiis regret 
that these memories were passing away, and lhat> misrepre- 
.sentations of the eliaraeler and results of British rule were 
hclug iufrodueed info the homes of the people. Ko man who 
know.s anytliing of human nature generally, or of human 
nature in India in partivaiiar, will fail to realise how great is a 
mother’s influeiiee over her children under anything like normal 
conditioii.s of family life, and how great is the iiuporfanee of 
sceuring that inlluenee in favour of that which is in the highest 
intercssts of the people. It is one of the saddest fact s eonnei-led 
with the writings of a seditious (iress, tliat they nr<i often all 
that the son of a jiroud Hindu mothiir has t;o road to Ivor in lair 
.seclusion. Tlie poison spreads farther and sinks deeper than 
we sometimes realise. 
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GRAIN RIOTS IN THE NAGPUR DISTRICT 

I N the end of September, 1896, when I was Commissioner 
of the Nagpur District, we had grain riots in the city 
of Nagpur and in different parts of the District, which 
were in their origin and principal features of a somewhat 
interesting and instructive nature. Tlicre was famine in the 
north of the Province, that is in the .Inbhul{?.»rc Divi.sion, 
as well as in the adjoining parts of the North-west Provinces, 
There was no famine in the Nagpur Division, hut the prices of 
grain were very high. The reason of this was ]»artly the demand 
for the export of grain from that part of the Provituie to the. 
famine-stricken parts, and partly the determination of the 
grain merchants to hold up their grain in liopc of still 
higher prices when the famine elsewhere sliould have de¬ 
veloped. There was some distress occasioned by tliese high 
prices. People with fixed incomes found it hard to pur¬ 
chase for themselves even the necessaries of life ; and there 
was a great deal of ill-feeling in the community against the 
grain merchants. 

It was ascertained in the inquiries whicli were made later 
that a numlier of tlic hadmashes* of Nagpur had set tlwrm- 
selves to foment this ill-feeling and to incite the people to rise 
against the grain-sellers and take their stock by force. The 
object of these hadmtusheit was to stir up a riot ami incite an 
attack on the grain merchants’ shops, in the hope that, while 
the rioters were possessing themselves of grain, they might 
take advantage of the disturbantlfe of the peace to bredk into 
* in a man of avil Ufa, ato a liitbitwal arimintl, 

m 
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the treasuries and secure the bullion and valual)les belonging 
to the merchants. The rumour was very carefully and secretly 
circulated among the people that the Government would be 
favourable to any measure, the object of which was to bring 
the grain merchants to their senses. It was stated that the 
paternal Government deeply sympathised with the people in 
the distress occasioned by high prices, and rcproi)atc<l the 
sclfi-sh and unprincipled conduct of the grain incrcliants in 
seeking to make large profits out of the misery of their fellow- 
countrymen. The people were told that Government would 
not toierale any jirolongcd disturbance, but was ejuitc willing 
to have the grain <lcalcr.s robbed of a certain amount of their 
grain, provided that the disturbance did not last more than 
two or three hours, by which time it would be possible to give 
them a .sound lesson without too seriously injuring them. 
These extraordinary statements were received without doubt 
by a large number of ignorant persons; and riots in Nagpur city 
and in several towns in the District were tln^ re.snlt. 

On Saturday, Ihth Sc|)t.emb(;r, there was ui> unimi>ortant 
fracas in tin; Sanichari Bazar. There were only two polieetncn 
present, and they lied. 'I'lie rioters had a tK)isy (piarrel with 
the grain-selltu's and seized some grain and then dispersed. 
The far more important Bazar, the Ilwnri* Bazar, was held 
on the following day and pjissed off without disiurbanee. No 
parti(mlar import amx* was therefore nttuehed by the Di.siri<‘t 
offteers to what had o<*euiTe(I on the Satiirday, and it is prohal»l<> 
that the incitements to gtmcral rioting were more sy.stcmatieally 
given after that <late, and that Monday, 28th Septeniher, was 
fixed for simultaneous risings throughout the District. I was 
at the time on a visit to the Bulagluit District of the Division, 
where there were some signs of approaching diNf rc.ss. The 
Deputy Gommi.ssioiier of that District had invited me to emne 
and consult with him as to the measures to be taken there, 

* Kmiichar Ih Saturday, and Ilwa»ia Sunday. The ba»nr!i are iiaiiird (rum ttic 
day on wliich the weekly market i* held or uited to be held when the tmiar wm 
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The Nagpur District was in the hands of a very junior oflBcer. 
Mr, Needham, the permanent incumbent of the office of Deputy 
Commissioner, was away on “privilege leave”* As the 
vacancy was a very temporary one the senior assistant, Mr. 
Blenkinsop, a civilian of about three years standing, had been 
placed m charge of the District. He was then a young officer 
of great promise, which has since been manifestly fulfilled in 
several important posts under Government; and he showed 
by his tact and 3 udgment throughout the trying experiences 
of the riots that he was even then not unfit for the charge of 
an important District at a critical time. 

In consequence of the disturbance on Saturday the 19th, 
and of the reports which he received regarding the high prices 
of grain in the Bazar and the consequent irritation of the 
people, especially of the Koshtis (or weavers), Mr. Blenkinsop 
agreed to meet the merchants and some leading representatives 
of the other classes at the Town Hall on Wednesday, 28rd 
September, to discuss the state of affairs. When he reached 
the Town Hall he found all the leading Baniyas f and about 
SIX or seven hundred people assembled. There was also a very 
considerable crowd outside the Hall. The meeting was held in 
view of the Budhwarit Bazar which was established in the 
open space in front of the Town Hall, and not in the Budhwari 
Mahallaf itself. Mr. Blenkinsop, who had previously written 
to me for advice on the subject, explained that he as the 
representative of Government could not interfere with trade; 
but he suggested that it might be well for both parties to 
appoint refiresentatives and discuss the matter with a view to 
am amicable understanding. This was done, and certain rates 
were Toluntarily fixed for that day. Every one seemed satisfied 
with this voluntary arrangement, and the Bazar passed 
wiHmt any sign of trouble. 

The arrangement did not, however, work well for more 

* ** PirtvQegc kaw “ If fhort leave or holiday on fkiU pigf, 
t If s ahopheeper. usually a gniiHieeleiiw 

$ iMmnfkWeAMiidfr’ 
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a clay or two. Complaints were soon heard that, the middle 
men were not adhering to the prices that had Iieen fixed and 
were also adulterating their grain, and wetting it. Th(\se com¬ 
plaints were submitted to the Deputy Commissioner jica'sonally, 
and by post to myself. I had seen l\rr. (‘hitnavis, C.I.K., Presi¬ 
dent of the Municipality, and one or two other leading citizens, 
and we had consulted as to the best means of relieving such 
distress as existeeb and allaying irritation. 

Tfic native gentlemen generally advocated Ihe compulsory 
reduction of rates hy Government, and the pr<>hil)ilioii of fh(^ 
export of grain. They were told that su(‘h measurers, liiough 
certainly consistent with oriental ideas, were enlirely oppos(‘d 
to the policy of Government, and could not 1 h^ adojhcHl, We* 
discu.ssed the })roprieLy of having relief works for those who 
could not earn enough to secure (he neeessari(^s of lifci at (‘iirretd 
pricers; but tlie unanimous opinion of our Imlian advisers 
was that there was no such distress as to require M)is in(‘nsur(% 
and I hat thosc^ wlio were most disconfenl.cd would cerlainly not 
come to the rehef works. It was ullimately de<‘i(Ie(l t>y th(‘ 
Deputy (binmissioiKU’, in eonsuUalion wilh his Iiicliun advisers, 
to hold a. small riKHding of ihe hsiding ciiizcais .and rnerehanis 
on Monday, llu* ‘iSth, (o discuss ihv. ma{i(*r afim' further inquiry 
and (smsideraiioii. I was informed of this <lecisi(Hi and agreed 
to be present at the proposed meet ing. 1 Ihertrforc relunual to 
hcad-(juart<‘rs on Saturday, 2(>th September. 

On llie morning of tlu* following day ihe Talisildar informe<l 
the Deputy Commissioner that irritation was very ncut(% and 
that disorder was apprclK‘n<icd at flu? Itwari liazar. At 
breakfast the Deputy (/ommissioner n^ecived a leller fnan Mr. 
Chit.navis, saying that the grain inerehants liad abstuimsl 
from op(‘ning their shops in tlie Itwari Bazar, and that there 
was miudi diseonient in cumsequeuce. No doubt ihv, merehanfs 
wer(‘ afraid of violence;; l)ut their action incr(*us(?d tlie irrif rition 
rd th(‘ people by making it impossible; for them to seemn* the 
necessary supplies of grain. A good nmtiher of fjea|ile cana; to 
the Deputy (‘ommissioner^s house along willi the letter. Mr. 
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Chitnavis suggested that the Municipal Committee might buy 
gram and sell it to the people There had also been a proposal 
that some well-to-do merchants should bring in large consign¬ 
ments of grain and try to break up the alleged combination 
of grain-sellers to raise prices and to keep them high. In his 
letter, Mr. Chitnavis said that he would await the Deputy 
Commissioner’s reply at the Town Hall, which was about 
two miles from the Deputy Commissioner’s house. Mr. Blen- 
kinsop went down as soon as he could ; but Mr. Chitnavis had 
gone home to Jireakfast. 

News was brought to Mr. Blcnkinsop at the Town Hall that 
there was a threatening of gram looting at the liudhwari 
Mahalla, where there was no open Bu'/ar that day, but where 
there were many important merchants’ houses and shops. 
He rode off m that direction with the City Superintendent of 
Police. They learned, however, that the rioters had moved off 
towards the Itwari Bazar, the unopened shops in which were 
understood to be full of grain which had been brought in for 
that day’s market. They therefore pushed on to that Bazar. 
When they got there, they were met by an angry crowd demand- 
'ing that grain should be supplied. They had come to the 
Bazar to buy, and there was no grain on sale. Mr. Blenkinsop 
despatched a messenger to the District Superintendent of 
Police to bring up some of the Special Reserve Police to protect 
the Bazar, and, meanwhile, he promised the people that he 
would try to make arrangements to have grain in the market 
by 4 p.m. if they would have patience. This promise was 
undoubtedly required, for there was no grain available. It was 
also quite a reasonable promise; for the merchants professed 
themselves to be quite willing to bring grain if they were 
protected from violence. It was because they had heard very 
credible rumoiurs of an intention to plunder the Baz»r thu t- they 
had not opened their shops. 

It was very much to be regretted that, instead of adopting 
this course, which they must have known to be likdy %o cause 
intense public inritaUon, they did not inform the IDeputy 
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Commissioner of the rumour and of their intention. Owing to 
their failure to do so, he had no chance of taking the necessary 
precautions to prevent lawlessness. Ihc police were too remiss 
or too sympathetic with the people to give any warning. It 
is a very striking thing how often in India serious trouble 
may be brewing without any one going out of his way to infoini 
the authorities. Kxpcricncc of this kind was met with in 
the north of India during the cow-killing riots, in l>('h<u duiing 
the tree-marking disturbances, and in Lower Bengal during the 
incid('nls of tlu? !)oycotb movement. European ollieers and 
their most trustwfirthy Indian subonlinatcs of superior rank 
require themselves to live ;i.mong the people .and in close touch 
with them, if they are to be ready ff)r any mischief that m.-iy 
arise. 

Some time after Mr. Bletdviusop had reached the If wuri 
B.amr .a hirge crowd, headc.l by three or four young nmi 
brandishing lathis* marched into tlic Ba'/ar, dov\n llu^ main 
road through the city. On finding tlu- l)<-puty Commissioner 
there, these lalhrifitls-]- lowered their clubs and appeared to mix 
with the crowd. Mr. Bleukinsop remained patiently at the 
Itwari Boliee oiiljiosl, aw.ailing the .arrivai of the District 
Superintendent, of Boliee. The latter oflieer, Mr. Stuart, 
arrived soon after tl i».m. with about twenty of the Reserve 
Police. Before it was possible to begin sales, however, news 
was brought that pluu<leriug had begun in the Shukrwari % 
Bazar; and Mr. Bleukinsop .sent Mr. Stuart tliere with some 
of the Reserve men, remaining himself to maiulain order in the 
Itwari Bazar. At the same time, he sent me a note suggest iiig 
that troops might be enllcd out to maintain order. I ditl not 
receive this note until hcnirs later, when I was myself at work 
sujjpressing the disorder in the Shukrwari B:izar. Mr. Blenkin- 
sop did not think then that the people in the Itwari Bazar 
would proceed to extreme measures; for th(;y had listened tt> 

* Idtthi in n hBRVy (’Uib nwunttHi mid WBigliU'd with 

t l.athiyjtl in a man armed with ii <dub, gmutrally a protihHHimml nirtkii. 

t Shukrwar in Friday. 
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him quietly, and had apparently accepted his advice to exercise 
a little patience. Soon afterwards he received a report to the 
effect that there was a rising m the Budhwan Mahalla, and that 
the City Superintendent had been killed. The latter statement 
was not true; but it was true that there was serious rioting 
at Budhwari. He therefore sent a messenger direct to the 
Fort urging the immediate despatch of a detachment of Madras 
Infantry to his assistance. 

Meanwhile, at 8.80 p.m. a messenger had come to me from 
Mr. Chitnavis^ with a hurried note saying that there were 
crowds of discontented and riotous persons led by lathiyals 
threatening to plunder the town, and that liis own house was 
in danger. At the same time several grain merchants from the 
town drove at express speed into my compound with the 
information that the city people had risen against the mer¬ 
chants. At that moment I was talking to Mr. Coxon, Deputy 
Commissioner of Chanda, and Mr. Mitchell, Inspector of Schools, 
who were in Nagpur at a Conference, and were staying at my 
house. They offered to come with me to the city, which was 
about two miles distant. We started as soon as my wagonnette 
could be got ready, for only two of my horses had returned from 
camp. On the way we met Chuni Dali (the Agent of Rai 
Bahadur Bansilal Abirchand, the great Kamptee banker) 
in a pony tonga, Seth Agyaram’s messenger in a carriage, and 
several other terrified merchants, who told us that the shops 
in New Shukrwari Bazar were being broken into, that the 
police had fled, and that the whole of that part of the city was 
in the hands of a mob led by lathiyals and badmashes. This 
Bazar is the richest in Nagpur and contains the business 
reaidttioes of some of the most important money-lenders and 
grain dealers. It was evident that there was a rising of scmmi 
importance in the city. 

I tamed into the Bank of Bengal, which we wsM, 
passii^'. It lies tihe foot of the hill on whi^ the SItalwidi 
Fort stands, about half a mile from the (k}minh«ldtM^S old 
house, and beihween it and'the dty. Thei^e I anete to 
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Lieutenant Jeffeoat, in conimund of the dt^lac^inru^nl of Jladras 
Infantry, to send down men to iny assislanee at; once. We tlicn 
drove on to the city as fast as \xc eould, leavin.i*’ the'. Iroojis to 
follow. At the end of the new Simkrwari road, as we enicix'd t he 
city by the Jiinia Darwaza,"^ soon after 4 pan, we found a small 
l)ody of about twelve or sixteen unarni(‘d Indian police Imddled 
together in terror. The road was crowdeal with a vast concourse 
of people, among whom could be seen men arnusl witli lathis. 
I inciuired where the Ih^puty (‘onunissioncr was, and was in¬ 
formed that he was with the District Hupcrinli^iidcnl of Police 
in the Itwari Lazar dealing willi a, similar rising tlua’i*. I 
left a note with one consta,hle for Lieutenant .J(*ffcoat asking 
him to send half of his men on to the Deputy (’(munission<‘r, 
and half into ih(.* Shukrwari Bazar after mc'. I flicn shouU'd 
to the police, so that many of tlu' people lasird me, informing 
them that tlu? military wc‘r<,t on their way lo tluM’ily, and ordca*- 
ing them to form up Ixhind na* and follow my earriagi* at the 
dou()le. 

I drove my (*arriage at full speed down tin* street to wlnai* 
the shops hud heem broken into and were being plundi red. 
The (‘rowd, in a sonn‘wliat. friimdly inaiUHU’, openetl out bedme 
us. Many of them r*(*eognised nn* and .saluted ((uite respia*!- 
fiilly, even some of Uiosit who W(*re (*arrying away little bundles 
of grain. Meeting with no r(*sistan<*e, we were* siHiii at tin* 
grain merchants’ ([uurtc r. Wi* found the sliops brokcai open, tin* 
doors even smashed off their hingc*s, itu* rioters in undisputt*d 
fiossession, and some of tin* .shops <*oinpI<*U‘Iy plundered. Hu* 
work of spoliation was making raj^id [progress wlnai we arrivash 
The rioters thought tliat we hud a large for(*e bc‘hind us, for 
the information I iuid given to tin* poliett .sfiread like wiki tire. 
We leapeal from the carriagtt and rushed into several shoi>.s 
wlueh were entirely in the hands of the looters. Wlienwau’ 
we appeared |)anie seized them. We knot*ked down a number 
of the ringleaders, tied theip up in their own faigaris f and 

* Jmir/i is the Muhanuiindaii imiiu* for Friday. Dnrw.’tzn iiiomei R/dt* (or dtmr). 

t is a long cloth wound round the head, a tuthnii. 
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deposited them in the strong room of a shop, in custody of 
some of the police until assistance should arrive. The noise 
m the street prevented people in one shop knowing what was 
being done in another, and we had forty or fifty prisoners by 
the time assistance came. At least'one half of these were 
ringleaders armed with lathis, and carrying not grain, but 
bullion and jewels as their booty. All of them were strong, 
well-nourished men. By this time we had emptied the shops 
of the looters and closed them, and were proceeding to clear 
the street. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Stuart, who had been sent by the Deputy 
Commissioner to this Bazar, arrived. Wc made over charge 
of the prisoners to him, and as there had been no signs of 
organised resistance wc determined to leave him there and 
push on to the help of the Deputy Commissioner. As soon, 
however, as we had turned to go, a determined attack was 
made by the street rioters on the District Superintendent. We 
fortunately heard the alarm and turned back. We fastened 
the prisoners to each other by their own head-dresses and by 
ropes, and then fastened the foremost of them to the carriage. 
We directed about half a dozen of the small force of Reserve 
Police to remain as a guard in Shukrwari, and the rest (about 
six men) to follow close behind the prisoners with fixed bayonets 
and loaded rifles; and in this order we drove off to the Kot- 
wali.* The crowd opened up to make way for my wagonette 
and the strange procession of prisoners, whom the wagonette 
in front and the armed police behind kept at a smart trot all 
the way. 

The Kotwali was not far from the Shukrwari Bazar, and 
we soon deposited our prisoners in the cells, from whence they 
were removed the next day to the Central Jail under ofaaige ^ 
of a military escort. By this time it was about 6 p.m., and the 
men of the Biadras Infantry, who had started with gse^ 
promptitude, under Captain Jeffcoat, joined us hese. While 

• The Kotwal is the CUef Pdioe Officer of the dty i sad ibe KStWiH is his 
oilce* 
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wo were putting our prisoners in tlic cells we reec'ivcd news 
that a mob led by laihiijals was nuiroliing on i\lr. diitnavis" 
house. Wc left some of the Madras Infantry nieii io guard 
the Kotwali, and took us many as wc could (al)out a dozen) 
in my wagonette. I reejuested Lieulenaul Jeffeoat, meanwhile, 
to march directly to the relief of tlie Dcj)Uly Coinmissiorier. 
We drove off straiglrt io the Shukrwari Ikizar as fast ns my 
horses could galloj). 'Jlie sight of the Sepoys %vith us was, 
however, quite enough, and we only saw th(‘ mob disperse and 
the lathhjals vanish. ^ 

We left a few of our men as a guard at Mr. (‘liitnavis’ house 
and went il)e shortest way io the Itwari Hazar. found that 
organised looting had started there, alx)ul half an hour before 
our arrival. Th(‘ D(*puty Commissioner had not suflicient force 
to prevent il. throughout the Hazar, though he had kef>l Itu* 
j>eacc at ih<^ part, whcu'ti lie was. Whiles he kc jii, l;he peace; in 
one place the |)lund(‘r€rs were at work iii anotluu’. The l<‘a(Icrs 
were armed willii lathis and house-breaking instruments, but 
only a few shojis hud been oiumeil. \V(‘ passed inlo th<* Bazar 
just ahead of .Li(‘ul<‘naiit Jeffeoat and his m<*n, Wt* formed 
up all tog<‘ther, rushed the !hizar ami arn‘sh*(l some ring¬ 
leaders. The [lolicc, seeing (hat they !iad Kuropr’un oflicers 
with tliem and that ila; troops wer<? (dose (jchind, sium cjuellcd 
t!ie disturbance without any bloodshed. 

There was, however, a grav(‘ risk that the rioters, whose^ 
defeat had bec;n due to pani<\ might rally and give very scrknis 
trouble. No one who has setju the large bodies of rncm armed 
with lathis, who wen; the main agents in the disturbances, or 
tlie sympathetic attitude assumed for the most par! by the 
(T()w^d, could liave doubted that (he dang<;r was dccddedly 
serious. We tlicrcfore asked Lieiitenatit •l(!freoiit to semi as 
many men as lu; could spare of the Laneusliirt^ n‘giinent, a 
small detachment of whi<*h was at the Fort, to assist in main¬ 
taining the peace of the city. He sent us iwenty-hve meit. 
T1h*s(; were kept at the Kotwali as a reserve and to guard 
the prisoiua's, who now numbered lunety men. The men of 
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the Madras Infantry detachment were picketed m the principal 
markets for the night. No further looting occurred. 

On Monday morning disturbances broke out in various parts 
of the city, and mobs armed with lathis were seen to be ready 
for mischief. Meanwhile, if the outbreak had been renewed, it 
would, in all probability, have been more serious than be¬ 
fore. The mob would have come prepared to resist. Mr. 
Blenkinsop therefore asked Major Graves and Captain Bid- 
* d e t ipk to bring out such of the Bengal Nagpur Railway Rifles 
and Nagpur V^untcer Rifles respectively as they could. These 
were sent down most promptly to assist us. At the same time 
Mr. Blenkinsop, with my concurrence, telegraphed to Kamptee 
to the General Officer commanding the District to send some 
men of the Lancashire regiment and of the Madras Infantry 
to relieve the men from Sitabaldi, whom it was undesirable 
to keep away from the Fort. Patrols moved about the city all 
night; the mob was overawed, and all remained quiet. On 
Tuesday we sent back the European troops and Volunteers, wd 
retained only a few of the Native Infantry as guards in the 
principal Bazars, with a reserve at the Kotwaii. From this 
time there was n<> renewal of the disturbance. All was quiet 
in the city. 

The main OMiaM df the disturbance were undoubtedly: (1) 
the discontented staid of the KoshU* population, whom the 
mills had dsysrived ,• great part of the profits of their own 
peculiar eatthf • end HVho dfld not readily turn to any other; 
(8) the riee ht prbH tywing to the want of rain and the demai^ 
for food grafaie I^obi the North-Western Provinces and parts 

Bengal t <8) the eoqpurt of grain which led the people to lear 
that them wo^ seMi'be no grain at all in Nagpur; ami (4^ 
the elXarti oi the baimaihu to fan the flame of re(WWjM|WA.i 
agaiaet the |prain*«etten and ikh merchants, so as to 
tibemndMe «a opportnxiity for robbery. It vm f«Qt 
to fled en lal« hupiiiy that the prinoipa} pdhkSAfll^lllW < 
all «l In4;«hawtrter» some df tl^ 
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convictions against them, and that one of the |)rincij)al pro¬ 
moters of the disturbance was an ill-conditioned distant relative 
of the old Bhonsla family of Nagpur, who was well known for 
encouraging crime and reaping prolit from it. 

On the whole, the rioters were to all ap])earan(*e fairly 
well nourished. There was no exceptional distrr^ss in the town. 
Attention had been drawn very particularly to d(‘sUlute 
peo])le from distant funiiue-stricken parts of the count ry jiassing 
through the towTi; hut there was no local dislross of 
ceptional charaeter, and nothing tliat private c^aarily was un¬ 
able fully to meet. Almost all the arrests made in putting 
down the riots were of ahle-liodicd and w(vll-fed men, maiidy 
Koshtis, low-class Mussulmans, and professional In,id eharac- 
iers. Gi'hcre were many poor people and women following in th<^ 
wake of these, but we drove them away without arresting 
them, 'rhe rioters were mainly ill-disposed pcrsrms hent on 
plunder. Hut for tlie prompt axd ion of the military aut}H)ritk‘s, 
and ilie fact that lh(t <uvil oflicers i‘ngag(‘d in restoring peaet* 
were generally well known and popular among th(‘ p<‘<)pl(\ 
there would undoubtislly have b(‘en (letermined ri’sistaiuH* ami 
{)rol«ibly considerable loss of life. As it was, there* was really 
very little violence. Not a shot was fired or a. tiayoia*! us(h 1. 
The otily (haitli that occurred was that of an old and hTd>le 
grain merchant, who wussei/Asl by a Jit owing to Ids IcTror, and 
passed away. Onr suddim arrival on the serene, speedily 
followed by tlic troops, ereated a panic and (juelk^d the tits- 
iurlianee in the eity in an incredildy short space of time. 

Although it was proinjitly tpiclled in the city, iiowtwer, ilu‘ 
disturbance spread to surrounding vinagc‘s. There hvvius HU It* 
doubt, indeed, as siibs(;t|uent intjuiry showed, that plans wen* 
made for a siimilUineous rising in s<wt‘rnl towns on a lattT tlay 
in the week, and that the rising in the <*ily on ihv Sunday was 
fortunately premature. When I was in tlie Kotwali shortly 
after noon on Monday, news was liroughl of shops being 
plundered in Paldi, a lieautiful old village of eonsidiTable 
wealth, about three* or four miles along the (ireal Kastern lioad* 
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I started off at once with a small body of Bengal Nagpur Rail¬ 
way Rifles ; but we were too late to prevent the plundering of 
the shops of one or two Marwari grain merchants, and unfor¬ 
tunately as we had no mounted troops or police we were un¬ 
able to follow the rioters across country. This was the only 
serious plundering that occurred near Nagpur. There was 
also an attempt to plunder the Bazar in Kamptee, which was 
frustrated by the military authorities. 

^w ^uc^ liiiy the 29th, a telegram from the Tahsildar of 
llamtck, a su^hvision about twenty-seven miles from Nagpur, 
was received about noon at the Kotwali, reporting a rising 
there with serious danger to the Government Treasury. Mr. 
Cleveland, the Commissioner of Excise, was with the Deputy 
Commissioner and me at the time. He kindly consented to go 
off to Ramtek at once with any mounted men that the 
General Oflleer commanding at Kamptee could spare. A 
telegram was at once despatched to that officer, who placed 
twenty-five men from the Battery at our disposal. This 
he did, no doubt, with the more alacrity, because there 
were then one or two European officers and ladies taking 
a holiday at the beautiful Bungalow on the top of Ramtek 
Hill. 

Kamptee lies on the way to Ramtek, and Mr. Cleveland, 
who had driven out in my dogcart, found the men ready with 
an empty saddle for himself, and before night he was clearing 
the streets of Ramtek of the rioters. He found that the town 
had been entirely in the hands of a mob of some fifteen hundred 
persons. The attack on the shops had been deliberately planned. 
Their doors had been broken open and in some cases removed 
bodily. They had been plundered of grain, sugar, oil and 
money. The police had been unable to repress disorder, and 
the merdiants had been panic-stricken and unable to defand 
their property. Nineteen ringleaders were quietly ams6ed, 
some of whom were prepared for further action next day. More 
arrests were made subsequently. Mr. Cleveland smmnarily 
punished some of the less impenrtant rioters, and ItiKS^ the rest 
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for more severe punishment afterwards. Arnonjist the arrests 
made were two Tahsili Chaprasis.* 

Similar risings occurred at practically the same lime in 
Khapa, Umrer, Katol, and other towns of the district, and 
officers of different departments were dcs])a.tclicd witli iioiicc 
officers in tongas']* to restore peace. Some well-to-do people 
were among the ringleaders. In Khapa two memhers of the 
Municipal Comniittef; were amongst those arrested for having 
incited the mob and Icil them in their plimdering^,<ir4;iie ^ i; .rr 
sent out were instructed to arrest the ringlead^s in the I'iots, 
and either to punish them summarily or to reserve them for 
punishment; to direct tlie police to take spcchil precautions 
against plun<iering in the Hu'/ars; to urge the malguzars (or 
village head men) and villagers to defend their property, 
and especially their seed grain; and to do all tlu'y could 
to restore order and coididenee. No <ionht the rioting in 
the interior of tlu; distriet was partly {ilanncd heforehand, 
and jiartly du(^ to exaggerated and eolonred reports of 
what liad occurred in Nagpur. 'I'hc pcoph; were generally 
alarmed, and the ill-disposed -were encouraged in lawless¬ 
ness. 

I’he suhordinalt' police faih-d in their titily in not. giving 
warning of what was about to occur, and were (piiU; iiHule(|Uui«' 
to supiurss the disturhanecs. 'Hiey were ignorant of what 
was about to occur, or perhaps somewhat syrtipathetie. They 
were wanting in eounig<‘, and not unfaviairahle to tltt? rioters. It 
is very seldom that the po!ie(; fail in tliis way ; hut the cir¬ 
cumstances wer(! sucli as fully to explain in the Kust the 
rapidity with which disorder spread, and the measure of diffi¬ 
culty that wjis found in restoring the peace. The suthleu raitl 
of Mr. Cleveland on Kamtek with a btidy of mounted KuntjM'im 
troops removed the itnpression that these plunderers eouhl 
commit crimes with inij)unity In the remoter parts of the 
Distriet, and the visit of European officers to all jiarls of Iht' 


* Ohaprtts i?} n A rhajmm Ih ait orderly ot 

t Tooga (or tani/a) ia a light two-whedcci cart drawn by pottiim or bcdlm'ksi. 
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District had an excellent effect. No plundering worth men¬ 
tioning occurred after the 80th. 

It was somewhat painful to see how thoroughly panic-stricken 
the most respectable people of Nagpur, and especially the 
merchants, were in presence of these disturbances. One does 
not blame them for some anxiety, for the aspect of the mob 
was undoubtedly at times very serious; but what surprises one 
is that there was hardly any real attempt made by any one 
fca^ijfendhis property where the riots occurred. This is due, 
partlyl^fod^it, to a certain want of courage and vigour on 
the part of these classes in India generally, and also, and 
even more, to their distinctly law-abiding character, the 
objection, it not fear, that they have to take the law into their 
own hands, and the natural inclination to look to the Govern¬ 
ment for protection. This is a feature of Indian life that we 
have to take into account at every turn. If we want the peace 
to be maintained we must maintain it ourselves. 

Sometimes we do succeed in getting men to defend themselves 
against dacoits* and robbere; but as a rule they look to us in 
every respect for their defence. There are always some dis¬ 
tinguished exceptions, and there were some on this occasion. 
I well remember several Indian gentlemen to whom public 
acknowledgment was made of their plucky and devoted 
assistance. Two of these especially recur to my mind, both 
of them Brahmans from the Bombay side, Rao Bahadur 
Bhargo Eao, an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and Rao 
Bapurao Dada, a leading legal practitioner and 
Vioe*PW8ident of the Municipality. These two men and others 
were present throughout the riotous scenes in the city, did 
their beet to keep the people quiet and to restore order, and 
were iadefhtigable in the assistance they rendered to their 
|»other officers and friends. It is weU worto^^r of 
record nether of them suffered in the least, eitlscif,|j^ Ids 
{uofsoiksior io his social popularity, by the ■vigaax,»i0^k^l^ 
which he dhqdayed. * 
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THE KflOND RISIXC; IN KAEAHANDI 

W IIKN (ho tcrriforics of Xnffpui’ caiiic mif'. 

owin- lo (lie failure of Itajali Ita-hoji Hi.onsla to 
adopt jui lieir, it. was (Icfeniihied !) 3 - liu- (iovermiieal 
of Itidiit. lo form a new XOfi-reyidatioii Province t'orisislint; of 
the.se territories witii the addition of eerlain adjoining' tracts. 
Tliis Province was (sdled “the Central Provimrs,” and w.as 
formed hy the union of the old Nii;j;pur Province ;md the San-ror 
ami Xerhiidda. lerrilories. It inehided the \'indh\;in iahle-I.and 
Districts, tlie Xerhudda Districts with their yre.-il wheat-field. 
f.h(! Nii-ipur pl.'iin with its cotton and rice, ami the Chh.aMis;,mrh 
Division, a low |)Iat<';iti of red .soil forininp the Distriels of 
Uaipur ami Dilasjinr, to which w.as .added the Criy.i Dislriet of 
Satnltaljaur. Of this Divisiiai I was .appointed Coininissioner in 
1K«8, in sneee.ssion lo my old frie nd Mr. J. U'. Chisla.lm, who 
had heen Setlhaiuail Oflieer of the* Hilaspur District, .and, 
t.licrefore, knew that Disiri<-t as intimately as if, was po.ssihle for 
any man to know his eh.arjfc. lie had also, as is the manner 
of men trained in the »sef I lenient .school, a v'ery intimate 
knowledge of tlic vernacular dialects of t hat part of the country, 
a jjrcat belief in moving about Hmon<r tlie villa|res iti eamii, and 
a thorough and sympathetic acquaintance with tlie people. 

I he (lihutti.sjjarh Division eonsi.sted of two ^fresit part s, t in* 
one being tfie Hritish territory eon.sisting of the tluee Districts 
above named, and the otlier the Feudatory 'I'errilories of femr- 
teeu ruling Ciiitefs, each of whom wa.s then nominally attached for 
fiurposes of .sujiervision to one'or other of these t iirce Di.sf riels. 
The area of the Priti.sh territory was 2 . 7 ,«0C) sqii.are mile.s, 
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and that of the fourteen Feudatory States 26,000 square rn iTos 
There were no railways in those days over any part of the 
Division, the only railway communication being a narrow-gauge 
line, opened about five years earlier, between Ra]-Nandgaon 
{the capital of the Feudatory State of Nandgaon, which is in the 
extreme west of the Chhattisgarh Division) and Nagpur the 
capital of the Province. The whole of this vast territory of over 
50,000 square miles was, therefore, under the sole charge of 
-the Commissioner of Chhattisgarh, assisted by three District 
Magistl^i^^^^il events occurred which led to the appointment 
of a political officer to the charge of the Feudatory States. 
The Divi.sion was then remote and backward, sparsely populated 
for the most part, and little known. It was spoken of in 1866 by 
Sir Richard Temple, the first Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, as “ the trackless wilderness of Chhattisgarh ”; 
and he justly prided himself on having made the first road 
with any right to claim such a name running from West to East, 
that is, continuing the Nagpur-Raipur road down to Sambalpur, 
a hundred and sixty miles off. 

It was impossible for any of the District Magistrates or 
“ Deputy Commissioners ” to become acquainted with the real 
condition of things in the Feudatory States attached to his 
District, if he was effectively to do his duty and discharge his 
responsibility as Magistrate of the British District committed 
to his charge; and it was equally impossible for the Com¬ 
missioner to do more than pay a flying visit to a few out of the 
fourteen Native States in the course of each year. The result 
was that, although a good deal was known of these States in a 
general way, there was little intimate acquaintance with them. 
The Chiefs, indeed, not infrequently came up to the head¬ 
quarter* of the District to which they were attached, and of 
the Division itself, to meet the Commissioner or Deputy Com¬ 
missioner and talk over things with him in a friendly way. But 
on the whole the administration of the Feudatory States wa* 
unsystematic and not very effective; and what the pei^ had 
of comfort and fairly sayataotory administration was due rather 
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to the remoteness of the jungle villages, the simplicity of their 
manners, and the smallness of their requirements, than to any 
other cause. 

At the time when the Central Provinces came under our 
rule, the present clearly defined distinction between Feuda¬ 
tories and Zamindars did not exist. All the petty chieftains of 
Chhattisgarh constituted a great class of more or less inde¬ 
pendent rulers. Their powers and privileges were by no means 
equal. These depended largely on the degree of remoteness of 
the territory of the chief in each case from the cei)f5^!i?f-t5^ereign ~ 
authority at Nagpur; but the States were ail alike in this, 
that while the most important of them was not wholly outside 
of the authority of the permanent power, the least important 
was not in every respect subject to that authority. When the 
authority of the British Government was established in these 
tracts the chieftains were divided into Feudatory Chiefs and 
Zamindars, according to the degree of their powers, as far as 
these could be ascertained by the inquiries instituted under 
the orders of Sir Richard Temple, and also personally under¬ 
taken by him with his usual energy. 

The Feudatory Chiefs were left to rule their States. The more 
remote among them, having been the most powerful, were 
given authority subject only to the condition that they 
should generally administer their States under the supervision, 
and subject to the advice, of the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, and especially that they should not execute 
any sentence of death without his sanction. The western and 
smaller States had similar authority; but in the exercise of 
their criminal powers any sentence of over seven years’ im¬ 
prisonment required the confirmation of British authority. 
The authority of all the Chiefs was thus to a greater or less 
degree politically circumscribed and controlled; but from 
the point of view of the law their independence is practically 
absolute, and they are not British subjects. 

The ordinary Zamindars,^on the other hand, are British 
subjects, though as a class they have special privileges. Owing 
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to the exigences of the administration they were long allowed 
a number of extraordinary privileges, some of which appear at 
first sight mcompatible with the position of an ordinary British 
subject, but it is noteworthy that, whenever attention has 
been drawn (as in the matter of pohce' and fexcise) to the fact 
that any such privilege was mconsistent with the due adminis¬ 
tration of the law, it has invariably been held that it must be 
either withdrawn or legalised. The whole question of the 
vdM^^^j^hese two classes of Chiefs to the Government 
was general!^ decided m Sir Richard Temple’s time on the 
principle indicated above, namely, that one clear line of demar¬ 
cation was drawn between those who on account of their high 
powers and pnvileges under native rule should be regarded as 
more or less independent rulers, imder the general control of 
their feudal superior, and those who, though possessing cer¬ 
tain special privileges, were not rulers at all; but details were 
worked out, and have continued to be worked out, in accord¬ 
ance with any later light thrown on the matter and the 
developing requirements of the case. 

As I have said, the authority and control of the British 
Government over the internal administration of the Native 


States was exercised through the Commissioner of the Division 

f 

and the Deputy Commissioner of the Distnct, until certain 
events which occurred in 1878 and 1879. On the 1st January, 
1877, Lord Lytton’s great Imperial Durbar was held at Delhi 
for the proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of India. 
The native chiefs, small and great, from all parts of India were 
invited to be present at this Durbar; and Chhattisgarh chiefs 
went up to Delhi with the rest. 


Varfous honours were distributed at Delhi amongst ^e 
chiefs, and the Chhattisgarh Chief selected for distinction 
the of Kalahandi. His is a somewhat importaffi; 

State. Hh latjasdf Was a man of excellent manne?^ 
more eapacity miA education than the Chiefs of 
generally possess^. He was ahaan who, on thd wi^^^&ant 
weS; and he ftad 'scroe idea of adminii^iic^'^a^^h' g^at 
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desire to improve the status and develop the revenue of his 
State. He was believed to have administered it well, and he 
was recommended for the honour of a salute of nine guns; to 
which honour none of the Chiefs of Chhattisgarh had up to 
that time been entitled. The recommendation was accepted, 
and the honour bestowed. 

It was not long after this that the Rajah died, and Mr. 
Frederick Berry, of the Indian Civil Service, was appointed 
to go down and inquire into the circumstances piv^the^^ta^^ 
and report what measures should be taken foreits^^minis- 
tration during the minority of the heir. Immediately on 
the death of the Rajah, whose personal influence seems to 
have been great, and just as Mr. Berry was taking over 
charge of the State, a deplorable insurrection occurred. 

Subsequent inquiry showed that the measures in the Rajah’s 
administration which led up to this rising had been of some 
standing. The cause of the rising was the despair and rage 
with which the simple Eflionds, who had been the pioneer 
cultivators of the soil in certain parts of Kalahandi, found 
themselves over-reached and superseded by a far more efficient 
class of agriculturists, known as the Kultas. The Khonds 
are a hardy, war-like race of men, well accustomed to jungle 
life. Their pluck in the presence of wild beasts and their skill 
as hunters are well known; but their style of agriculture is 
primitive and desultory. They were quite content to live in 
the simplest manner and from hand to mouth, doing only as 
much as the necessities of the hour seemed to demand. 

The Kultas, on the other hand, were very successful agri¬ 
culturists of somewhat timid character and of frugal habits. 
They were naturally in many respects much more desirable 
tenants than the Edionds. They were more easily squeezed in 
the matter of rents, so long as the squeezing was done some¬ 
what judiciously; and they were able themselves to get a 
great deal more out of the land. The Rajah therefore en¬ 
couraged them, and gradually "H^he Khonds found themselves 
ousted from the possession of their old villages and fields by 
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these interlopers of superior agricultural capacity. This led to 
a strong agrarian hatred and jealousy. 

In the middle of May, 1878 , a meeting was held at Balwaspur, 
which was attended by a large number of the leading Khionds. 
They determined unanimously to massacre the Kultas. From 
natural reverence for their Chief, whom they indeed wor¬ 
shipped as an embodiment of the Divinity, they had been 
prevented from entertaining or manifesting any personal 
animosity against him; but they planned to attack the Euro¬ 
pean Supei'intendent of the State, Mr. Berry, and either murder 
him or at least restrain him from interference with their de¬ 
signs to wreak their vengeance on the Kultas themselves. They 
swore to carry out these designs, and kissed the sacrificial 
tangi (or axe) in token of their resolve. 

The execution of this purpose was remitted to the various 
representatives that each might carry it out iii his own neigh¬ 
bourhood. The result was that over a hundred Kultas were 
murdered, and many more would have perished but for the 
prompt measures taken by the Government and on the spot 
by Mr. Berry, who acted under the supervision and with the 
support of Col. Ward, Commissioner of the Division, and 
dispersed the armed bands of Khonds and rescued the captured 
Kultas. 

In the village of Kalan%aon twenty Kultas were murdered. 
This is a typical case, and the circumstances may be related. 
Four days after the meeting above referred to, news was 
received in Kalamgaon of the murder of Ishwar Gaontiya of 
Asargarh, a leader of the Kultas; and his fellow caste-men were 
filled with alarm and prepared to flee. They found, however, 
that they were surrounded by armed Khonds, chiefly belonging 
to their own and the neighboring villages. They were cap- 
tred and huddled together in a house in the village, which 
was guarded all night. Besides placing a strong guard on the 
house, the leading Khonds present promised that, though the 
Kultas might be deprived of their ill-gotten lands and wealth, 
their lives would be spared. Next morning the number of 
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Khonds had largely increased. The number of Kulta prisoners, 
including women and children, was about forty 

Early on the morning of the 20th May the leading Khonds 
f»a.Tnft in and demanded the surrender of all the property 
that the Kultas had. When this had been given up, the 
Khonds prepared to remove their prisoners from the house. 
The latter, who were now convinced that their lives would 
be taken, tried to hide themselves where they could, but 
one after another they were pulled from their hiding-places and 
hurried outside. Here they found hundreds of Khonds collected, 
armed with axes and bows and arrows. The wretched prisoners 
fell at the feet of the leading Khonds and begged them to spare 
their lives; but they were told that none of the men among 
them would be spared In the confusion one or two men did 
succeed m effecting an escape to the hills, and their story was 
told before Col Ward when he made a judicial inqmry into 
the circumstances The women, however, and most of the 
children were spared The harrowing details of what followed 
were furnished to Col. Ward by the bereaved women and by 
the Khond prisoners themselves; for the latter were far too 
simple to deny their guilt, and gave what were shown to be 
clear and accurate accounts of what had occurred 

Twenty Kultas were murdered in cold blood There may 
have been more , but twenty murders were proved. One old 
Kulta who had got a little way out of the thickest of the 
confusion was discovered by some of the Khonds. He came 
towards the foremost among their leaders in an attitude of 
supplication, holding grass in his mouth as a token of abject 
submission. The fierce Khond struck oft the old man’s head 
with one stroke of his axe and filled a small vessel he carried 
with the blood. This he mtended to pour upon some of the 
fields belonging to himself and some of his friends, as an 
oftenng to the earth to secure her bountiful response to their 
agricultural efforts The ot^er men were not murdered at 
once; but the leading Khonds from the various villages 
which they represented were allowed to select victims, who 
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were lewp aay in different directions to be slaughtered in these 
villages. 

One woman, Musamat Sari, the widow of one of the murdered 
Kultas, thus described the capture of herself and family, and 
the events which followed : My boy Madho was carrying a 
Bangliy * on his shoulder; my husband was carrying our little 
girl; and my brother-in-law had a basket of our goods. I was 
also carrying a little girl. We were running away from our 
village of Kalamgaon, when we were surrounded by several 
Khonds, led by tide Khond, all of whom were armed with axes. 
They seized all the things we had with us which they thought 
worth taking; and we were separated and taken in different 
directions, two or three men going with each of us. We begged 
for our lives ; but the men said they were going to kill all the 
Kulta men, and that I would not see my son or my husband 
again. Afterwards I heard that they had taken my husband 
to Billaikoni and killed him there in the idol’s shrine. When 
the men had been carried off the man Ude came to me and asked 
me what I had in my basket. In hopes that he would save my 
boy, I gave him two saris,f some silver jewels, a silver waist- 
belt, Rs.103 in cash, and some other things. I gave them to 
him, and implored him to save my boy ; but he took them all 
and ran away ; and my boy was killed. 

Not knowing what to do, I returned to the village; but the 
Edionds turned me out saying I was not to go crying about the 
place ; so I went away to the nullah. $ Towards night I returned, 
but they again turned me out, saying that the widows would not 
be allowed to remain in the village. I got shelter for the night 
in one of the tolas.§ I never saw my husband or my boy again. 
When my boy was taken away to be killed my two other little 
children were taken from me, but they were afterwards re¬ 
covered by the Tahsildar of Bhawani Patna. Being very young 
girls they had not been killed.” 

* A bamboo pole, with a bundle at each end, carried across the shoulder, 
t A sari is a woman’s dress or sha'wS. 
t A nullah is the bed of a stream or the stream itself. 

§ A tola is the hamlet attached to a village. 
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This IS a sad story told m simple language, with no attempt 
to enlarge on the miserable details. The widow simply tells 
how she and her family were inteicepted m their panic-stricken 
flight; how the little property they had hurriedly put togethei 
was offered in vain as the ransom of her son’s life; how her 
husband and son were carried off from before her eyes and killed; 
and how she was not even allowed to weep for them It would 
be hard indeed to find a record of greater barbarity, more con¬ 
temptuous ill-faith, and more luthless cruelty ; but practically 
the same story was lepeated in eveiy case that came before 
the courts m reference to the murder of the Kultas in this 
rising. It will be observed also that the woman particularly 
mentioned that her husband was killed in the shrine of the idol 
of the village to which he was taken This was characteristic 
of the using, and was a detail established in almost all the 
cases. 

The rising was not only agrarian, it w'as also partly ammated 
by superstition and religious fanaticism. The old ceremomes 
connected with human saciifice which had been common among 
the Khonds in former days, and had been put down with 
difficulty by officers of the British Government some years 
before, were revived in connection with this rising The men 
were murdered solemnly in cold blood, after having been duly 
anointed and prepared for sacrifice The huge and terrible 
sacrificial axe was oidmarily used; and the murderers struggled 
to dip their axes in the blood, and to secure small fragments of 
the bodies of their victims to bury in their fields as an offering 
to the powers of the earth. These details are given to indicate 
the character of the rismg As has been already stated, about 
one hundred Kultas were proved to have been murdered in this 
way ; and there were no doubt many more whose cases did not 
come before the Commissioner and Superintendent of the 
State (Mr Berry) for inquiry. 

The Khonds determined to attack the camp of the Super¬ 
intendent, who was marching through the State accompanied 
only by a small body of police A large number of Khonds set 
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out to attack his camp and take it by surprise. They were 
fortunately met by Gopinath Giu'u, who had been appointed 
to the post of Tahsildar of Bhawani Patna, the head-quarters 
subdivision of the State. This gentleman was an Uriya Brah¬ 
man of the highest caste, and of priestly sanctity. He had 
been an officer of the British District of Sambalpur, and was 
selected on account of his administrative capacity and high 
character for the important post to which he had been ap¬ 
pointed under Mr. Berry. He was a man of distinguished cour¬ 
age and resource as well as of high probity. 

When he met this armed band of Khonds he was a few miles 
distant from the camp of Mr. Berry. As soon as they came 
in sight, he suspected that they intended to attack that camp. 
He had with him an orderly mounted on a pony. He im¬ 
mediately dispatched this man to Mr. Berry’s camp to warn 
him, and meantime he went out with great courage to meet the 
Khonds and hold them in parley. During that parley he ob¬ 
served that several of them kept their bows with their poisoned 
arrows on the string, ready to loose the fatal shafts at him should 
he attempt to leave them. He asked them what their intentions 
were; and they told him that they were going to the camp of 
the Superintendent Sahib to take him in charge and prevent 
him from interfering with their vengeance on the Kultas. 

He endeavoured to dissuade them from this purpose and from 
their murderous designs, the folly as well as the wickedness of 
which he tried to impress upon them. The only result was that 
their demeanour towards him became threatening; but when 
he reminded them of his sanctity and of the danger which, 
according to their own superstition, must be involved in taking 
the life of so high caste a Brahman as he, they desisted from 
their attempt on his life. The result was that an hour or two 
were lost to them. The Superintendent had time to prepare 
for their attack, and they were defeated. The Superintendent 
then sent word to head-quarters to obtain necessary assistance, 
and with such forces as he couiS collect, proceeded to put down 
the rising. Police, followed soon after by a small detachment of 
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troops, were sent down to his assistance, and the rising was 
suppressed and the ringleaders punished. 

The inquiries which followed indicated such serious discontent 
throughout the State as led the Government to continue the 
deputation of Mr Beiiy to Kalahandi, and to set about making 
an Agricultuial (or Land Revenue) Settlement in the State and 
providing for its administration with due respect to the existing 
rights of all classes of the population, including the aborigines 
Those who were actually convicted of murder were, of course, 
punished according to law, due regaid being paid to all the cir¬ 
cumstances in each ease, but when the law had been vindicated 
and peace restored, it was found by no means a difficult task 
for an officer of Mr Berry’s tact and capacity to carry out the 
necessary reforms in the administration. The services which 
he rendered were recognised by Her Majesty, and he was 
created a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire, while 
his brave and capable subordinate, Gopmath Guru, received 
the title of Rai Bahadur 

Soon after this, the Mahaiajah of the neighbouring State of 
Patna having died and his heir being a child, that State also 
was taken under management by the British Government. 
An Indian gentleman, also an Uriya Brahman of high character 
and proved administrative capacity, was appointed to the 
direct chaige of the State under the immediate supervision and 
control of Mr Berry When these two States had been settled, 
and their administration had been reformed and raised to as 
satisfactory and efficient a condition as was consistent with 
their resources and with the character of their peoples, it was 
found possible to employ Mr. Berry’s services more widely 
among the States of Chhattisgarh. The great capacity which he 
had shown in dealing with the wild tribes and simple peoples m 
these two States marked him out as the very officer required to 
help the Government m setting right abuses which more careful 
attention and more accurate information discovered in almost 
all the States* * 

The settlement of these two States and the improvement 
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of their administration took some years of patient and un¬ 
wearying labour; but when this work had been accomplished 
it was found possible to leave the charge of them to the Indian 
officers who had assisted in that work, and nothing more was 
required from Mr. Berry but careful supervision and somewhat 
frequent visits to the States. Details were left entirely to the 
Indian officers; and the administration was carried on in such 
a manner and with such expenditure as might reasonably be 
maintained by the Rajahs when they received charge of their 
States. Efforts were meanwhile made to train the Rajahs 
for the responsible position which they were to be called upon 
to fill. 

Mr. Berry’s services being thus available, it was determined 
by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, with the 
sanction of the Government of India, to appoint him Political 
Agent for the Chhattisgarh Feudatory States. He was to have 
his head-quarters at Raipur, the head-quarters of the Division, 
and he was to exercise on behalf of Government the super¬ 
vision which it was entitled to exercise over the Feudatory 
States of the whole Division. He was to spend all the open 
season in touilng among the States, and so becoming acquainted 
with the Chiefs themselves, with the character of their adminis¬ 
tration, and with the condition of the people resident in the 
States. His instructions were not to interfere unduly and un¬ 
necessarily with the power and authority of the Rajahs, and not 
to encourage the people to disregard that power and authority. 
He was instructed to be a friend and adviser to the Chiefs, to 
invite them to meet him at his head-quarters, to visit their 
head-quarters, and to take them with him sometimes on tour, 
so that he might become intimate with them, discuss with them 
freely and fully the principles of administration, and advise 
them in regard to any measures which they were carrying out 
in their States. 

Going about freely among the people, he could ascertain 
whether there was any feeling of-Riscontent, or whether there 
was practical injustice being done. He was not to encourage 
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complaints; but he was to keep his ears open, and he was to 
endeavour to soothe discontent, to explain to people smaiting 
under a sense of injustice the steps which they should take to 
have the matter righted by the Rajah or his officeis, and to 
bring these cases to the notice of the Rajah privately and in a 
friendly way, explaining to him that the parties had been 
referred to him for redress. He was only to take up himself 
gross cases of injustice m which the Rajah had refused to do 
right, and grave cases of general maladministration which 
necessitated interference. 

The two principles on which he was instructed to carry on 
his work were these, that on the one hand the Rajah as the 
ruler must be supported in his authority , and on the other hand 
that, as the British Government prevented the people from 
setting their Rajah aside or asserting their rights by force, the 
Rajah must consent to administer his State in a way which 
justified that measure of coercion of the people by the Govern¬ 
ment The Government could not use its power to maintain the 
Rajah in his rule over the people, without being responsible that 
that rule was reasonably just and consistent with their interests. 
In all his work the Political Agent was under the control of 
the Commissioner of the Division, and both of these officers 
were specially instructed to exercise their authority and super¬ 
vision in a friendly and tactful manner. No officer could have 
been found more fitted than Mr. Berry to inaugurate and carry 
out this wise policy of the Government; and during the years 
that he held the office of Political Agent a system of administra¬ 
tion was introduced over the Feudatory States which has 
rendered it an easy matter for the Government, through a 
succession of political officers, to maintain that policy and 
generally to secure at once the friendship of the Chiefs and 
the general well-being of the people. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE FEUDATORY STATES OF 
CHHATTISGARH 

I T was a deplorable misfortune which prematurely de¬ 
prived the administration of Mr. Berry’s services. He 
was stricken down by one of those sudden and terrible 
strokes of which we have experience in India. He was riding 
out on a Wednesday morning in May, 1889, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Raipur and came to a village where he met several 
funeral processions following one another. In his kindly way 
he drew up beside one of them and asked the bearers about the 
death. They told him that there was cholera in the village, 
and he made inquiry as to the violence of the visitation, and 
found that many were dying. 

It was a dry day in the hot weather, and he was to leeward 
of the body. There seems little doubt that more or less desic¬ 
cated matter laden with germs was carried to him by the strong 
hot wind. It suddenly occurred to him that this might be 
so. He rode home and bathed and changed before he allowed 
his wife and child to meet him. He wrote and told me (for I 
was in camp) about this outbreak of cholera, and related 
all the circumstances of his meeting the biers to a friend in 
Raipur. All went well until the Saturday morning, when he 
suddenly felt ill; and by evening he was dead. Seldom, indeed, 
has the death of so comparatively young an officer evoked 
such widespread grief among the people of a province. Many 
chiefs and tribes and people of diverse races mourned with his 
European friends and brother ofi&cbrs over his untimely death. 

I had held, for more than a year, the Commissionership of 
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Chhattisgarh by the time that he died, and I had visited 
all the fourteen Native States. Those that were accessible to 
head-quarters of districts I had visited by forced marches 
from these head-quarters when I was there on sessions or in¬ 
spection work. The others I had visited in the course of a 
long cold-weather tour. In that tour through the southern 
and eastern States, and m one or two of my flying visits to the 
other States, I had been accompanied by Mr. Berry, It was 
deeply interesting to visit these States, to see their administra¬ 
tion, to make the acquaintance both of the Rajahs and of the 
people, and to find how fully Mr. Berry had won the confidence 
of both during his ten years’ work among them. They were m 
those days even more interesting, perhaps, than they are now; 
though Chhattisgarh is still, I should think, one of the most 
interesting charges in India They were more interesting then, 
perhaps, because the Chiefs had still about them more of the 
old-world spirit and barbaric pomp and circumstance, accom¬ 
panied by a certain uncivilised simplicity, the combination of 
which made their durbars or courts of very great interest. 

The people, too, were for the most part unsophisticated, wild, 
simple, impulsive jungle tribes, with some residents of more 
cultivated country, far removed from the great centres of 
civilisation. At the same time there was the deep interest 
arising from the coming of the railway, the construction of 
which had by that time begun, the railway that was to 
cross the whole of the Chhattisgarh Division, running straight 
from Bombay to Calcutta by way of Nagpur. Many strange 
experiences came to us as the old-world life of Chhattisgarh 
began to give way before advancing civilisation. 

In the course of one of his tours, Mr. Berry travelled with 
horses and camels by a mountain tract direct from the head¬ 
quarters of the Sonpur State to those of the Rairahkol State. 
As he crossed the boundary he found that there was a long¬ 
standing boundary dispute. He found that the Rairahkol 
people were constantly crossing over what the Sonpur people 
regarded as the boundary, and removing timber and other 
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forest produce , and so with the people of Sonpur. The value 
of the produce was not of much consequence; but there were 
constant fights between the people of the two States on each 
side of the border, and not infrequently lives were lost It 
reminded one of old stones of border warfare in countries 
nearer home; but it had a weird sound to us, who are accus¬ 
tomed to the pax Bntannica in India, and were surprised 
to find such a state of things unreported and unknown We 
obtained (under the rules) the sanction of the Government for 
the settlement of that boundary dispute by the Political Agent, 
under the supervision of the Commissioner; and we determined 
to settle it in the course of that cold-weather tour. 

We called on the two Chiefs to meet us on the boundary of 
the two States as near to the disputed tract as the hilly and 
jungly character of the country would permit. The Rajah of 
Sonpur wrote a very courteous private letter to Mr Berry, 
pointing out that, if he met the Rajah of Rairahkol, it would be 
necessary for the latter to comply with certain formalities which 
had been observed at the last meeting of the rulers of the two 
States, when the then Rajah of Rairahkol had, nearly a century 
before, prostrated himself before the Rajah of Sonpur and 
received a KhiUat (robe of honour) from his hand. The Raj'ah 
of Rairahkol was asked about this; and he replied, also in 
a courteous pnvate letter, that he had no record of the 
alleged meeting, and that in any case he could not possibly 
comply with that formality now. 

Mr Berry and I talked the matter over. We determined, a 
little perhaps in jest, but more in earnest, to adopt the following 
expedient. We arranged to pitch our camp one day in the 
nearest village on the Sonpur side, where the river formed an 
undisputed part of the boundary. The Rajah of Sonpur was 
to have his camp in the neighbouring village of that State; and 
the Rajah of Rairahkol was to have his in the nearest village 
on the other side The Rajah of Sonpur was to come and 
pay me a formal visit in my tent, Mr. Berry being also present; 
and, while the Rajah of Sonpur was there, the Rajah of Rairahkol 
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was to arrive, also to pay me a visit. Finding themselves to¬ 
gether in the presence of the Commissioner, as they had not 
infrequently done in durbars at Raipur, the two Chiefs were 
to be introduced solemnly to one another, and were to make 
the usual Eastern salaam and then shake hands “ like English 
gentlemen.” 

The next day we were to pitch our camp on the other side of 
the river in the territory of Rairahkol; and the ceremony w^as 
to be repeated mutaiis mutandis. The Rajah of Rairahkol was to 
visit me; the Rajah of Sonpur w^as to arrive while he was there ; 
and again they were to shake hands “ like English gentlemen.” 
After this double introduction, they were to sit down along 
with their diwans (chief ministers) and discuss the boundary 
question with Mr. Berry and me. The details of this arrange¬ 
ment w'ere communicated privately by Mr. Berry to both the 
Rajahs, and w'ere accepted by both as a perfectly satisfactory 
settlement of the important question of etiquette. 

Accordingly we had our meeting; and it was always men¬ 
tioned afterwards among the officers of Raipur as the “ field 
of the cloth of gold.” Both Rajahs got together as many ele¬ 
phants as they could and hunted out, from all their treasuries 
and throughout their States, as many gold-brocaded cloths as 
they could find, and had them as trappings for the elephants 
and hangings for their tents, and. even as carpets inside and 
outside of their tents, so that the scene w'as one of really con¬ 
siderable splendour. Our discussion ended in the appointing of 
two persons to represent (one for each) the two Rajahs. Natur¬ 
ally enough the men appointed were the diwans. These men, 
accompanied by any villagers or experts that they chose to 
bring as witnesses or assessors, were to go round the boundary 
with us so that it might be demarcated at once. A number of 
the inhabitants of both States were also got together, to be 
ready immediately to put up, on the spot, boundary pillars along 
the line as laid down by us. Mr. Berry and I, accompanied by the 
diwans, w'ent out very early in the morning, riding as far as it 
was possible to ride, and accompanied by a very considerable 
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number of hardy, jungle people, on foot. We dismounted at the 
beginning of the disputed line ; and we walked over it for six 
or eight hours on end. 

The diwans and the people, seeing that we were in earnest to 
settle the matter, and that the boundary we favoured was clearly 
indicated by . the banks of mountain streams and the ridges of 
the hills, set themselves also to help us; and the matter was 
settled in two days’ hard walking from about six in the morning 
till after midday. The boundary pillars were put up as we 
went along; and the dispute was finally settled in a perfectly 
amicable way. 

This may be taken as an illustration of the methods generally 
adopted in our work among the Chiefs. We got hold of them 
and of the people, and simply worked alongside of them. During 
the course of work like this, we could not fail to get into the 
most friendly and intimate relations with our fellow-workers; 
and everything that we had to do, in the way of settling disputes, 
investigating cases and arranging points of State administration, 
tended to cement our friendship and strengthen the bonds that 
united us in our relations with one another. 

The Rajah of Sonpur at that time was a very fine old man; 
and as his State contains a very considerable amount of first- 
rate agricultural land, as well as a good deal of valuable jungle, 
and is situated on the banks of the river Mahanadi, it was a 
State that was capable of great development; and to this he 
and his worthy successors devoted themselves with very con¬ 
siderable success. The present Chief has done so well that 
the Viceroy has given him as a personal distinction the higher 
title of Maharajah. The old Chief of Rairahkol was a man 
who had succeeded to his State as a mere boy, and was by that 
time in the eighth decade of his life. He had, therefore, been 
longer a ruler than probably any other ruler in the world. 
During all that time, without any great intellectual capacity 
or education, he had proved himself a good strong man. He 
was vigorous in constitution, temperate in habits, upright in 
character, and generally desirous to do justice and right. It 
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was quite a pleasant experience to make these two men 
friends 

Our work was not always so pleasant. We sometimes found 
a Chief abusing his power, and permitting the administration of 
his State to become anything but a blessing to his people. 
Sometimes this arose from pure selfishness, from a desire on 
the part of the Chief to wring from the toil-hardened hands of 
his people as much as he could, m order to spend it on his own 
personal pleasure and comfort. Sometimes it arose from ignor¬ 
ance and indolence, and from the fact that the chief was entirely 
in the hands of bad advisers. I remember the case of a very 
genial but stupid highland Chief of pompous but courteous 
manner, and of great hospitality and kindliness. As the railway 
came into the neighbourhood of his State, that State became 
the refuge and stronghold of bad characters from all parts of the 
country. They had their head-quarters imder his protection, 
and from this safe retreat they raided British territory and the 
neighbouring States, leaving the people of the State in which 
they resided generally unmolested. 

It was difiicult to move the Rajah to take a serious view of 
these facts. Neither he nor his people suffered much from these 
scoundrels; and it was m his opinion the duty of the Govern- 
V ment and of the other States to take measures for their own 
protection. To put his own police into an efficient state so as 
to co-operate with them in restraining these criminals would 
necessitate the removal of men who had long been in hereditary 
office, and to incur expenditure the clear advantage of which 
he did not see. It was true also that on all hands he was bemg 
robbed, and his revenue was being embezzled by untrustworthy 
subordinates, some of whom unfortunately were dismissed 
Government officials, and that his people were largely sub¬ 
jected to petty forms of oppression and exaction; but of this 
he was kept largely in ignorance by the unworthy men by 
whom he was surrounded and m whom he had misplaced 
confidence. 

The Political Agent (both Mr. Berry and his successors) and 
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I made many attempts to eonvmce the Rajah of the necessity 
of reform; but, though courteous to us during his interviews 
with us, he was obstinately immovable m regard to his policy. 
On the occasion of my fourth or fifth mterview with him on 
the subject, I warned him that, if he did not comply with the 
requirements of the Central Provinces Government, and carry 
out the necessary reforms, he would find that the Government 
would be compelled to remove him temporarily from the State, 
and undeitake the management of it until the reforms were 
carried out His reply, given courteously enough, but sen- 
tentiously, was to the effect that he had seen Commissioners 
come and go, but he himself had gone on for ever I pointed 
out to him that there had already been one or two cases 
of the temporary supersession of Rajahs who had grossly 
mismanaged their States; but these were tales of what to 
him were remote and unknown places, and he did not give 
much heed. 

On the next occasion he received a great shock. All his mis¬ 
demeanours had been from time to time duly reported to the 
Government, and the Chief Commissioner (the late Sir Alex¬ 
ander Mackenzie) had seen the necessity for serious action. I 
wrote to Sir Alexander privately, and told him I believed that, 
if he would give me a private autograph letter stating that 
the Rajah must be set aside for a time, all might be satisfactorily 
arranged without his being formally dealt with. Sir Alexander 
gave me the necessary letter I went down to visit my mis¬ 
guided fnend He came to see me m my tent, and I took care 
that no one was within hearing. I then reminded him of the 
warnmg I had given him, and I said to him, “ What I told 
you has come true Here is a letter authorising me to set 
you aside.” He was very much moved, and, adopting the 
Oriental forms of supplication, he besought me not to set him 
aside, because even were he ultimately restored he would 
find his authority over his people lost. 

Rnowing the character of the p%ople I recognised fully the 
truth of his statement. I therefore said to him, “ I do not wish 
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to injure you in any way, but these reforms are absolutely neces¬ 
sary. They must be carried out; you yourself cannot do this, 
and the authority must be given to one friendly to you who will 
carry them out on your behalf. The best plan will be this. 
You have not yet taken your father’s ashes to the Ganges, and 
it would be regarded as very reasonable for you to do so. 
If you will go now, I shall lend you the services of an ex¬ 
perienced Indian officer of good family, whom I ean fully trust 
and whom I can cordially recommend to you as a loyal and 
kindly friend. You can summon a Durbar of the principal 
residents of your State, and you can explain to them that it 
will be necessary for you to be absent for a certain number 
of months, and that you have obtained the services of an able 
and experienced officer who will administer your State for 
you in your absence, to whom they must give the same loyal 
obedience as they would render to yourself. You will then 
give him a Sanad,* signed by yourself, accompanied by a 
Khil’atf of office.” The good old man gratefully accepted this 
proposal. 

I left the State and soon sent up the officer appointed in 
time for the date fixed by the Chief for his Durbar. The Chief 
went off to the Ganges as arranged, and through this officer’s 
earnest work, under the supervision and advice of the Political 
Agent, the Augean stables were cleansed. The worst of the 
local officials were removed; trustworthy men were put in 
their place ; and the necessary reforms were introduced. As 
soon as the work was finished, the Rajah was informed, and 
he returned. His pleasure at finding things so much improved, 
and his loyalty to Government were both evidenced by the 
fact that, with my consent spontaneously solicited, he ap¬ 
pointed this Indian officer to be his own diwan, and continued 
the administration of his State on the lines laid down. The 
Chief remained my friend long after I left Chhattisgarh, and 
many were the kindly letters which I received from him after 


* Sanad is a deed or document 
t Khil’at is a robe of honour. 
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my direct connection with him was severed. When I returned 
many years afterwards on a visit to Chhattisgarh, as Chief 
Commissioner of the Province, my old friend had passed 
away; but his son was continuing the administration of the 
State in accordance with the later policy of his worthy old 
father. 

We were not always quite so fortunate in our dealings with 
the Chiefs; but it is wonderful how cordial and kindly were 
the relations between them as a body and the officers of Govern¬ 
ment with whom they were connected. A very striking illus¬ 
tration of this occurred at the time of the modification of the 
boundaries of Bengal in 1904, when the Chiefs of the XJriya 
States of Chhattisgarh (Central Provinces) objected to their 
j^roposed transfer to Bengal mainly because they would thus 
be deprived of the immense advantage of the friendship and 
guidance of the Political Agent. They put their views on 
reeord in a remarkable petition, to which I shall refer more 
fully when discussing what has been called “ the partition of 
Bengal.” 

The Native Chiefs are loyal to the British Government: not 
only the less important and influential Chiefs of the smaller 
States, such as those of Chhattisgarh, but also those of the larger 
Native States. It is very important for us to retain the loyalty of 
these Chiefs, both great and small. There is not the slightest 
doubt that they realise on their part the untold advantages which 
they derive from British rule. They have no desire to go back 
to the tempestuous times which preceded that rule, nor to 
enter into a ceaseless and precarious struggle for existence. 
They understand the benefits of peace both for themselves 
and for their people; and there is nothing that can alienate 
them from us, so long as we respect their position and are 
manifestly strong enough to secure it for them. Weakness in 
the administration of our own Empire fills them with disquiet, 
while needless interference with .their own administration, 
disregard of their dignity, and unsympathetic or bullying 
treatment fill them with disgust. As a rule -they have been 
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particularly fortunate in the pohtical ofi&cers whom Government 
has sent to them, gentlemen of high tone and courteous manners 
and of sound 3 udgment Only such men should ever be ap¬ 
pointed to pohtical office m any native state, however 
small. 

An interesting fact came to my notice m the course of a 
tour m the Bilaspur District of the Central Provinces On 
the border of that district there is a beautiful hill called 
Amarkantak, which was transferred to the neighbouring 
Rewah State as a reward for the loyalty of its Chief. This 
bill IS 3500 feet high and has a very pleasant climate It is 
greatly beloved by the people, especially of that part of India, 
as containing the source of the sacred river Nerbudda. Many 
shrines have been erected there, and it is a place of pilgrimage 
On this account it has been greatly valued by the Rewah 
Durbar 

I went to visit it on one occasion and was much struck 
with the beauty of the place. On my way back to head¬ 
quarters I passed through the Zamindari of Laffa The Chief 
was an old Kanwar, a fine jungle lord of thoroughly sporting 
character. I went out with him to a general beat, which he 
organised for big game of all sorts, and on my way back I 
talked to him about the beauty of Amarkantak He told me 
that he was going there in the course of a few days. He said 
that the Rewah Maharajah was to pay his aimual visit in state 
to Amarkantak, and that as many of the Hindu Chiefs of 
Bilaspur as were able to attend would go there to receive 
him and do him honour. 

T his struck me as very remarkable The Rewah Chief 
had no authority over the Chiefs or Nobles of Bilaspur; but 
their respect for his ancient position, and the fact that he 
was one of their own race or clan, led them m a loyal way to 
go and associate themselves with his formal worship at Amar¬ 
kantak. This loyalty of the native Chiefs was entuely con¬ 
sistent with their loyalty to the British Government. There 
never was a Chief more loyal to our rule, nor more cordial m his 
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relations with British officers, than this good old Laffa Chief, 
for whose memory I have a great regard, and in whose friend¬ 
ship, while he lived, I had great delight. The loyalty of the 
Chiefs of the Indian States is in my opinion very important, on 
account not only of the great extent of the territory—one third 
of the area of India—over which they bear rule, but also of the 
influence which they have beyond their own borders. 



CHAPTER XII 


CHRISTMAS WITH WILD ELEPHANTS 

T here is no part of my service on which I look back 
with greater pleasure than on my tenure of the office 
of Commissioner of Chhattisgarh, of which I took charge 
in 1888. It must be one of the most interesting divisions 
m the whole of India. There were at that time three British 
districts under the Commissioner, in two of which the official 
language was Hindi, of which most of the people in the 
interior spoke the Chhattisgarhi dialect. In the third the 
official language and that of the people was Uriya. The people 
were simple, for they had lived remote. Even the ordinary 
village life had, I think, more of attraction for me than that 
of most other parts of the Province. There were also the 
fourteen Native States, of which I have already said enough, 
and there were many Zamindaris. These were large estates, 
the owners of which were British subjects. At the same time 
the remoteness of their estates, and the peculiar history of 
this part of the country, had given these Zamindars rights and 
customs which placed them in a position midway between the 
ordinary British subject and the Feudatory Chief. The 
Zamindars exercised authority over their people to a far 
greater extent than is the case with proprietors, even more 
wealthy and more powerful, in other parts of the country; and 
they exercised certam powers and rights in the police, excise, 
forest, and other departments such as were not possessed by 
Zamindars in other parts of the Central Provinces. Some of 
the most interesting work of the Division was done amongst 
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the Zamindaris. In this chapter, however, I shall speak of 
sport rather than of work. 

The Matin Zamindari to the north of the Bilaspnr District is 
a wild, hilly tract of about 600 square miles, with a sparse 
population. This estate had, owing to the minority of the 
young chief, come under the Court of Wards, and was directly 
managed by the Commissioner of Chhattisgarh and the Deputy 
Commissioner of Bilaspur. During the lifetime of the last 
Zamindar the estate had become overrun with wild elephants, 
and many of the people had been driven from their villages. 
In the course of a tour in the Bilaspur District, I visited this 
Zamindari, and I found whole villages depopulated. 

The elephants came down, kicking the houses and the 
granaries to pieces and consuming the grain. Sometimes lives 
were lost of those who inadvertently fell in the way of the 
elephants, or who might be attempting to defend their property 
against them. It was manifest that measures must be taken 
for the capture of these elephants. I accordingly wrote to Mr. 
Sanderson, of the Government Kheddah Department, and 
asked him whether he could arrange to conduct operations. 
I told him that, from the best information I could get, there 
were about sixty elephants in the herd which had taken posses¬ 
sion of the estate. He replied that for him to bring up all the 
men and tame elephants required for the capture of this herd, 
and to carry through the operations against them, would 
involve very considerable cost on the small and far from 
wealthy Zamindari. But he advised me to secure the services 
of the neighbouring Maharajah of Sirguja for this purpose. He 
said that the young Maharajah was a plucky and exceedingly 
capable man, whom he had himself trained in Kheddah work; 
that he might be trusted to carry through the business just as 
well as he could do it himself, and that far from the operations 
being costly to the estate, the Maharajah would gladly pay 
to the Zamindar one-fourth of the value of all the elephants he 
might capture, as provided by la^. 

The border of the Matin Zamindari is the old Central Pro- 
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vmces boundary, and on the other side from us was the territory 
(including the Feudatory State of Sirguja) administered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal The Maharajah of Sirguja, 
although he was my immediate neighbour, had hitherto been 
quite unknown to me, as he belonged to a different Province 
I wrote to him, laid the whole case before him, and told him 
what Mr Sanderson had said I received a couiteous and 
cordial reply, stating that he was quite willing to undertake 
the operations; that he would take care to do no avoidable 
injury to the jungle; that he would begin his operations at 
once, and that he would let me know when he was ready to 
operate against the elephants, so that I might, if I chose, 
join his camp and satisfy myself that the operations weie 
being conducted with due regard to the interests of the 
Zamindari. 

Some months later Mr. Cleveland, then a young civilian of two 
or three years’ standing, was m camp with me on special duty m 
the south-west of the Bilaspur District m the neighbourhood of 
the Kawardha Feudatory State We had been compelled to re¬ 
fuse invitations to more than one Christmas Camp, and had been 
pressed with work right over Christmas Day, 1889 We arrived 
in the course of our tour at the town of Bilaspur two days 
after Christmas, and found the station absolutely empty 
The Deputy Comimssioner, Mr Meiklejohn, was in camp in 
the direction of Matin, and every one else had gone oft to some 
Christmas party. We settled down to a quiet life, but a tele¬ 
gram from the Maharajah disturbed us It was brief, but 
momentous. “ Thirty-four elephants are surrounded. Can 
you come at once to Basan ? ” The telegram was from Pendra, 
over forty miles along the Umana branch of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, which was then under construction We got down the 
map, and found that Basan was about sixty-five miles off as 
the crow flies, and eighty miles by village tracks round the hills. 
Telegraphing that we should arrive in two days, we sent off 
two elephants, one carrying a very Imuted kit, about thirty 
miles towards Basan. Next morning we overtook our elephants, 
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driving pait of the way and riding the rest. After a hurried 
breakfast we pushed on between twenty or thirty miles more, 
slept the night at a little village rest-house, and next morning 
reached the elephant country. 

At Jatga, the present capital of the Matin Zamindari, we 
first came on the trace of the huge quarry We found their 
marks close to the hamlet and at the very door of the manager’s 
office Under a tree in front of the office lay the huge 
bleached skull of a wild elephant that had died some time 
before. We heard melancholy tales of the ravages of these 
monsters Again and again as, map in hand, we mentioned 
villages which were marked on our proposed route the remark 
was, “ Deserted • no one lives there. The jungle elephants 
have driven man out ” The Jatga Gaontya (or head man of 
the village) pointed, with a strange mixture of awe and 
triumph, to a sheer precipice n^r the Setgarh Hill about 
eight miles off, over which four out of a herd of five wild ele¬ 
phants, rushing along in panic, had fallen and been dashed to 
pieces Forsyth tells the story in his “ Highlands of Central 
India.” 

We pushed on over the hills through magnificent sal jungle 
and the wild hill scenery to Kudri, where, weary enough with 
our long and trying elephant ride, we gladly saw Mr. Meikle- 
john’s tents and received his cheery welcome. Kudri is about 
three miles short of Basan, to which we had been summoned. 
Our telegram had been received after a whole day’s delay, as is 
the manner of these parts; and Mr. Meiklejohn had then 
started off for Basan, taking all his belongings with him and 
drivmg his camels before him like an Old Testament patriarch, 
because the servants feared to march without him. Suddenly, 
in the middle of the jungle, in grass about six feet high, his 
camels halted He demanded an explanation. “ This is 
Basan,” said the guide. Basan had been deserted: the ele¬ 
phants had taken possession and warned off the human claim¬ 
ants of the village. Kudri was th« nearest habitation of man, 
so he had pitched the tents there. 
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Maharajah Raghonath Saran Singh Deo Bahadur of Sirguja 
was in tents nearer to the immediate scene of the proposed 
operations. He had come out with a host against the wild 
elephants. About one thousand men and thirty-three tame 
elephants, most of them trained “ Kumkis,” accompanied him. 
He had found two herds of wild elephants, in all about thirty- 
five, at the Bahmani Nadi (River) about fifteen or twenty 
miles off. He had set to work with all expedition to run up a 
light fence about six miles in circumference, enclosing a valley 
and part of two hills below Setgarh. Round this he had 
posted at intervals eight or nine hundred men, mostly armed 
with matchlocks and provided with blank cartridges. Into this 
enclosure he had quietly driven all these elephants through 
fifteen miles of glen; and there they were surrounded by 
silent watch fires and sentries constantly on duty. The wild 
elephants wandered about unmolested within this large en¬ 
closure, but were not allowed to pass the guards; and near 
one side of it he had constructed a strong stockade, only about 
two hundred feet square. Having completed these arrange¬ 
ments, the Maharajah had courteously informed us that all was 
ready, and that we might join his camp if we cared to do so. 

Next morning we set off to visit the Maharajah, whose tents 
were not much more than a mile from om-s. He told us that one 
very large male elephant had been decoyed into the stockade 
the day before, and was there tied up and ready to be taken out. 
We started at once to see the process. We seated ourselves 
on the top of the broad wall of the stockade and saw the huge 
tusker. He was a splendid animal. His fore quarters were 
much heavier than in the tame elephant, and his figure was so 
massive that we did not think him so tall as we afterwards 
found him to be. A day or two later we had him measured 
by a man on a tame elephant. He set a bamboo against his 
shoulder ; and we found that he measured 9ft. lOins. He was 
not standing quite straight, and must have been full 10ft. high 
at the shoulder. ^ 

This huge warrior had lost half his tail in some hill fight, and 
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had a great scar on his trunk. We found him tied to some trees 
m the stockade By careful manoeuvring they slipped five 
cables round his neck, fastening the other end of each cable 
round the body of a tame elephant; thus there were five tame 
elephants in front of him. Similarly they fastened each hind 
leg to two elephants. The hind legs were also tied together 
by a rope which, while leaving him free to walk, prevented 
anything like a long stride Having thus securely boimd him 
to nine tame elephants, each of which carried a mahout (driver), 
they undid the ropes which fastened him to the trees within the 
stockade and prepared to lead the forest freebooter away. 

When he saw the gate of the stockade open he went out 
as fast as his captors would allow; but when he found outside 
that he was not to be permitted to choose his own path 
he began to show fight. He halted. The five elephants in 
front put forth all their strength, but could not move him. 
They roared and pulled, but he stood steady, leaning shghtly 
backwards as in a tug-of-war. Then, suddenly, he swung his 
great body round, and dragged back the five for a little space, 
roaring as they came with rage and perhaps with fear. Then 
they recovered and the tug-of-war began again. A sharp 
discharge of blank cartridge behmd him drove him on a httle 
way. This scene was repeated several times. Occasionally 
the blank cartridge had to give way to a specially prepared 
cartridge with about a dozen snipe shot which tickled his 
fat flanks, and sent him gaily along for a time, his pace being 
kept moderate by the drag of the elephants behind. At last 
he was tied up to trees near the Maharajah’s tents, about five 
hundred yards from the stockade. There, poor fellow, he raged 
awhile, kneehng down and pushing his formidable tusks into 
the ground, a grievous representation of Samson bound among 
his enemies 

Next day as there was nothing doing at the stockade we 
determined to have a look at the elephants in their own jungle 
haunts. Divus Augustus (as Mr.<Cleveland translated the “ Deo 
Bahadur” of Sirguja’s name), after some hesitation on the 
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score of risk to ourselves, permitted us to go into the jungle 
on foot under the guidance of two of the most trustworthy 
of his trained men. They led us quietly through the forest by 
the paths cleared by the elephants. At last, with a gesture, 
they stopped us and pointed silently ahead. We peered through 
the trees and just caught sight of one large elephant. We 
heard others behind him and saw dark masses, the forms of 
which were undistinguishable, moving behind the trees. We 
indicated our desire for a nearer view; but the men had 
evidently been warned against this by the Maharajah, who was 
no doubt nervous lest any harm should come to us. As we 
did not wish to lead them to disregard his instructions, we 
returned to the camp, resolved, however, to have a good view 
of these elephants for ourselves. By the aid of a compass we 
carefully marked the direction we took. When we arrived at 
the stockade, we took leave of the Maharajah and went off in 
the direction of our tents. 

As soon as we got out of sight, we turned sharply into the 
jungle. We went on along the elephants’ tracks for a consider¬ 
able distance. Suddenly we came to an open glade, and as we 
looked across it we saw the tusks of a great monarch of the 
herd gleaming through the trees. I had my elephant with me, 
and four of us, besides the Mahout, were seated on it, Mr. 
Meiklejohn, Mr. Cleveland, my trusty servant Ramanah, and 
myself. It seemed to us that the elephants were going to cross 
the glade, so we pushed on to cut them off and get a clearer 
view. In the centre of the glade there stood a large solitary 
tree. As we reached it, the leader of the herd came out to 
look at us. We halted under the shadow of the tree. He came 
towards us, followed by fifteen elephants of all sizes. As he 
drew near, the situation seemed a little serious, and we pre¬ 
pared to do what we could to defend ourselves from attack. 
But after the elephants had stood for a moment looking at us 
and waving their trunks, as we remained motionless, the leader 
turned round and slowly crdSsed the glade to the other side, 
followed by the herd. Then, as they were about to disappear 
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in the jungle he suddenly changed his mind, turned slowly on 
his tracks, and solemnly led them past again. The elephants 
thus marched twice across the open glade within twenty or 
thirty yards of us—a splendid spectacle Moved by irresis¬ 
tible impulse, we followed them a little way; but when they 
got into the jungle again they quickened their pace and dis¬ 
appeared We shall not readily forget that majestic proces¬ 
sion, witnessed among the wild scenery of the sal-clad hills 

That night we spent some hours on the top of the stockade. 
We lay concealed among the'branches of trees, which were 
placed on the top of the broad wall, that we might see some- 
thmg of the operations of the tame elephants which were 
employed to seduce the wild elephants into the stockade 
The tame elephants had been well trained to their work 
They came along through the jungle, grumbling to one another 
about the want of any really luscious food, till they reached 
the gate of the stockade. Then two of them turned m there 
and found sugar-cane laid down for their consumption. They 
attacked it with great gusto, and called to one another m 
triumphant tones about their great find The wild elephants 
heard them, and one or two walked quietly into the stockade 
There were men over the gateway who had oiders to remain 
inactive as long as the elephants were going m, and to drop the 
portcullis as soon as any elephant made as though it would 
attempt to leave the stockade. Eight wild elephants walked 
in before any thought of going out. At the first indication of 
such an intention down came the portcullis. 

The elephants then began to feel the walls of the stockade with 
their trunks to see whether it was possible to demolish it. Men 
were seated along the wall at intervals, armed with long bamboos 
with short, sharp needles at the end of each, with which an 
elephant could be pricked without being hurt. As soon as an 
elephant came to try the wall, the needle was applied to his head 
or trunk, and he started back, convinced, apparently, that he 
might undoubtedly injure himseft if he attempted to run his 
head against the wall; and gradually they settled down in the 
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middle of the stockade by the sugar-cane, with the two tame 
elephants on the most friendly terms. It must be admitted 
that these tame elephants showed the most extraordinary tact 
and intelligence in inducing the wild elephants to enter the 
stockade, and in their relations with them after they got inside ; 
but one could not help feeling a certain sense of irritation at 
their treachery to their own kind. 

After slipping off the wall of the stockade and having a few 
hours’ rest, we returned to the scene of operations soon after 
dawn. The elephants were very much in the same position as 
when we left them. Through little portholes in the stockade, 
beside which the two trained elephants had taken up their 
position, two men, armed with the needle-pointed bamboos 
to which reference has been made, slipped in and, mounting 
each on his elephant, moved toward the gate of the stockade. 
From there with their spears they gently dove the wild ele¬ 
phants to the further end. The gate was then raised a little 
way and fifteen trained elephants, led by two huge tuskers, 
came in. 

The process of tying up then began. About a dozen of the 
trained elephants surrounded the particular elephant to be 
operated on and hustled him into a corner. The two tuskers, 
meanwhile kept the others off. The trained elephants moved 
backwards on the selected elephant, and planted their hind 
quarters against him firmly on all sides so that he could hardly 
move. He and they formed one compact, oscillating mass, 
which reminded one strongly of a football scrimmage. A man 
slipping through one of the portholes of the stockade and be¬ 
tween the legs of one of the tame elephants, got a rope round 
the hind leg of the wild elephant and dashed out again. This 
rope had been fastened to a tree outside the stockade. As 
soon as the elephant felt the rope he struggled with the tame 
elephants and shook them off, but he could not free himself 
from the rope. The operation was repeated until he was tied 
up by all foiu legs to trees in four different directions. It was 
very rarely that the first attempt to fasten the rope on any 
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of the elephant’s legs failed ; and a very striking fact was this, 
that no wild elephant of them all attacked a tame elephant. 
Occasionally, one would lift his trunk inquiringly towards the 
head of the tame elephant where the Mahout (or driver) crouched 
with a black cloth round his waist, himself painted black and 
seeming part of the beast he rode; but a touch of the needle 
made the elephant lower his trunk and abandon his inquiry. 
The men who came in on foot to fasten the ropes sometimes, 
however, seemed to have a narrow escape for their lives. 

On one occasion the elephant that was being tied up was a 
young one, about half-grown. Its mother seemed much agi¬ 
tated and alarmed about the treatment her son was receiving, 
and once or twice she charged past the two huge tuskers that 
were keepmg the wild elephants off. Each time she scattered 
the elephants that were round her cub. At last the Maharajah 
gave the order to “ knock her down.” The larger of the two 
tuskers drew back until his hind quarters touched the wall of the 
stockade The female elephant was occupied in anxiously 
watching her son and was sideways to the great male. Sud¬ 
denly he charged straight at her, caught her on the side with 
the flat of his forehead with aU the force he could, and 
knocked her down on her left side She staggered tremblingly 
to her feet, and he stood over her, waving his trunk, as 
though to warn her that any action on her part in the way 
of interference in the work that was going forward would lead 
to a repetition of the pimishment. She accepted the warning 
and stood perfectly still 

All the elephants were thus tied up. They were then taken 
out. The process was simply to fasten ropes from their neck to 
a certain number of tame elephants in front, and from the 
hind legs to a certain number of the tame elephants behind, 
the number being fixed according to the size of the wild ele¬ 
phant. The ropes that fastened them to the trees were then 
undone, and they were conducted in a most extraordinary 
procession to the camp of the Maharajah, where they were tied 
up. There they were approached gradually by men who gave 
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them long pieces of sugar-cane from their own hands; and it 
was very striking to see how soon these elephants, receiving 
their food only from these men, became accustomed to their 
presence and reconciled to the altered circumstances. It was 
touching to see the anxiety of one of the female elephants 
about her two young ones. As she stood bound, the one about 
a year old would come running to her and she would quietly 
suckle him, he screwing his trunk out of the way in a most 
ludicrous manner. Meanwhile she would throw her trunk over 
his elder brother, some two or three years older, with a soothing 
and protecting air. When she was led out, the two young ones 
trotted before her; and she ^vent without a murmur. The 
infant “ Mouse,” as w^e called him, would sometimes become 
excited, raise his little trunk and open his mouth and shi-iek 
louder than any of the herd. Once he caused great amusement 
by rushing at a rope drawn tight about two feet from the ground 
and taking it at a leap. The natives called the elder brother 
“ Babu ” ; and many a time and oft he scattered groups of 
them as he charged about in wild excitement. 

Next day we saw a beat which, though unsuccessful, was 
very exciting. We occupied a position on the top of the stock¬ 
ade with the Maharajah, among the leaf-covered branches. We 
sat there in silence for hours as the elephants were being 
quietly driven towards the wings of the stockade; then we 
heard the sound of the beating together of sticks, by which 
sound they were driven, and the elephants came crashing 
slowly through the Jungle. Then matchlocks, loaded with 
blank cartridges, were fired ; shouting began and ten or twelve 
wild elephants rushed into view, accompanied by as many 
trained ones. They came on at the pace of racing ponies. 
They dashed towards one wing, then across to the other, again 
and again. Two tame elephants near the gate then ran in; 
but apparently the wild elephants did not see them, or perhaps 
they did not see the gate. In any case they did not follow. 
The tame elephants came'out again. The wild elephants 
apparently thought that the tame elephants were rushing in 
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the direction from which they had come They faced about 
and made a dashing charge through the beaters into the jungle 
The whole scene did not occupy many seconds, but such 
excitement and commotion we had never witnessed 

Next day Mr. Cleveland and I took our departure for Bilaspur, 
leaving the Maharajah to his elephants and the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner to continue his tour among the Wards’ Estates 
We had sent on our elephants twenty miles the day before, 
and came that distance on two kindly lent us by the Maharajah. 
We determined to push across country in a practically straight 
line, instead of going from village to village We had one or 
two Gond guides, who knew the hills well We passed through 
dense jungle foi about forty miles, and descended on the plain 
over the Laffa Ghat by a path that only one European was 
known to have traversed before We spent the night in a police 
outpost, and i cached Bilaspur next forenoon I had sent off 
a letter to announce my coming the day before I started It 
arnved three days after us It had been delightful, though 
almost uncanny, to be so far from post-bags and telegrams and 
official life We had compressed into about half of the Christmas 
public holiday s enough of excitement to last for months We had 
passed over miles of wild mountains and forest, and had taken 
part in scenes such as we could hardly hope to witness again 
We carried with us the most pleasant recollections of the 
Maharajah and the home of the elephants Of these he man¬ 
aged, before the operations were concluded, to capture, if my 
memory serves me right, no fewer than forty-two This brought 
some money into the coffers of the Matm Zammdar, and re¬ 
lieved his people from a terrible visitation 
The Maharajah of Sirguja, who is still alive, was then qmte a 
young man His State was one of the five Hmdi Feudatory States 
handed over from Bengal to the Central Provinces in 1904 I 
have seen him several times of later years, and he continues to 
be quite happy in his relations with Government. He is most 
hospitable and friendly, and it is^a pleasure to visit him, for he 
has a delightful family. His only defect is that he is too easily 

M 
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led or influenced by subordinates. He was a splendid sports¬ 
man in his youth, and continues still to take interest in sport 
and in his jungles. He is a humane and sensible man ; he has 
a large number of captured elephants, and his system is to 
accustom them for a considerable period of the year to jungle 
life and for a few months only to his service. In the jungle they 
wander about quite freely, except that each wears a chain 
fastened to one hind leg, which serves to tie him up when neces¬ 
sary. They are in charge of men who periodically feed them with 
sugar-cane and other luxuries ; and at certain periods they 
are led by these men to any part of the State where their 
services are required for burden-bearing or for assistance in 
forest work. The system works well, and the Maharajah and 
his elephants get on well together. 

Before leaving the subject of elephants, I may mention an 
incident which occurred some time later than this in the Sonpur 
State to the south of the Sambalpur District in Orissa. I was 
on tour in the Feudatory States, and had several Rajahs and 
Zamindars assembled to meet me and discuss the affairs of 
that part of the country. Many of them had elephants with 
them, and one of these went mad. He had killed his own 
Mahout, who was, I fancy, not a great credit to his profession, 
and another man had barely escaped with his life from an 
attack made on him. The elephant was in the neighbourhood 
of our camp, and we slept all night with our rifles loaded in case 
he should attack our tents. We had ai’ranged that in the morn¬ 
ing we should go after a tiger in the neighbourhood, and our 
servants slipped into om: tents before dawn and carried off 
our rifles to the spot where the beat for the tiger was to take 
place. All the weapons in the camp were thus carried off 
except my shot-gun. 

In the morning I left the camp accompanied by a large 
retinue of Rajahs and one or two European gentlemen, of whom 
one was a very old man paying me a visit. About two miles 
from the camp, as we turned round the high embankment of 
a tank, we suddenly came face to face with the mad elephant. 
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He charged straight at us, and we all fled; but there was no 
place of refuge near. It was manifest that we could not all 
escape with our lives The use which the Maharajah of Sirguja 
had made of specially prepared snipe cartridges and their won¬ 
derful effect on the elephants occurred to my mind I seized 
a Chaprasi (orderly) who was rushing |)ast me and took out of 
the bag that he carried two of my No 1 cartridges I thrust 
them into my gun and turned round suddenly face to face 
with the elephant I fired point-blank into the light-coloured 
spot at the top of his trunk He roared with pain and swung 
round on his hind legs I immediately gave him the second 
barrel behind, and he dashed off and disappeared m the jungle. 
He was afterwards captured and cured 

On this occasion I had one of many illustrations of the pluck 
and devotion often shown by the Indian gentleman. Among 
our number that day was Rai Gopmath Guru Bahadur, the 
Uriya Brahman Tahsildar, who received the title of Rai 
Bahadur for his splendid conduct during the Kalahandi insur¬ 
rection When the elephant first charged at us our impulse 
was, of course, to run away, which we all did I did not notice 
that the Rai Bahadur kept close to me, but when I stopped 
to fire at the elephant, I heard him shout in Uriya, ‘‘ Stand, all 
of you, the sahib is standing.” When all was over, I turned to 
find him standing alone beside me, unarmed ^ He was my 
friend, and I was his Chief. He could do nothing to save me; 
but he could not leave me in danger: that was all It was a 
wonderful escape; there is no doubt that some lives would 
have been lost but for my oppoitune recollection of my ex¬ 
periences among the elephants m the Matin Zammdari. 



CHAPTER XIII 


WITH TIGERS AND BIG GAME 

L ife in the jungles is exceedingly interesting and 
delightful. The jungle people charm us with their 
simplicity and friendliness; and our admiration is called 
forth by their resourcefulness and pluck. A number of illus¬ 
trations might be given of the great skill they acquire in dealing 
with the wild beasts and birds, and in replenishing their larder. 
When I was on tour in the Sambalpur District very many 
years ago, I made arrangements for duck-shooting in one of 
the many excellent tanks in that district. On the day of 
my arrival, however, I had a slight attack of fever, and was 
unable to go out. In the afternoon a Gond Malguzar (or head 
man of the village) came to my tent with a present of one or 
two duck. With the kindly consideration of his class, he had 
refrained from shooting them, as that might have frightened the 
birds and interfered with my sport next day ; but he had cap¬ 
tured them. I asked him how he had done it. He explained 
the process, and agreed to show it to me. 

I accordingly went with him on the following day at noon 
to one of the tanks in the neighbourhood. There I saw one 
or two inverted clay garras"^ floating quietly with the wind 
in the direction of the duck, which were gathered in the middle 
of the pond. They floated amongst the duck, which looked at 
them with slight suspicion; but seeing that they were only 
clay garras took no further notice. After one or two had 
passed, however, there floated by another garra which had 
been constructed with so^^^wide a mouth that it could be 

* A garra or garwa is a round water-pot with a small opening at the top. 
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placed over the head and on the shoulders of one of the 
Gonds It had two small holes in it through w’^hich it was 
possible for him to see He swam quietly with the gar? a on 
his head into the midst of the duck, and as he passed he put up 
his hand and pulled one after another under the water, until he 
had three. Each duck, as it went down, made a slight flutter, 
but it was only momentary; and this garra, like the rest, 
passed through the midst of the birds and came gently toward 
the other side of the tank Near the edge it went under water, 
and did not reappear. Instead, a man stepped out of the water 
under cover of the reeds, carrying the three duck in his hand. 
In this way the Gonds are able, without the necessity for a gun 
or a gun licence, and without expenditure on powder and shot, 
to replenish their larder 

In the Balaghat District I was walking into camp with a 
Baiga* after a good ride from my last camp As I came 
near my tents, I saw a pipal (fig) tree, with a number of 
green pigeons feeding on the fruit I said to my companion 
that I must come m the evening and get one or two of 
these. In a very short time he turned up at my tent with 
half a dozen green pigeon in his hand They were alive, 
but unable to fly. His plan was to take some bird-lime of his 
own private manufacture, and smear with it one or two of the 
branches of the pipal near the fruit. A bird would step on this 
lime, and then, feeling that there was something sticky and 
uncomfortable on its foot, clean the foot against the feathers 
of its breast The result was that the wings of the bird adhered 
to the breast feathers After this had been going on for a short 
time, the Baiga and his friends raised a sudden shout below 
the tree The birds immediately raised their feet and attempted 
to fly away. Those whose feathers had been smeared found 
that their wings would not act, and fell like lifeless bodies to 
the ground where the Baiga made them prisoners My com¬ 
panion had not been accustomed to meeting European officers, 

* The Baigas are a wild tribe with certain priestly functions among the 
aborigmes 
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and did not know their preference for shooting their own game, 
so he brought these to me to save me trouble. 

I had a more amusing illustration once of the kindly desire 
of the simple Indian, resident in the jungle, to meet what he 
believed to be the wishes of his European guest. I was passing 
through a small and remote Native State on a somewhat hurried 
journey towards head-quarters. I had to halt for a day to allow 
my camp followers to overtake me. The Chief told me that a 
panther had killed a goat very near my camp, and that he had 
arranged for a beat so that I might get the panther. The beat 
was unsuccessful; and when it was over the Chief asked me if I 
could not stay until the next day, in which case, he said, he was 
perfectly certain that I would get the beast. I expressed regret 
that I must leave at a very early hour in the morning. Next 
morning he was present to say good-bye, and with him he had 
brought the panther in a cage-like trap mounted on wheels. 
It had been caught in the night; and he suggested that I should 
shoot the beast through the bars of the cage. He was somewhat 
disappointed when I declined to take that step ; but his 
disappointment passed away when I told him that I should 
prefer to take the panther with me and present it to the small 
zoological garden at Nagpur. 

The jungle tribes have a great variety of traps for wild animals. 
One of these is a little enclosure of thick bamboo fencing, within 
which a goat is tied near a spear firmly fixed in the ground at a 
particular angle. The goat bleats in the night, and so attracts 
the panther. The fence is just too high to allow the panther 
to see over, but is low enough to form an easy jump. The 
panther gathers himself for a spring, clears the fence, and is 
transfixed by the spear. 

Another trap is to place a poisoned arrow in a fixed bow 
against a rock or a tree in such a position as to command the 
path by which a tiger is accustomed to come and go. To 
this bow are attached four strings, two on each side. The 
first on the right hand is a ^ring high enough to be touched 
by the neck or body of a bullock, or of a man who may be 




Aw-viting l-ilE Tiglr 

The sportsman ma\ be seen in his “machan (literally, raised seat or platform) awaiting the 
approach of the beat He maj see a large number of wild beasts of man> kinds pass below him, but ne 
will not fire till the tiger comes 
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passing through the jungle. If either of these touches this 
high string, the arrow is discharged harmlessly; for it is past 
before he reaches that spot in the path which it commands. 
The tiger, however, crouches low in walking and would pass 
below that string, and would come to a second string, which, as 
he touched it with his foot, would release the arrow just at the 
right time to catch him behind the shoulder. The poison would 
begin to work immediately, and he would be found dead next 
day within a reasonable distance. The strings on the other 
side were precisely of the same character, so that any man or 
bullock coming from that side would be equally safe, and any 
tiger coming from that side would be equally likely to pay 
the penalty. 

I once had a delightful tour through the Bastar State, a 
wild State with great possibilities of development, the name of 
which has been recently associated in the Press with a rising 
of some of the aborigines. I came to a certain village where they 
told me that they had been much harassed by a man-eating- 
tiger; but that they had succeeded in catching it in a 
trap. They took me to see the trap, and, as one’s nose 
bore witness, the tiger was lying dead within it. It was 
constructed in the following manner. A great tree had been 
cut down ; its branches had been lopped off, and the trunk 
had been placed in a deep cutting into which it almost exactly 
fitted. The one end of the tree was on the ground in this 
cutting. The other end was raised by means of a prop which 
had been placed about half-way down the trunk within the 
cutting. To this prop a small goat had been securely tied. 
T his goat bleated plaintively at night and attracted the notice 
of the cruel marauder. He turned in, seized the goat, and 
began dragging it out. The prop gave way, and the heavy tree 
fell upon his back,' lying with dead weight upon him from head 
to tail; and so he was secured and left to die. 

The villagers came together and lifted the tree in my presence. 
It was a strange sight to see the great tiger stretched out 
dead at the bottom of this cutting. The marks made by his 
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claws on the ground showed the struggle that he ha d made; 
and one could not help feeling some pity for the awful sufferings 
which must have preceded his death This feeling somewhat 
passed away when a 'post 'mortem examination exposed some 
of the contents of his stomach. Amongst these was the bangle 
of a young Maria woman, who had been among his victims 
Her relatives pressed this sad memorial of the mcident upon me, 
and were much pleased to receive more than its value in return 
The man-eating tiger is a terrible visitation in a countryside 
The tiger does not ordinarily attack man. I have myself, 
when unarmed, met a tiger face to face in the jungle, and he 
has turned away growling at the disturbance, but altogether 
disinclined to enter the lists with me, not knowing his advantage 
Ordinarily the tiger confines his attention to the lower aonnalg 
making a satisfactory meal or two on a good plump deer, or one 
of the cattle of a herd glazing in the jungle The man-eater is 
generally one which finds himself unable, from some cause or 
other, to hunt with success It may be that he has been wounded 
in a way that has maimed him without taking his life It is gener¬ 
ally due to the act of some Indian Shikari (hunter) provided with 
a very inferior weapon. From the hind leg of one man-eater of 
this class I extracted a slug which had broken a bone and 
rendered it impossible for the tiger to make his usual spring at 
his prey Ordinarily one finds that the man-eater is either an 
old, mangy, worn-out animal, or one that has been injured in 
this way He takes to killing men and women when he finds 
that he cannot otherwise satisfy his hunger 
There is another class, however, I believe . those trained as 
cubs by a man-eatmg mother to feed on men I remember going 
out after such a man-eater in one of the little hill Zamindaris 
m the east of the Raipur District The Zamindar came out 
with me, and kindly took me to the scene of operations on an 
elephant I took up my position m a tree which he had prepared 
beforehand, and the beat was organised The beat came on 
over the hill for a considerable distance, and then stopped 
From the place where I was awaiting the advent of the tigress. 
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I could hear the shouts of the men, the blowing of the horns, 
and the beating of their drums; but the beat did not come 
any nearer. At last a man came running to me and said that 
the tigress had taken refuge in a cave. I sent to the Zamindar 
for the elephant, which he assured me was very staunch and 
would face any tiger. I took a large quantity of dry hay, and 
some grass a little damper, and pushed the elephant up towards 
the mouth of the cave, threw down the hay and grass, and flung 
into it a piece of lighted fuel (cow-dung cake). The wind was 
blowing into the mouth of the cave. I pushed the elephant 
back, and took my station a few yards off, with my rifle levelled 
at the mouth of the cave to shoot the brute as she came out. 
She put out her head and looked ; but seeing me, she withdrew 
into the recesses of the cave. As I waited, still pointing my 
rifle at the cave mouth, I heard a sound somewhat between a 
cough and a growl on my right rear. Turning round, I saw that 
the beast must have slipped out by some other exit from the 
cave. 

The elephant, which was supposed to be staunch, had begun 
to tremble so that my rifle was moving like a ship on a choppy 
sea. Doing my best, however, to steady it, I fired at the 
retreating tigress. I hit her, but I hit her low. I inflicted a 
severe wound on her stomach, and she turned on me at once. 
The elephant fled, and I had a few unpleasant minutes with the 
elephant tearing along, as fast as he could, and the tigress 
bounding along neck and neck with him just a few yards up 
the hill. I could not reload the barrel which I had just dis¬ 
charged, for I felt that the tigress might leap on to the elephant 
at any moment, and I was bound to keep the second barrel for 
her. For the same reason, I dared not risk firing the second 
barrel; for my aim would have been very uncertain, and I 
should have been left unarmed. 

Fortunately for me, the elephant tripped and nearly came 
down. Nothing terrifies an elephant more than the fear of a 
fall; so he steadied himself and paused in his panic-stricken 
flight. The tigress shot ahead, and, finding herself ahead, went 
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straight on The elephant turned round and fled in the opposite 
direction It was some little time before the Mahout (driver) 
could stop him ; but nothing that we could do would turn him 
m the direction of the tigress; so I got down I fortunately 
knew the country well, and judged that she had gone over a 
little knoll, and was probably lying cooling her woimd in a 
soft, marshy piece of ground on the other side Giving orders 
to all the natives to get into or remain in trees, I pushed cau¬ 
tiously forward up the knoll to a bush which was at the top of it 
I peered through this and saw the tigress lying below as I had 
anticipated Fortunately she was to windward of me I pushed 
my rifle gently through the outermost branches of the bush, 
and levelled it at her Just as I got my fore sight on her, she 
raised her head and looked round suspiciously This gave me 
a splendid target, and I fired and shot her in the neck, breaking 
the spine and killing the beast. 

I do not think that I have ever seen greater enthusiasm 
than marked our return to camp. The victims had for the most 
part been women, who were seized by the tigress as they were 
gathering the mohwa berries, which are used both for food and 
for the preparation of a spirituous liquor; and there were tales 
of about thirty-five deaths within a short period before. We 
took a charpm (village bed) for the tiger’s bier, and it was 
carried shoulder high into the camp eight or ten miles away. 
All the beaters danced round it; and as we drew near the 
camp they were reinforced by the villagers on every side 
When we reached the tents there were hundreds, if not thou¬ 
sands, dancing round it and shoutmg, “ Jai! Sirkar ki jai! ” 
(Glory or victory to the Government) We found that the cave 
had many human remams ; and it was apparently satisfactorily 
established that the tigress had been in the habit of carrying 
her victims alive to the cave and teachmg two little cubs to 
kill them there. We were fortunately able, next day, to secure 
the two cubs, which had slunk away while we were dealing with 
their mother, but whose cries" of hunger led to their discovery. 
One other man-eating story may be told as an illustration 
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of courage and devotion not at all unusual among these brave 
simple jungle people I have in my possession a tiger’s skin 
which has no mark on it, except a cut on its hind quarters 
I had placed a young Assistant Commissioner on special 
duty after several man-eaters in the State of Kawardha in 
the cold weather of 1889-90 These man-eaters were holding 
the ghats (passes) between the plains of Chhattisgarh and the 
hill country of Mandla, and absolutely stopped the traffic 
which was carried by pack bullocks I was engaged m inspecting 
Settlement work in the State I fell in with my young friend 
one day as he was preparing to beat for one of the man-eaters. 
We had just organised the beat and placed our ‘‘ stops ” * in 
certain trees, near which we had taken up our position 

As we were about to send orders to the distant beaters to 
begin operations, a woman came running to us, and cried out 
that her son, a grown lad, had been earned off by the tiger from 
the village hard by. We at once set off for the spot, taking with 
us the few men whom we had retained as ‘‘ stops ” We found 
that the tiger had just carried off the lad into a narrow stiip of 
jungle, which formed a sort of spur to the main forest As we 
got near this strip, we met the lad’s father returning with his 
boy’s body The poor lad had his skull smashed, and was qmte 
dead; but the brave old Gond had attacked the tiger with his 
little axe, and had inflicted so severe a wound on his hind 
quarters that the brute had dropped his prey and turned on 
the man. The latter had stepped up fearlessly towards him, 
and the brute had turned away and slipped into the strip of 
jungle. 

We sent our small body of men round the fields to the far 
end of this strip, and we told them that when they got there 
they were to stand and shout, and make as much noise as they 
could without entering the jungle. Meanwhile we each got 
astride the branch of a tree. These two trees were at a little 
distance from one another, and commanded practically the 

* ** Stops” aie men placed m trees near the guns to tap on the branches and 
turn the tiger towards the guns, if he tries to pass out of the line 
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whole of the end of the narrow strip communicating with the 
main jungle. Hearing the noise behind him, the tiger naturally 
made for the dense forest. He came out looking to right and 
left in an angry and defiant way, right under the tree occu¬ 
pied by my friend, who raised his heavy twelve-bore gun to 
his shoulder. The animal saw the movement and paused to 
look up. My friend took advantage of this opportunity and 
fired. He struck the brute full in the chest. It did not move 
from its position ; but its legs simply gave way under it, and 
it sank to the ground. There was only one bullet mark in the 
skin, and that was in the middle of the chest. When the skin 
was removed the operating Chamar (worker in skin and leather) 
cut through this hole. There was therefore no mark left on 
the skin at all except a long wound in the hind quarters, where 
we found that the blow of the axe had penetrated to the bone. 
Mr. Cleveland, who was successful in killing all the man-eaters, 
kindly left this skin in my possession as a memorial of the 
prowess of the brave old father. 

Many yeai's ago, when I was Commissioner at Chhattisgarh, 
I had to go out to Khariar (about one hundred miles from 
Raipur) to settle some urgent matters connected with that 
Zamindari. I took with me Mr. Chapman, a young civilian 
who had just joined. We wrote to the Zamindar, a Chauhan 
Chief, giving him notice of our visit, despatched our tents and 
kit, and followed them a few days later. With relays of horses 
we rode straight out to the Khariar border. There the Zamindar 
met us. He was an enthusiastic sportsman, and eagerly 
offered to show us tiger, buffalo and bison, in the intervals of 
our work. We marched with him in five short stages to his 
capital, discussing en route the business about which I had 
come down. 

At Petiapali we had news of buffalo. My own Shikaris 
had been left at Suarmar to mark down the man-eating 
tigress above referred to, which I was determined to get on 
the way back; but the Zamindar, who, by the way, had 
the title of Rajah, preferred that we should have his own 
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people as trackers. He thought that this would prevent 
friction with the country folk Dugan Majhi was the head 
man of a little village near Petiapah and was a well-known 
Gond tracker. He led us through fine sal ]ungle with heie and 
there a thick clump of bamboos, and here and there a green 
glade with a little nppling brook, not dry in these jungles even 
at the end of April We went a mile or two on my elephant, 
and then dismounting followed our guide on foot. We had two 
other Gonds with us, one of whom carried a chagal * of water, 
to most men indispensable m jungle work After a while we 
came on the tracks of a herd A little further forward we came 
on a solitary Gond who had been left to try and keep the herd 
in view. Not a word was uttered, but he pointed forward 
towards a low-lying pait of the forest which was still fresh and 
green We pushed on with eager but suppressed excitement 
A small Gond soon after swaimed up a tree and peered cau¬ 
tiously round Coming down, he stepped out rapidly but 
silently, and soon stopped and pointed foiward Then we got 
our first glimpse of the herd just across a nullah, about three 
himdred yards to windward of us 

Dugari, who knew the jungle well, led us quickly off to the 
right. He calculated that the herd, which was quietly grazing, 
would move down the bank of the nullah, and that we should 
be able to cut it off He was right, we came on them suddenly, 
face to face. The monarch of the herd was about one hundred 
yards off and facing us Suddenly the herd took fright, turned 
round and dashed off. I could not resist firing at the bull as 
he fled, for I knew that there was no hope of any more stalkmg 
of the herd that day I hit him in the hind quarters, but did 
not wound him severely- He separated from the herd, however, 
and we followed his lonely track. On a hard piece of ground we 
lost it, and sat down for a while to demolish a sandwich or two, 
while Dugari and his friends scattered to pick up the track 
again They soon found it; and we immediately set forth. 
It was marvellous to see Dugari Step out, touching lightly with 
* A large skin bottle earned by a strap over the shoulder. 
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his stick, as he went, faint tracks that were sometimes almost 
invisible to ns even when pointed out. 

We had walked about half a mile, Dugari in front followed 
by me, Chapman, and another Gond in that order, when sud¬ 
denly the second Gond touched Chapman on the shoulder and 
pointed into a nursery of young trees. There w^as the bull 
standing not fifty yards off, rubbing his head against a young 
sal sapling. There were two thick bushes between us and him, 
but we saw him very distinctly. Chapman fired both barrels 
of his rifle, and I fired one of mine. We aimed at his neck, and 
thought that we must have finished him. He disabused our 
minds immediately. As we found out later, he had not been 
touched. All three bullets had been deflected. He turned and 
charged us with all his strength. Fortunately I was the nearest 
of the group with one bullet still in my rifle. I waited till he 
dashed out from among the bushes, having my rifle levelled at 
him as he came. His head was down, one horn almost sweeping 
the ground, and he presented a fine target. As soon as I got a 
clear view of it, I gave him my remaining bullet in the middle 
of the forehead just above the eyes, at about ten yards’ dis¬ 
tance, and leapt aside, I heard a tremendous crash and turned 
round to see him lying dead. The whole thing was over before 
we had time to think. 

As we stood beside him I said to Chapman that it was a very 
foolish thing to be standing with empty rifles beside so large 
an animal simply because we supposed him to be dead. I then 
opened the breech of my rifle, and to my surprise I found both 
barrels loaded. I must have loaded them instinctively as I 
leapt aside, and would, I hope, have been ready for the buffalo 
if he had charged again ; but as the necessity had passed away 
I had forgotten the instinctive act. We were fairly excited, 
especially Chapman, who had up to this seen nothing of sport; 
but Dugari was calm and unmoved. I asked him whether he 
was not delighted. He replied, It was not written that you 
were to be killed by this buffalo ; and I think that the Rajah 
will give me a silver bangle because you are safe.” 
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Next day we had a long weary hunt We had done ofl&ce 
work from dawn till noon, when we got news of a herd We weie 
led up close to it by the faithful Dugan At last we saw a fine 
bull m the distance; but he also saw us and vanished like a 
ghost m the thick jungle, taking the herd with him. We fol¬ 
lowed their tracks a long way, and then lost them and began to 
make our way wearily towaids the camp When we were close 
to the tents we met the Zammdar with some villagers who 
gave us news of a great bull that had taken possession of the 
water supply of a village about four miles off He was a crusty 
old solitary bull, and would allow no one near ; so the villagers 
had to go a mile or two instead of two hundred yards for their 
daily supply of water 

It was by this time neaily five o’clock, so we rode off as fast 
as we could, taking no one with us, but trusting to get a guide 
at the little jungle village of Babupah, where the buffalo was 
We found a man willing to guide us, who also told us that 
another man was posted m a tiee close to the place where the 
buffalo was lying. We weie told that he would point out where 
the beast was. We went on foot from the village Within 
half a mile we came to the nullah with a strip of jungle like a 
spur from the neighbouring hill We separated and moved 
stealthily towards the water supply from different directions 
At last we heard the animal, slowly beating with his tail as 
he lay among the long grass and shrubs m the bed of the nullah. 
We tried to get sight of him, but could not He heard us, how¬ 
ever, and with a warning bellow came up to turn us off his 
preserve He had to come out of the nullah sideways We 
gave him two bullets m the neck and one m the triangle under . 
the ribs as he came out. This troubled him terribly and the 
fight was soon over. His horns were the largest I had seen, 
and measured ten feet eight mches. 

During our short stay with the Rajah we got three fine 
buffaloes, a tiger, a bear and a man-eating tigress—^no mean 
bag Tracking the buffalo is mflch more interesting than 
tiger shooting; but it is very rarely that it gives the same 
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satisfaction to one’s conscience. When the tiger is killed, there 
is a destroyer the less, either of man or of his possessions. It is 
rare to find a buffalo that is really offensive : the churlish old 
bull that we. killed at the Babupali, nullah deserved his fate 
for his selfish appropriation of the only water supply within 
reasonable distance of the village; but it is not often 
that the people suffer in this way from the presence of 
buffaloes. The damage they do is mainly damage to crops ; 
and they are so like the tame buffalo, from which we get 
so much milk for our domestic use, that th^g is little satis¬ 
faction in compassing* their death. Indeed, they are much 
finer animals, and I always felt compuhction in shooting 
them. 

We got no bison at Khariar. We did not attempt to go to the 
place among the hills where the Rajah told us they were to be 
found; but later on, in the Chanda District, when I was 
Commissioner of Nagpur, some friendly Gonds showed me 
bison in the jungle. Once during the rains I ran out from 
Chanda to a forest bungalow, some fifteen or twenty miles 
away, and slept the night there. My Gond friends, who had 
often been with me on other expeditions, woke me at three 
in the morning, and took me to a place quite close by where 
there was a salt-lick. We arrived there just after the herd had 
left, so we had a long stern chase. The fallen leaves were 
sodden with the rain, and it was easy to walk through the jungle 
without making a noise; and we walked at a great pace fol¬ 
lowing clear tracks. Asi^e were pushing on afte^having 
walked about ten miles, we heard a roaring such as one hears 
in the Zdoowhen the animals are to be fed. I inquired in a 
whisper from the Gond, wKd was beside me, what it meant. 
He said, “ It is a bison.” The word he used was “ Gaur ”; for 
there are few sibilant soimds in the jungle language of the 
Gonds. They use sounds that do not travel. The noise was 
directly on our right, so I put two Muhammadan Chaprasis* who 
were with me into trees i6 mark the tracks we were about to 
* Menial servants or orderlies. 
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leave, and, taking the two Gonds with me, we pushed directly 
towards the noise. 

After walking a very short distance, we came to a glade in 
which I saw a sight which I shall never forget. Two great bison 
bulls had their horns interlocked and were wrestling with one 
another. The cows of the herd were dancing round in frantic 
excitement with their tails in the air, and bellowing for all they 
were worth. The conflict had lasted for some little time : 
suddenly without any reason apparent to me, one of the 
bulls turned tail and fled, leaving his antagonist in posses¬ 
sion of the herd. In the middle of the glade there was a large 
tree ; nearer the other side from where I was there stood a 
smaller one : the victorious bull went up to this and stood 
rubbing his horns against it. He was facing me, and the tree 
was more or less between us. I felt that I could not get a shot 
at him from where I was. I therefore made a sign to the Gond 
that I was going to creep through the long grass to the big tree 
in the middle of the glade and take aim from there. He shook 
his head, as indicating that the movement could not be carried 
out. I went down as flat as I could, however, and on hands 
and knees, holding my rifle close to me, I slipped through the 
grass till I got to the tree. Then I raised myself behind it, and 
cautiously putting my rifle round the corner of it, I fired at the 
bull. He presented a fine target, probably not more than fifty 
yards off. I felt that I had hit him, but he dashed off without 
a sound, the whole herd galloping away with him. 

The Gond was so excited that, contrary to custom, he 
shouted, ‘‘ Nahin lagla (You have not hit).” I held up my hand 
to silence him, and pushed on after the herd. As I turned a 
corner of a bamboo clump, not much more than a hundred 
yards off, I almost tripped on the dead body of the bull. We 
carried him to the tents, where the Gonds had a great feast. 
I sent the head and neck in a cart into Chanda, taking care that 
the carter was not a Hindu. My wife sent it straight on to the 
station at Warora in charge of a Muhammadan Chaprasi, and 
by eight o’clock in the morning it was with Johnson, the Kamp- 

N 
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tee taxidermist, who preserved it with peifect success, although 
it was the rainy season Meanwhile, I suppose the defeated 
bull resumed the mastership of the herd. 

The bison is much moie attractive m appearance than the 
buffalo He is even less offensive The pleasure of pursuit 
in the long tracking through the jungle, wnth the feeling that 
at any moment you may come on the herd, is great; but the 
satisfaction of killing a bison is small except to our Gond 
companions, who like exceedingly to have a great feast of 
bison flesh 

The Gonds are wonderfully attractive people They are 
absolutely without feai, and are intensely loyal to any one 
who associates with them in a friendly way They expect to be 
regularly paid, and to receive a full allowance of their ordinary 
food while they are working with you. These conditions being 
granted, there is nothing that they will not do, so long as they 
do not suspect their European leader either of fear or serious 
incapacity. I sent two of my Chanda Gonds over to Burmah 
at the request of Captain Fryer, then private secretary to the 
Lieutenant-Governor They did splendid work even in those, 
to them, unknown jungles; and young Fryer sent them home 
full of delight at his treatment of them, and with a handsome 
reward, which enabled them to buy a little land for themselves. 
It was touching to see the reluctance with which they crossed 
the water to Burmah. I was then Home Secretary to the 
Government of India in Calcutta I received them there and 
put them on board ship It was nothing but their perfect 
confidence m their old friend that induced them to go, and it 
was delightful indeed to see them return safe and sound, full of 
gratitude for the kindness shown them by Captain Fryer and 
his friends, and full of pride in his appreciation of their services 
He had quite won their hearts A man must be a little more 
than a good office man if he is to have real and permanent 
influence over the jungle peoples. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY 
AND DEBT 

T O know something about the agricultural community is 
to know something about India, for the vast majority 
of the people are agricultural. In the Central Provinces 
we used to go about among them, and it was recognised as a 
duty to become acquainted with them. The Collector had 
to keep himself in touch with them, or he became, and was 
well known to be, an inefficient officer. He had to know the 
character of cultivation and the state of the crops in all parts 
of his District. The land revenue was paid to him at his own, 
or at one of the subordinate Treasuries. He was responsible for 
its prompt realisation, for understanding the reasons for any 
default, and for treating default leniently when the reasons for 
it were valid. The payments made by the Malguzar or 
Zamindar * are fixed not only on his home farm, but on the 
rents of the tenants. The condition of the tenants is therefore 
a matter of importance to the Collector, as well as the condition 
of the proprietor; and there is no part of a Collector’s duty 
more important than going about among the people and, by 
frank talk with them and personal inspection of the village 
lands, ascertaining their actual condition. 

This is also a duty which the people expect him to perform. 
They do not resent the fullest and frankest discussion of their 
affairs, but they very deeply feel any show of indifference. 

* The Zamindar is literally the holder of Jhe land ; and the Malguzar is liter¬ 
ally the man through whom the revenue is paid to Government Both of 
these terms are used for the proprietor of a village or group of villages. 
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The Government is expected to understand them, and to be 
ready to help them when necessary There are not a few who 
prefer the ryotwari system, under which the Government 
settlement of land revenue is made directly with the cultivator 
himself. There is no middle man to consume some of the 
revenue which ought to come to Government But I myself 
prefer the old Central Provinces system, m which the settle¬ 
ment IS made ivith the Malguzar, or village proprietor, in full 
cognisance of the rents he realises. To have a local man of 
some standing to help the people over periods of temporary 
difficulty, and to take a lead in village life is often a‘ great 
advantage But it does not relieve the Revenue officer 
of the duty of knowing the condition of the cultivators 
He must get beyond the Malguzar, and know the ryots as 
well. 

The ryots like to be allowed to tell all their story Any 
trouble they have, or anything that interests them, and still 
more any matter in regard to which they think that the Revenue 
officei can help them, will be poured into his ears, if he will 
listen. And he will be a very foolish person if, m the vast 
majority of cases, he does not let them say all they have to say. 
It sometimes may seem waste of time, but it is better and 
more valuable work than much for which the time might other¬ 
wise have been saved. To an earnest and sympathetic officer 
it IS always a pleasure to hear what the people have to say; 
and to them it is such a privilege to speak freely, that they 
will take any order in good part piovided that it is passed 
after they have had a kindly hearing, and full consideration 
has been given to what they have said Kmdly and patient 
conduct towards the people enables an officer to carry f-.bpm 
with him m a truly marvellous way. 

A missionary once said to me, “ We may be of great use to 
you: the Government officer does his work righteously and 
conscientiously, but he has not time to explain things to the 
people. We go about amcRig them and can explain.” Mis- 
sionanes do help in this way, but the Government officer who 
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fails to try to find time to “ explain things ” makes a great 
mistake. 

I recollect a case in which it became necessary to substitute 
Government servants for the hereditary Village Accountants 
who had become practically useless to the people. The measure 
was undoubtedly a sound one, and the Government determined 
to carry it out. Some of the old hereditary men fought for the 
maintenance of the old system, though the orders gave as full 
consideration to their personal claims as possible. One fine 
old man fought hard for his family office and dignity. The 
Deputy Commissioner, who was a man well known for a some- 
\vhat hasty manner of doing business, had called the case in 
which this man had petitioned urging his claim. Finding that 
there was to be opposition he adjourned it, and then, taking 
it up one day when the petitioner was absent, he struck it off 
in default. The man was furious, and declared that he would 
fight the case to the end, appealing “ London tak.”* I had 
succeeded in charge of the District, and sent for him and tried 
to show him that he would gain nothing by all this expensive 
litigation. He said that he would not submit to injustice, and 
that he had a good case. I promised to come to his village and 
hear it. 

I went soon after, and kept nearly a whole day free for it. My 
friend came with a mass of books and papers. I made him sit 
down on the floor of my tent surrounded with them, and listened 
to him and took notes. After some hours with him, I summed 
up the case to him, expounding the whole policy, and explaining 
that policy as applying to his claim. He listened quietly and 
respectfully. At the end he simply said to me in Marathi, Do 
you really think that I shall gain nothing by fighting ? ” 
I replied, ‘‘I am sure of it, my friend.” He unhesitatingly 
answered, ‘‘ Then I shall sign ” ; and there and then he signed 
the agreement accepting the Government Scheme. He re¬ 
mained my friend till he died, and his son was one of the Indian 

e 

* “ Even to London,” i.e. to the Privy Council or to the Secretary of State, as 
the case might be. 
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gentlemen who pluckily stood by me years afterwards when I 
was engaged m suppressing the Nagpur gram riots. This is 
not a very exceptional case. 

I cannot even now think without astonishment of a case 
which moved me not a little at the time When I was Sessions 
Judge in Chhattisgarh, I had to sentence a poor man to death 
for a savage murder. He was taken outside the court, and I 
heard great weeping and wailing. I ascertained that his women¬ 
folk were giving expression to their grief. When I went out to 
walk home they rushed at me, threw themselves suddenly at 
my feet, and cued for mercy The constables who were near— 
like so many of the low class of police when untrained and 
officious—^attempted to drive them away by force. I forbade 
this. And I asked the poor women what they wanted They 
told me. I explained to them that I was as powerless as they» 
that I believed that it was proved that the man had committed 
the murder, and that the law required me to pass the sentence. 
I went on to explain that the law gave them an appeal, that 
there was a higher court than mine, the judge of which might 
alter my order if he did not agree with my finding I got 
a kindly Indian barrister to draw up their appeal for tb«»m 
there and then I heard that the appeal was dismissed and 
the sentence earned out 

Some months later my wife and I were riding through a 
village far from head-quarters Several women came, some to 
me and some to my wife, and touched our feet and said, “ Peace 
be to you.” I said, “ Who are you ’ ” Their answer was, “ We 
are the women to whom you were kmd when the man of our 
house was sentenced to death for murder.” They had no ill- 
feeling to me for having passed the sentence; but they remem¬ 
bered with gratitude that I had listened to the story of their 
grief, and had done what I could for them It is not difficult 
to wm the hearts of these kindly, simple people; and they have 
a wonderful way of winning ours. It is worth while to get 
among them and help to^mitigate their sorrows or increase 
theu happiness. 
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Indeed, it is wonderful how happy their lives are. India is 
not a country in which the climate is favourable to hard work. 

I heard a fairly energetic man once say, There are times in 
India when I feel very much disinclined for physical exertion. 

I like to sit and think ; and sometimes I only sit.” The village 
folk do not, as a rule, work harder than they are compelled to do. 
Their standard of comfort is not high; and so long as their urgent 
wants are satisfied they do not care to exert themselves. 
They work hard enough when work must be done. At seed time 
and harvest they give weary days to toil, ploughing and sowing 
and transplanting and reaping, often in circumstances of much 
discomfort from rain or irrigation; but they do no more than 
they must. Yet in all they are cheery, and one may often hear 
the song of them that labour, as well as see the joy of harvest. 

To me it was always a touching spectacle to see a band of 
pilgrims on their way to Jaganath’s temple at Puri.* They used 
to pass through Raipur before the railway to Puri made pil¬ 
grimage more easy. They were going to fulfil some vow, to give 
thanks for some special blessing. They would come sometimes, 
nearly a whole village together, for hundreds of miles with their 
bullocks and carts and their families, and go singing down the 
road the praises of their God. They had looked forward to 
this pious journey for years, and expected much blessing from it. 
Often they would return weary and wellnigh stripped of all 
they had by the rapacious priests and temple servants. Often 
some of them fell victims to cholera and other ills incident to pil¬ 
grim life in India. Sometimes they had not even obtained a 
satisfactory view of the strangely unlovely idol they had gone 
to see. But they were going back to their old life, loyal and 
patient as ever, not understanding why things had not been made 
brighter for them, but not complaining. In much of their life 
we cannot help these people; but we can at least sympathise 
with them, and we can hardly help loving them when we know 
them well. 

* The temple of Jaganath (“the Lord of the World,” a form of Krishna) at 
Puri is one of the principal places of pilgrimage in India. 
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St. Paul said * to the Athenians, “ Ye men of Athens, in all 
things I perceive that ye are somewhat superstitious (or 
religious) ” This is emphatically a characteiistic of the Indian 
peoples. At the time of the great eclipse of the sun, in the last 
decade of last century, I happened to be at home on leave 
The late Professor Copeland, the Astronomer Royal in Scotland, 
asked me to help him in respect of an expedition he was organis¬ 
ing to see it in India I gave him letters of mtroduction to some 
of the Central Provinces officeis, and amongst others to the Tah- 
sildar of Ratol, a town on the line of total eclipse When 
he came back he was full of the kindness he had received, and 
especially of the unstinted help the country people had given 
him. When I met the Tahsildar (a Brahman from the Konkan 
of Bombay) I congratulated him on his having made Professor 
Copeland’s visit a success He said, with a smile, “ The credit 
is not mine. The Professor has a most venerable appear¬ 
ance, and I translated his title of ‘ Astronomer Royal ’ into 
Marathi as Astrologer to the Queen ’; so the people received 
him with reverence, and gave him all the help they could ” 

I was greatly moved by the following incident I bad 
assembled many landlords and bankers to leceive my t.bgr.Trg 
for the help they had given to the people during the trials of 
the famine which I had to fight as Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces The famine seemed over, for the Meteoro¬ 
logical Department had given us good hope of ram; and 
I fixed my meeting for the beginning of July, feehng confident 
that the monsoon would have burst by then But the rain 
had not come; and the sky was clear when we went to the 
meeting. Our hearts were full of anxiety. In speakmg of it 
at the end of a long meetmg in which the work of all had 
been detailed and many had received special marks of ap¬ 
proval, I said that perhaps we had another year of trial 
before us, but that we prayed to the Merciful Father to deliver 
us from so terrible a visitation 

Acts xra 23 (Revised Version) the margin reads “ rehgious” for "super- 
sbtioiis ” 
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As I drove away from the meeting, the sky was overclouded, 
and I barely got under cover before the rain came down. As 
my wife and I sat at lunch there was shouting outside. Thou¬ 
sands were gathered with relieved and thankful hearts. They 
shouted, “ Victory to our Chief Commissioner! He prayed for 
rain ; and it has come.” I spoke to them a few words of good 
cheer, and bade them go home and give God the glory. The 
scene greatly impressed us. It was full of gladness and of 
solemnity. They have the faith of little children, and ‘‘ of 
such is the kingdom of God.” 

One of the greatest evils connected wdth agricultural life in 
India is the indebtedness of the people, and the difficulty that 
they have in obtaining command of capital for carrying on 
agricultural work and effecting improvements. The indebted¬ 
ness of the people has long attracted the attention of the 
Government and of those who are in any way interested in their 
welfare. It is not easy to understand why there should be so 
large a proportion of the agricultural community involved in 
debt; for there are so many careful and prudent persons among 
the agricultural classes that many who know them would be 
inclined to say that habits of prudence and thrift characterise 
the people generally. That the Hindu is not necessarily im¬ 
provident and unthrifty is manifested by the many cases that 
one sees of lives conducted on sound business principles ; and 
yet it cannot be denied that indebtedness is, to an extraordinary 
degree, characteristic of the agricultural classes. 

There is one'reason for this which is manifest on the 
face of it to any one who has practical experience of the life 
of the people, namely, that it is practically impossible for 
any man or any family that has once fallen into debt to recover. 
Therefore, generation by generation there is a tendency for 
indebtedness to increase. It is not the policy of the money¬ 
lender to sell up the debtor except under special circum¬ 
stances, He will sell him up if he desires for himself, or for 
any one in whom he is interested, the" property which the debtor 
owns; or he will sell him up when the debtor has become so 
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involved as to be unable to pay what he regards as adequate 
interest for the money he has lent; but he will not ordinarily 
sell him up so long as he can extract from him a good profit in 
the shape of interest. Then, again, there is something in the 
climate of India that is against any great or special effoit. 
The routine of life is as much as most men desire special 
effort IS irksome Thus it is that, from generation to generation, 
the debt descends, sometimes without increasing m volume to 
any very appreciable extent, but without diminishing There is 
one thing the creditor does not like m a debtor who has pro¬ 
perty such as to form anything like reasonable security. that 
IS repayment of the loan, and the conditions of the debt are 
generally such as make the repayment of the principal very 
diiBBcult. 

Certain exceptional demands of the debtor for more money 
tend also to increase or, at all events, to maintain the amount of 
the debt A man may be repaying his debt steadily year by year; 
but suddenly a marriage is to take place which must be on a 
scale of expenditure such as will reflect credit on the family, 
and be a subject of pride to the married couple in after years. 
This expenditure may swallow up all that has been repaid, or 
even more; and the debt is left at least as heavy a burden as 
before. Or there may be a temporary or local failure in crops, 
from the direct consequence of which the agriculturist only 
escapes by incurring fresh debt. With a people who find it 
exceedmgly difficult to get rid of debt when once incurred, 
and who have many occasions in the course of their ordinary 
life on which a sudden demand is made for money which they 
have not at hand, it is only natural that indebtedness should 
tend to increase. 

It is an extraordinary thing how difficult many natives find 
it to keep money. They are very sensitive to such public opinion 
as exists in their villages. And that public opinion is frequently 
unfavourable to the prudent use of money, especially if that 
money is of the nature of % “ windfall.” I had once a native 
coachman who talked French. I forget how I discovered this 
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very unusual aceomplisliment, for lie never boasted of it. I 
discovered it one day by accident; and then I ascertained on 
inquiry that he had emigrated to the West Indies, where he 
had spent some years. I asked him whether he had saved 
nothing there. He told me that he had been very comfortable. 
His employer had been kind to him, and had paid him well; 
but he had longed to get back to his home ; and, having saved 
over five hundred rupees, he had returned. 

Such a sum would in those days have kept him and his 
family in comfort for five years; or invested it would have 
made him a comparatively rich man. I asked him how he had 
invested his savings. He replied that he had not possessed 
them over two or three weeks. There was a feast to be given 
to his caste-fellows on his return, so that his position in the 
caste might be assured after his journeyings beyond “the black 
water ”; and there were presents and entertainments to be 
given to his friends : how could he, after a long absence, refuse 
such calls ? So all the savings of his exile were gone ; and he 
had settled down to a life for which he had acquired both the 
taste and the qualifications during his absence. He was an 
excellent coachman, hard-working and conscientious, and simply 
devoted to his horses. 

Another case occurs to my mind. A good Gond cultivator 
of great vigour and of no little intelligence had placed me under 
considerable obligation by services rendered to me in the jungle. 
As I was leaving that part of the country, I made him the present 
of what seemed to him a very large sum of money. He at once 
asked me to buy a little bit of land with it, and present that 
instead. I advised him to look out for a piece of land and buy 
it himself. He said that he feared that was impossible : his 
friends would think it so selfish of him to keep all that money 
to himself ! So I got him to look out quietly for such a plot as 
would suit him, and report privately to me. I then got a 
trustworthy Indian friend to buy it for me, and handed it over 
to the Gond, who was allowed to enjoy it in peace. 

Such incidents as these are quite typical. They indicate 
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what IS well known to all who know the people well, namely, 
that it IS hard for the ordinary native of India to keep money 
He lives up to his income he is expected to do that. He is 
thrifty m that he can live on little ; but as a rule he cannot 
save, unless he does it secretly : there are too many effective 
demands on his purse from his relatives and friends It is a 
defect in social economy; but it has this redeeming feature, 
that it saves the country from a poor law. the people sup¬ 
port their own poor liberality is characteristic of the people 

The Settlement Officer soon learns this, and it greatly affects 
the assessment made by wise and considerate officers There 
is nothing more disastrous to a district than a harsh, incon¬ 
siderate, and heavy assessment An assessment may be ac¬ 
tually ]ust, and yet haish and unwise. I remember having a 
talk, when I was a Commissioner of Division, with a Malguzar of 
many villages, a man of position and influence in that part of 
the country He complained of the great increase m his assess¬ 
ment. I went over all the papers with him very carefully It 
was easy to show that owing to the construction of the railway 
and the general rise of prices, the assessments were perfectly 
]ust. My friend, an upright and honest man, admitted frankly 
that this^ was tiue But he pointed out that he had saved 
but little, and that it was very difficult for him to reduce 
his expenditure at once within the limits of his reduced income 
I represented the matter to the Settlement Officer, and to the 
Government, and his assessment was slightly reduced, and 
(what was much more important) the increase was made 
progressive over a term of years. Th,is is a wise and reasonable 
procedure sometimes adopted in such cases. 

To return to the matter of indebtedness, what strikes one 
as particularly noteworthy is the high rate of interest which 
money-lenders all over the country are able to exact. Cases 
are constantly brought to notice which actually appal one: 
the interest seems so extortionate. One is apt, from the ex¬ 
perience which he has of a l&rge number of such cases to de¬ 
nounce the money-lender and to regard him as one of the enemies 
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of his race. It would be unfair to take up this position, and to 
pass a sweeping condemnation on the whole class. It is 
necessary to consider the circumstances more carefully, and 
also to bear in mind that there are many kinds of men with 
many characters engaged in this profession. At the same time, 
it is undoubtedly true that a Government officer engaged in 
Revenue work, or in the administration of civil justice meets 
with a large number of cruel and rapacious men following the 
occupation of money-lender. 

In some villages I have known the good old hereditary 
money-lender, wffiose family had follow^ed this calling for genera¬ 
tions among people who looked up to him very much as to a 
father. I remember one kindly old money-lender, with no 
very great capital, but just enough to meet the wants of the 
village community. He had very few customers outside his 
own village, and the villagers never dreamed of going to any 
one else. Their relations with him were very kindly. I do 
not think that I ever heard of his being in court as a 
plaintiff. Any disputes were settled by the village Pan- 
chayat,”* ^vhose authority is frequently exercised with great 
advantage. He gave the people his money when they needed 
it; they paid interest for it; and he was nothing but their 
kindly friend. This, however, is a state of things that one 
does not find often nowadays, and then only in the remoter 
villages in the course of a tour in the interior. One finds 
somewhat more frequently a Malguzar wffio lives on such 
terms with his own ryots.f He lends them seed grain, and 
sometimes gives them also subsistence during the time of 
ploughing and sowing and waiting for the harvest; and then 
he is repaid for what he has advanced, receiving in addition 
to that the interest on his advance and his rent. In many 
cases, I have found the relations between such a Malguzar and 
his ryots to be of the most kindly character, though this also 

* The Panchayat is the Council of Village Elders: its literal meaning is 
“ Council of Five,” The influence of these El^^ers, based on their age, character, 
and local experience, was very great: it is in many places now waning. 

t The ryot or o'ayat is the tenant. 
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IS a phase of Indian life which is too much passing away with 
advancing civilisation. 

It is not only as an illustration of the more simple and kindly 
past that one takes pleasure m such cases as I have indicated 
They also serve as an explanation of the state of things m 
regard to indebtedness which has grown up largely under our 
own civilisation There was no doubt a considerable amount of 
debt and of usury before our time; and traditions come down to 
us which show that the character and practice of the usurer were 
often even worse then than we find them now The high rate 
of interest then charged and the seventy of the usurer’s attitude 
may in some cases have been due to the fact that the remedy 
against a recalcitrant or negligent debtor was not so simple 
nor so prompt in those days as it is now, and that therefore the 
risk of loss was greater It must also be remembered that in 
those days there was much less capital A loan was not so 
easily obtained. When the usurer came in with his advance of 
money he found a man with an urgent demand, who at the same 
time was not a very satisfactory debtor, and the transaction 
was one in which his position of advantage enabled him to get 
almost any return for the risk that he was running, and what he 
demanded was often exorbitant 

The ordinary transactions between creditor and debtor were 
then mainly connected with the advance of gram for sub¬ 
sistence, and for seed to the agriculturist These were repayable 
in kind at the harvest A very common rate of interest was 
siwat (literally one and a quarter ”) • that is to say, the 
gram was to be returned with 25 per cent of interest. This 
seems at first sight very high mterest, especially as the debt 
had to be repaid within about six months; but when it 
IS remembered that the price of gram is high at the time of 
sowing and low at the time of harvest, this rate of mterest does 
not appear to be so exorbitant. 

Now, in India, custom, rather than either competition or 
reason, regulates to a very* large extent economic conditions, 
and the rate of mterest has a very unfortunate connection 
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with this customary law. When, on the one hand, improved 
communications made markets accessible, and, on the other 
hand, the natural tendency of advancing civilisation substituted 
payments in cash for payments in kind, there was introduced 
that modification of the relation between creditor and debtor 
which changed these old grain debts into money debts. But then 
customary law prevailed to enable the money-lenders to extract 
from their debtors the old rate of interest. We find, therefore, 
that, even when the debts are contracted in cash, the rate of 
interest at which the agriculturist is being financed varies 
throughout India, in the great majority of cases, from 25 to 
50 per cent. A man borrows money for seed grain for the rabi 
or spring harvest, and for subsistence during the period of 
preparation for that harvest. He may borrow the money 
about June or July, and he repays it seven or eight months 
later. He promises to repay it with siwcd, that is, with interest 
at 25 per cent. Twenty-five per cent for eight months is equal 
to 37| per cent a year. 

Even this is not the w^orst. Usury laws were introduced by 
well-meaning but misguided authorities, with a view to bene¬ 
fit debtors, but really to their injury. I need not discuss 
the many ways in which usury laws are avoided; but there 
is one habit which is largely due to usury laws, and which 
has greatly increased the burden of the agriculturist in regard 
to the interest he pays : that is the habit of over-stating the 
debt and paying interest in advance. When a debtor was hard 
pressed for money and came to his creditor, the creditor found 
that the rate of interest which the law allowed was just about 
one-half of what he wanted. All that he had to do, however, 
was to double the sum the debtor required, and compel the 
debtor to acknowledge the receipt of that larger sum, while 
he only really received the smaller. This seemed for the 
creditor all that he wanted in the way of interest, and for the 
debtor all that he wanted in the way of cash. 

The necessity for this has passed away with the usury laws ; 
but a habit once learned is not easily forgotten in India. It is 
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not necessary now to resort to the practice (though, unfortun¬ 
ately, examples still occur) of entering an over-statement of the 
amount of the debt in the bond, but the habit has been 
acquired of making a deduction from the amount actually 
paid to the debtoi. This deduction is now made on the plea of 
having the fiist instalment of interest paid in advance If a 
man is borrowing Rs 100 at 25 per cent and pays the in¬ 
terest in advance, he is actually receiving Rs 75 at 33^ per 
cent. If the debt is payable in six months it is not less than 
66| per cent. 

Thus the high rate of interest prevailing so widely in agricul¬ 
tural communities throughout India is due in part to customary 
rates for cash which took their origin in old days when security 
was less sound than now, and when recovery was much more 
difficult It IS also due to the maintenance, in respect of cash, 
of rates of interest which were reasonable for gram in view of 
the lower prices at harvest than at seed time, but which are 
exorbitant in respect of cash It is also in part due to the 
payment of interest in advance, a practice which appeals to 
have its origin in the unfortunate lessons taught by the usury 
laws. The result is that the agricultural communities are 
deeply involved m debt, and are unable to obtain capital 
for the carrying on of their business and for effecting improve¬ 
ments on anything like reasonable terms. 
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THE FINANCING OF AGRICULTURISTS 

T he Government and its officers have had many a battle 
with the usurer. But there is nothing more difficult 
than to defend an ignorant peasantr}^ against the con¬ 
sequences of their own thoughtlessness. It is necessary that 
the law should, as far as possible, be certain in its operation ; 
and it is impossible to leave the laying down of the law entirely 
to the courts, especially when the Judges live apart from the 
people, and do not understand their circumstances. In older 
days the Judges lived more among the people, and had much less 
judicial work. It was wonderful how much of substantial 
justice was done in these days by men who did not discriminate 
much between law and fact, but were inclined to regard law 
as nothing more than the correct interpretation and treatment 
of fact. All the same, the idiosyncrasies of individual officers 
intensified the proverbial uncertainty of the law, and ex¬ 
perience tended to show that attempts to interfere with con¬ 
tracts as made often resulted in injury to the people generally, 
and that the astute usurer could often, by some means or 
other, get round such provisions of the Acts of the legislature 
or of the case-law of the judges as were framed for the protec¬ 
tion of their debtors. 

Early in my service I was employed as a Subordinate Judge 
in succession to a man who was well known to be very per¬ 
functory in his work. I found that this man had not noticed 
a change in the Law of Limitation regarding the date in pro¬ 
ceedings in Execution of Decrees from which the period of 
limitation was to count. Formerly it had been the date of final 
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order in the last Execution proceedings; now it was the 
date of institution of these pioceedings. I found a case of 
Execution pending against a Kunbi''' Malguzar. I read the 
proceedings carefully It was plain that the court had given 
a decree with great reluctance owing to the exorbitant nature 
of the demand. The old debt, which had been contracted by 
the present Judgment Debtor’s father, had been paid off over 
and over again by the exeessive mteiest demanded, despite 
the good security of the land; yet the debt had increased in 
amount. And now the Malguzai’s village was to be sold 

I discovered that the usuier (ivho was well known as a 
relentless Shylock) had brought his Execution proceedings 
after the peiiod prescribed by the new law had expired. 
I told him so, and mtimated that I would strike off the case 
and set the debtor free I knew that it was necessary to 
see for myself that the debtor understood this So I directed 
the Tahsildar f to older him to appear before me on the day 
fixed for hearing the ease He came, and I explained to him 
that as the debt had not been contracted by him, and had been 
more than adequately repaid already, I had determined to 
take advantage of a mistake in law made by his ci editor and 
dismiss the case : his village was now restored to him ; and he 
had better keep out of debt in future He could hardly believe 
that the burden of years had rolled away. I record with 
satisfaction that I knew him afterwards for years, and that he 
kept free of debt As for the usurer, he had many similar cases ; 
and his mistake in law really^ broke his heart. His son, 
though not altogether estimable, did not inherit his father’s 
ruthless disposition By some such means as these, or otherwise, 
one was able sometimes to save a worthy agriculturist; but 
such efforts were sporadic and only affected individuals. 

A far more extensive and systematic effort directly to 
relieve indebted agriculturists was made possible m the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces by the famine of the last years of the nine- 

* The Kunbis are a good cultivatmg caste 

t Indian local Eevenue oflScer 
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teenth century. The Government is the great landowner. 
The “ proprietors ” of land realise the profits of their home 
farms and also receive the rents from the tenants of the other 
village lands ; and out of these profits and rents they pay 
to Government as revenue a sum fixed from time to time 
on well-understood pi’inciples, retaining the balance as their 
own. Many of the tenants again have certain rights of transfer, 
which give their lands a marketable value. It is clear that this 
system has two great advantages. It gives the landlord an 
interest in the prosperity of his tenants ; for he cannot pay his 
revenue unless they can pay their rents. It also gives the 
Government a direct interest in the prosperity of both land¬ 
lords and tenants, on which the realisation of the assessed 
revenue depends. When agricultural trouble comes, the tenants 
look to the landlord, and both look to the Government, for 
sympathy and necessary assistance. This is the natural working 
of the system. I have seen it in the Central Provinces ; and I 
have seen the other system of a permanent settlement, in which 
the payments to Government have no real relation to present 
conditions : there can be no doubt that under the latter system 
there is no such bond of intimacy and sympathy between the 
Government and the people as under the former. 

Now when the famine came in the Central Provinces, the 
severest famine in all our history, apart from the relief works 
and other measures for the feeding of the people, it was necessary 
to take steps to help the agrieultural community through the 
unparalleled crisis. Among these jneasures were the grant of 
“ takavi ” loans and the remission of revenue. The loans were 
given to Malguzars and ryots who needed them to enable them 
to purchase seed and carry through their agricultural work. 
The remission of revenue meant that the Government not 
only suspended, but actually wrote off revenue which the failure 
of the erops rendered it impossible for the Malguzars to pay. 
It was at once seen that the interests of the people and of 
the Government alike demanded that this liberality on the 
part of Government necessitated similar liberality on the part 
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of other creditors. Government could not agree to give ad¬ 
vances or remit dues from the public funds merely to make 
it easier for other creditors to realise their dues. The law 
rendered it possible for Government to avoid this blunder, 
while helping the people. 

The revenue is the fiist charge on the land: every other 
debt gives place to this; and “ takavi ” is collected so far 
like land revenue that it has a certain precedence. If the 
Government chose to do so, it could realise its revenue by 
selling up a defaulting Malguzar, no matter what the cir¬ 
cumstances were that led to the default. Of course, Govern¬ 
ment would never sell up a man whose default was due 
to scarcity or famine, if he could be saved But it would 
not abstain from selling him up if by that act of clemency 
it could not save him, but merely leave the creditor to sell 
him up, and realise for himself the money which ought 
legally and rightfully to find its way into the public purse 
Therefore, the Government went to the creditors and said, 
“We will not help your debtors unless you also show them 
clemency, and place them m a position, after paying you what 
they reasonably can, to live in a fairly suitable way and 
carry on their agricultural work ” The sensible or sympa¬ 
thetic creditor would have no desire to see his debtor sold up 
for the Government revenue that would be to kill the goose 
that laid for him the golden egg He would therefore naturally 
be willing to help the Government to set the debtor, rendered 
bankrupt by the scarcity, on his feet again. This was the basis 
of the great scheme of “ debt conciliation ” in the Central 
Provinces. 

It was wonderful how it succeeded. At first a good deal of 
persuasion was required But as the operations spread and 
became well understood, “ suspicion gave way to acquiescence, 
and acquiescence to an apprehension lest one should be left 
out of the scheme ” Creditors petitioned for “ conciliation ” 
as well as debtors. It was fine to see an officer at work. We 
gave our best Indian officers to the scheme. Such an officer 
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would be seen sitting down quietly among the people, with the 
creditors on one side and the debtors on the other. Beside him 
were sometimes seated influential landlords and others, \vho 
helped him in his work. Around this group, or in its vicinity, 
were other creditors and debtors awaiting their turn. In quiet 
and confidential conference the “ Conciliation Board ” ascer¬ 
tained all the assets and liabilities of each debtor. Its aim 
was to bring the amount of each man’s debts within his paying 
capacity. It did not press wasteful remissions. If a debtor 
were in a position to pay all, no remission was adjudged; but 
solvent persons rarely applied. 

Where its action was required, the Board not only arranged 
for remission, but also settled the whole method of such pay¬ 
ments as it found right to order. Sometimes the whole estate 
was left with the debtor, suitable instalments being fixed for 
payment of such a portion of the debt as was not remitted. 
Sometimes part of the estate was given, and sometimes merely 
nominal payments, in full satisfaction of all claims, enough 
being left to the debtor to live on. The effect on the community 
was wonderful. Enormous debts were wiped out. A million 
of rupees of debt were remitted in the Sangor District, and 
about six hundred thousand each in the Balaghat and Bhandara 
Districts. The work was carried on in some other parts at the 
same time. Creditors felt that they were better off than they 
would have been by the mere ruin of their debtors. Debtors 
were set free from an absolutely unbearable incubus which 
had taken all heart out of them. I know of hardly anything 
that made a greater impression on the people; and the effect 
on their condition and spirits was very noticeable. It is es¬ 
pecially delightful, too, to think that the work was done mainly 
by Indian officers, who threw themselves heart and soul into it, 
and did it with sympathy, tact, and uprightness. Men like 
Anant Lai, Ram Bhau and Ganga Singh showed what devotion 
to duty animates some of our Indian oJBficers. 

Such a measure as this, however, is temporary, and meets a 
special crisis. The evil of indebtedness among the agricultural 
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community demands more permanent measures. These have 
occupied the attention of the Government from time to time. 
But the root of the matter was never touched until the idea of 
co-operative credit was taken up and worked out by the 
Agricultural Department. The history of this measure is 
interesting as illustrating the manner in which schemes are 
framed m India. 

The Agricultural Depaitment owed its origin to the famines 
and to the desiie to make the people less dependent on the 
amount and distribution of the rainfall This Department 
concerns itself with matters affecting the interests of the 
agricultural community It aims at assisting them in the 
selection of seed, m finding the best markets, in ascertaining 
the most marketable products, and m adopting new machinery 
and methods suited to India, and in other ways improving 
their cultivation and their staples It also concerns itself 
with carrying out, or assisting the people in carrying out, 
permanent land improvements, designed both to improve agri¬ 
culture m ordinary years, and also to make the people more 
independent in years when the ordinal y conditions do not 
prevail. 

In 1882 I was appointed the fiist Director of Agriculture 
m the Central Provinces, and entrusted with the task of in¬ 
augurating the new Department there I was sent to other 
Provmces to see what had been done The greatest progress 
had been made m the North-west Provmces and Oudh (now 
known as the United Provinces); and I remember the sense 
of hopefulness with which I returned to the Central Provinces 
to take the work in hand under my old Chief, Sir John Morris. 
But I was withdrawn from the work by one of those accidents 
which so often interfere with our plans in India, the sudden 
illness of the Chief Secretary, to whose office Sir John Morris 
transferred me. On my advice, Sir John sent for Mr. (now 
Sir Bamfylde) Fuller, then Assistant Director in the North¬ 
western Provinces, who had shown me over the work that 
was being done there. 
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Mr. Fuller came with that unbounded energy that has always 
characterised him, and full of zeal for the new work with which 
his association with Sir Edward Buck had inspired him, and 
the Department, in which Settlement work and Agricultural 
work were then united, was soon in first-rate working order. It 
was reserved, however, for the famine to turn more earnest 
attention to the agricultural part of the work, especially in 
regard to schemes for irrigation. But I must not allow myself 
to be drawn into reminiscences of the tours over the Province 
which I took with my old friend Mr. Craddock, now its Chief 
Commissioner, and Mr. Harriott of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, now one of his secretaries, and of the great schemes 
which we planned and which they have carried out. 

One matter w^hich has long attracted the attention of Revenue 
officers and is now the special care of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment is the question of financing agricultural improvements. 
The lesson learned by the Government of India is well and 
briefly expressed in the following sentence from the Report of 
the Famine Commission, presided over by Sir Anthony (now 
Lord) Macdonnell: “ We attach the highest importance to the 
establishment of some organisation or method whereby cul¬ 
tivators may obtain, without paying usurious rates of interest, 
and without being given undue facilities for incurring debts, 
the advances necessary for carrying on their business.” 

The Agriculturists’ Loans Act had been passed years before, 
the object of which was to enable the Government to give cheap 
loans in times of need. But it was too restricted in scope and 
too rigid in method to be very successful. At the same time it 
was distinctly contrary to the interests of the money-lender; 
and he made himself so objectionable to the cultivator in 
regard to other debts, that he was able, very often, to induce 
him to refrain from availing himself of the help of the Govern¬ 
ment. It is to the Madras Government that we owe the initia¬ 
tion of a system which seems more likely to meet the difficulty 
than anything that has hitherto been attempted. 

The very question stated in the extract from the Famine 
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Commission Report just quoted had engaged the attention of 
many philanthropists m Europe half a century before And 
when Sir Frederick Nicholson was, undei the oiders of the 
Madras Government, making a special inquiiy into the possi¬ 
bility of establishing “ Land Banks ” and “ Agricultural Banks ” 
in that Presidency, the scheme which had succeeded in Europe 
attracted his attention The Raiffeisen system is well suited 
for country districts, and is therefore puma facie well suited 
for an agricultural country like India , while the Schulze system 
is adapted to town life The Government of India passed in 
1904 “ The Co-operative Credit Societies Act,” which recognises 
both of these systems 

The Limited Liability Societies aie confined to those estab¬ 
lished among traders in towns, where want of intimate 
acquaintance with one another renders the members unwilling 
to accept unlimited liability On the other hand, in rural 
villages where all the people are acquainted with one another, 
where each can watch and know the doings of his neighbours, 
unlimited liability is perfectly reasonable Experience shows 
also that it is the only possible foundation for successful woik; 
and it IS entirely consistent with the history and traditions 
of village hfe in India The Village Community has always 
been regarded as a homogeneous body, and it is entirely in 
accordance with Indian sentiment that the Legislature has 
in this Act laid down the principle of unlimited liability for 
work in rural tracts 

The Raiffeisen system is wonderfully adapted to the demo¬ 
cratic character of the Indian Village System. Even now there 
is a clear recogmtion of the common interest, and it is an 
essential feature of the old system that this common interest 
should be safeguarded by the Panchayat Co-operation in 
the advancement of this common interest is still a recognised 
duty, although the recognition is not so strong as formerly 
It is not wealth only that gives influence and position in the 
Indian village it is rather sound common sense and wisdom, 
and a character for probity and uprightness. In their own 
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villages the majority of the people have a character for honesty, 
which would much surprise those who know them only in the 
law courts. This character for honesty, this mutual confidence 
in a community, is the best basis of any sound system of 
co-operative credit. 

There is not much capital among the villagers generally ; 
but there is that which is more necessary than capital to 
the unlimited liability of the Raiffeisan system. It demands 
a restricted area of operation, a thorough acquaintance of 
the members with each other, a consequent readiness to 
incur unlimited liability in respect of the operations of the 
Society, no shares and no dividends, and consequently no 
private as opposed to -common interest, readiness to render 
gratuitous service, strong public opinion in favour of rectitude 
in dealings with one another, repayment of loans from the 
profits or savings affected through the loan, and an indivisible 
reserve fund. These requirements are precisely what can be 
secured under the Indian Village System. 

One of the ultimate tests of the success of the movement 
will be the ability of the banks to attract local capital. The 
capitalists are to a large extent the money-lenders, who did 
not at first look with friendly eyes on an institution which they 
suspected as having a tendency, if not actually designed, to 
drive them from the field ; but the capital even from this 
source is steadily increasing ; and in many places local capital¬ 
ists now readily deposit money in these banks. The money¬ 
lender is not necessarily the enemy of the public interest. The 
bad system which had grown up, as already described, had 
largely thrown him into an unfriendly position towards 
the community; but this is not consistent with the true 
spirit of Indian village life. Joint Stock Banks are also 
being gradually brought into the movement as a financing 
agency. 

When I last examined the matter in Bengal, about 50 
per cent of the capital of the Village Societies was already 
supplied by outside investors and Joint Stock Banks lending 
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them money on business terms The establishment of several 
central institutions has also greatly assisted individual societies 
m maintaining their own position Such institutions are 
oidinarily foimed by a combination of individual societies 
on the joint stock basis. They have more easy access to the 
money market, and are able to raise money on more favourable 
terms than individual societies They have also another very 
important function, that of inspection and control It is not to 
the advantage of the co-operative system that the inspection 
and control of societies should be exclusively, or even mainly, 
m the hands of Government self-reliance and self-help, which 
are surely among the mam objects of the system, must be 
encouraged 

The system appeals strongly to any one who has studied 
with interest the traditions and practice of Indian life, and who 
not only sympathises with, but also admires, the general prin¬ 
ciples that underlie those traditions. It inspires such men 
with enthusiasm and hope In its initial stages, at least, the 
history of its progress must laigely depend on the personal 
character and influence of the officer m charge of the scheme, 
and of his subordinates He must be a man of deep sympathy 
with the people, well acquainted with their manners and 
customs, able to go about among them m a kindly, frank, 
cordial way, and to talk with them in their own vernacular, 
and if, m addition to this, he has very considerable business 
capacity, he is an ideal man for the post. 

In Bengal, I was able to secure the services of just such a 
man m Mr. William Gourlay, of the Civil Service, and he has 
inspired his subordinates with his own enthusiasm. His work 
has been very successful The work has been going on in that 
province foi only five years; yet when I last inquired there 
were over five hundred societies scattered throughout its 
Districts, including six central institutions, and the combiix)^ 
capital was about six hundred thousand rupees. The move¬ 
ment has hardly passed beyond the experimental stage; but 
the experiment has been most encouraging, and I trust that 
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the zeal and energy with which it has been so far conducted 
will be maintained. 

Serious and excellent work has been done in the districts 
where societies have been formed. Their effect is noticeable 
already in the lowering of the rate of interest of the village 
money-lenders, and also in the moral and material improve¬ 
ment of the community. Co-operation has, however, merely 
touched the fringe of agricultural indebtedness ; and it cannot 
claim to have made any appreciable impression on this vast 
Province as a whole. It has been necessary to proceed cau¬ 
tiously and to confine work to certain selected areas. The aim 
is to produce an organisation in which isolated societies, in 
compact areas in different parts of a District, will be grouped 
into local unions for the purpose of financial control, and then 
to link these unions to a Central Bank at District head-quarters. 
Ultimately it may be possible to establish a provincial bank 
to which the District banks will be afiiliated. Some such system 
is necessary to enable the movement to stand alone, without 
Government support. 

Such an ideal can only be achieved by an organisation of 
voluntary workers all over the Province. Mr. Gourlay has 
been most successful in securing the co-operation of such 
workers. There is perhaps no work in India that will conduce 
more to the elevation of the people generally and to the im¬ 
provement of their economic condition. As Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal it was my privilege to acknowledge most devoted 
and effective service rendered in this matter by one or two of 
the most influential European merchants, by some of the most 
devoted and successful missionaries, and by many Indian 
gentlemen of position and capacity. There is no work that I 
can commend more cordially and more confidently to those who 
seek the good of the most important sections of the Indian 
peoples. 

A good friend of mine, who has studied the subject as much 
as any man in India, estimates the indebtedness of the agricul¬ 
tural community in India at five htmdred millions sterling. 
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I understand that Mr, Gokhale accepts that figure, and I know 
European business men of much experience who do Now I 
have already said enough to show that the people are piobably 
paying twenty per cent as interest more than they would 
pay if they were solvent If so, they are overburdened every 
year to the extent of a hundred million sterling, or the cost 
of a South African war eveiy two years 

When we get to figuies like that we are beyond our depth, and 
of course it is only an estimate But it is worth while trying to 
conceive what an intolerable burden usurious interest on such 
debt IS on agricultural enterpiise, and what the relief would be if 
the burden were reduced by the demand of reasonable interest 
To realise at the same time that this relief would be accom¬ 
plished through the development of self-help and co-operation 
fills one with enthusiasm Men, whether European or Indian, 
who are interested m the future of the people, may well give 
themselves to this endeavour; and if the assistance of a 
sufficient number of such men can be enlisted, success will un¬ 
questionably be attained 
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G oing about among the people, one has so many con¬ 
troversies and quarrels to settle, so many cases to 
hear either formally or informally (the more informally 
the better) that he might be led to believe that the native of 
India is especially litigious. One very often hears this charge 
made against him; but it is at least doubtful whether it is 
not due to a superficial view of the case. There is no doubt 
that there is a great deal of litigation, and that, in view of 
the numbers of the population and of the wealth and commerce 
of the country, there is more litigation than one would naturally 
expect. This may, however, be due, partly to the alteration 
in the habits of the people resulting from the system which we 
have ourselves introduced, and to the passing away of the local 
influences for peace and justice which used to prevail before our 
system; partly to the ignorance of our system on the part 
of the great mass of the community, and to the power which 
their knowledge of the system gives to the more powerful 
minority; partly to the centralisation of our law courts and 
the ignorance of native habits, opinions, and feelings, which 
far too frequently characterise the Judges; and partly to the 
improvidence of the people. 

In the old days there was no elaborate system of Judicial 
administration. There was no attempt on the part of the 
Government to provide for the settlement of all disputes by 
highly paid courts. The great majority of the disputes, which 
now arise among the people of the interior, either did not arise 
at all on account of the force of public opinion, or were settled 
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locally by men of influence in the village. Our system has 
undoubtedly tended to deprive public opinion of a great deal 
of its authority, and has piactically set aside entiiely the 
authority of the elders of the village The result is that disputes 
arise which would formerly have been impossible inasmuch as 
public opinion would have condemned the raising of such dis¬ 
putes , and at the same time the settlement of such disputes 
as arise is carried of necessity to the courts. 

The wrong-doer does not now go to the elders of the village 
to press his claim. he is not compelled, and he does not choose 
to do so, for he knows that they would be able to take a 
just view of the case, and that he would in all probability fail 
to secure his claim, and, at the same time, damage his 
reputation and influence among his own people Or, if the 
wrong-doer is the man who is resisting a just claim, he de¬ 
clines to submit the case to the judgment of public opinion or 
to the elders of the village, and compels the claimant to go 
to court I think it is largely on this account that the courts 
have so many cases brought befoie them which, under the 
oidmary circumstances of Indian life, would ceitainly have 
been settled locally and privately, and which it is most un¬ 
desirable to have contested before the courts of law. 

There is nothing more lamentable perhaps in the administra¬ 
tion of India than the fact that the officers who preside m the law 
courts are animated for the most part by a desire to do right, 
and believe themselves to form the great refuge of the people 
against mjustice, while at the same time the work they do is 
regarded by simple people m the interior as very much a matter 
either of chance, or of the success of somewhat questionable 
methods. It is a great help to those appointed to administer 
justice, to conduct investigations into questions of fact, as far 
as possible, on the spot, or to take advantage of local inquiries 
conducted by competent and responsible persons 

This is exemplified m one of the most important branches 
of the administration, namely, in the Settlement inquiry as to 
the rights of the different sections of the agricultural community. 
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There is no officer of Revenue experience who does not know the 
impossibility of anything approaching to moral certainty in 
regard to Revenue cases, unless he has not only the parties be¬ 
fore him, but also the parties before him on the spot. When he 
is on the spot, sees the matter in dispute with his own eyes, and 
hears the evidence in regard to that matter in the presence of the 
villagers themselves, he has some ground to hope that the evi¬ 
dence given before him is both truthful in itself, and also pre¬ 
sented in a manner calculated to mislead. Otherwise he may be 
misled by evidence which is deliberately false or which, though in 
its language apparently truthful, is yet distinctly misleading. 
This is, no doubt, true in any part of the world ; but in our own 
country there is a strong force of public opinion which con¬ 
demns, in the strongest and most emphatic manner, the giving 
of false evidence, and does not approve of the deliberate mis¬ 
leading of the court by the manner in which evidence is pre¬ 
sented. In India public opinion is either indifferent or per¬ 
haps even inclines the other way. Litigation is a form of 
warfare ; and all is held to be fair in war. 

The very simplest illustrations may be given of this. A Civil 
Surgeon in a certain station in the Central Provinces told me 
that a pariah (mongrel) dog used to give great trouble to his 
servants by stealing their food, and often succeeded even in 
carrying off the meat supply of his own kitchen. He gave 
orders to his bearer * to let him know at any time when that 
dog came for purposes of theft; and he promised for the sake 
of his servants and for his own sake to shoot it. One day he 
heard the sound of a gun shot near his verandah. He was lying 
down resting after a very long morning in the jail and local 
hospital. Hearing the sound he sprang up and ran out. He 
saw the dog lying dead, and his bearer holding a gun which had 
just been discharged. The dog had lying beside him a small 
joint of good club mutton.” All the other servants had gone 
into the bazaar to buy their supply of food, and this servant was 

* The bearer is the valet: he is sometimes called “ Sirdar.” In the old days of 
ihe palantjuin^ the Sirdar (headman) and bearers did household work. 
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alone in the compound He told his master that, seeing the 
dog carrying off the mutton, he had rushed into his study ; but 
not finding him there he believed that he had not returned from 
his morning’s work. He had accordingly himself seized the gun 
and run out with it and shot the dog 

A day or two afterwards, his servant told the Civil Surgeon 
that he was being prosecuted before the magistrate under 
one of the sections of the Penal Code. I forget whether the 
charge was one of mischief or of house trespass, but the 
allegation was, that this dog belonged to a resident of the town 
and that the servant had come to the house of the owner of 
the dog, which was about three-quarters of a mile from the 
Civil Surgeon’s house, and had, out of pure malice, entered the 
premises of the owner of the dog and shot the animal The 
Civil Surgeon sent his servant to an Indian barrister, who was 
one of the leading practitioners m the small local court, and 
requested him to undertake the defence At the same time 
he told his servant that he himself would be prepared to come 
and give evidence as to the exact facts of the case He heard 
nothing more of the case for some time ; and then he asked hi^ 
servant when it was coming on for hearing His servant replied 
that the case had been already decided m his favour. The Civil 
Surgeon inquired whether the owmer of the dog had failed 
altogether to bring forward any evidence, and he was told that, 
far from this, the owner had brought several witnesses to prove 
his story; but the servant added, “ I brought four witnesses 
who told the truth ” 

The master inquired how it was possible that he could have 
got this evidence, inasmuch as there was no one m the compound 
at the time; and the servant said that he had ascertained that 
four men were willing to come and give clear statements as to 
the facts for eight annas, that is to say, two annas (or at the then 
rate of exchange, threepence) for each witness, and that the 
court had heard their statement and had acquitted him of tftt. 
offence charged The servant explained his conduct by saying 
that, when he found that he could get the matter settled in this 
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way for eight annas, he thought it far better to do so than to 
trouble his master to go to court. Soon after, the Civil Surgeon 
met his friend the Indian barrister, and asked him about the 
case. He expressed his fear that, though the true view had been 
taken by the court, it was taken on the evidence of false wit¬ 
nesses. The barrister replied that that was none of his concern ; 
that he had received a statement of the facts from the Civil 
Surgeon, and that, though he had some doubt in his own mind 
as to the truthfulness of the witnesses, he had no doubt as to 
the facts to which they gave testimony. He, therefore, allowed 
the court to follow its own judgment. 

Here we have an illustration of the fact that false witnesses 
can be secured to give evidence at an absolutely nominal price . 
that no one seemed to be deeply interested in ascertaining the 
truthfulness of the witnesses on the one side or on the other ; 
and that the court was content to deal with the statements of 
the witnesses by merely counting their heads and declaring that, 
as there was evidence as strong on the one side as on the other, 
the claim could not be held to be established. This may be 
perhaps an exceptionally clear case of the fabrication of false 
evidence ; but it is indicative, if not of the general practice of 
the courts, at least of the danger to which the courts are exposed. 
When a man has made up his mind as to what are his rights, he 
often does not hesitate as to the means by which these rights 
are to be secured, and is quite prepared to secure them by 
foul means, if he cannot secure them by fair. 

There is another feature of Indian life illustrated by this inci¬ 
dent ; namely, that false evidence is often used to establish a true 
story or a just claim. This is a very common thing. Many a 
good case has been destroyed by it. The statement of one 
Avitness is found to be false: it may be proved, for example, 
that he was not present to see what he says he saw. This dis¬ 
credits the whole case, and no doubt rightly so. But the case 
may be true all the same, and the other witnesses may be 
honourable men. The ignorant or prejudiced critic of police 
work is often among those who should be reminded of this. 

p 
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Formerly the Executive officers, m the earlier stages of our 
administration, were m the habit of deciding cases as civil 
judges between parties with whom in their Executive capacity 
they had become more or less acquainted, and of hearing the 
evidence of witnesses of which their local knowledge and 
experience enabled them fairly accurately to gauge the value 
They may, no doubt, have made mistakes in law which had to 
be put right by higher tiibunals, and they may sometimes have 
given way to personal bias m favour of persons of good reputa¬ 
tion ; but they were, at all events, less susceptible to the mis¬ 
takes into which courts are led by false evidence at the present 
time. 

The old system was unsound in principle, and it was right 
to set it aside. But the new system has very serious disad¬ 
vantages The men who preside m the local courts now are 
too often men who have fettle or no knowledge of the people 
among whom they are dispensing justice; and they are led, 
by the accepted principles of the system which they are ad¬ 
ministering, to exclude from consideiation any little knowledge 
they may have, and to decide cases entirely on the evidence 
presented before them, and on the pleadings of counsel on 
both sides. 

Counsel also are in the same way far too often men who 
have been trained m the distant cities, and now leside at the 
head-quarters of the courts, without having any such knowledge 
of the people of the interior as would enable them to judge of 
their integrity as parties or as witnesses. The ordinary idea of 
an Indian practitioner is to win his case, he is, as a rule, by no 
means inclined to investigate the character of his own client 
or witnesses; and he has not, for the reasons above given, 
the capacity for treating effectively the case for the other side 
in cross-examination. The court is, therefore, in far too many 
cases, left to decide what is truth amidst conflicting evidence 
among which it is unable to discriminate. 

A great remedy for this defect is local inquiry. Once, on 
my return from leave, I was posted to a certain District m the 
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Central Provinces where there was a cantonment. There had 
been some friction between the regimental authorities and 
some influential and ill-conditioned persons in the town. A 
case had a short time before been brought against a certain 
officer of the regiment, and he had been convicted and fined. 
The opinion strongly held by all those who knew him, was 
that the conviction was erroneous ; but the evidence was un¬ 
doubtedly sueh as could not be got over. 

Just as I arrived, a case Avas brought against two young 
officers for having gone to a village to shoot snipe, having 
assaulted certain villagers, and having been prevented from 
using their weapons only by having them taken from them. 
As I was the senior European magistrate, the case had been 
sent to my court. It was fixed for a date about a week later. 
On the day following my arrival, which happened to be a Hindu 
holiday, I went out to the village to shoot snipe myself. I had 
two or three people from that village and from the next to help 
me to beat. They did not know me, as I was new to the District. 
I talked away to them in a friendly way; and we had a very 
pleasant and successful morning together. At breakfast time 
I paid the men who were with me, and told them I should 
resume shooting after an interval of an hour or two, and that 
I should be very glad if they themselves, or any others whom 
they chose to send, would help me in the afternoon. They 
said that they would themselves remain. I had a talk with 
them in a free-and-easy way, and ascertained clearly the facts 
of the case which I was about to try. 

The two young officers had come to the village to shoot. 
They had known nothing of the language and had not been 
able to explain their wishes to the people. The agent of the 
non-resident Malguzar had happened to be in the village on 
business, and had told the people that these young men 
had no right -to shoot there, that they would do mischief, 
that their guns should be taken from them, and that they 
should be sent about their business. The guns were handed 
over to certain men to carry. They’retained them and by 
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signs explained to the young men that they must leave. 
There was no assault or violence. I took down the names 
of several of those who told me the story, not at the time they 
told it, but immediately afterwards, and on the plea that I 
was willing when I came back to have the same men again; 
and we parted on most friendly terms. 

On the day fixed for the hearing of the case, I found that 
the witnesses for the prosecution, who were not of my beaters, 
were accompanied by the village servant, who was one of the 
men who had been talking with me So when they came into the 
court and found that I was the magistrate, they did not tell the 
story that they had come to tell The result was that the two 
young officers were honourably acquitted The men remained 
my fiiends, and helped me m spoit on more than one occasion 
afterwards I did not make public my method of ascertammg 
the facts It was quite sufficient foi everybody concerned that 
the case had broken down, owing to the witnesses having 
an altogether different story to tell from that which was ex¬ 
pected , and at my suggestion the Malguzar’s agent gave a 
handsome donation to the local dispensary A story like this, 
which IS very far from exceptional, indicates the difficulties 
with winch the courts have to contend, difficulties which, if 
fuUy known to the judicial authorities, are m my experience not 
fully realised by many of the Judges. 

I shall discuss later on the work of the pohce, and shall 
refer to the criticisms often hurled at them by irresponsible 
persons, who are wholly ignorant of the constitution of the 
force and of its methods of working. Sometimes such criticism 
IS made without due consideration by Judges who ought to 
know better than to condemn men imheard I do not propose, 
therefore, to touch here on this subject at any length. But 
I should like to say that there is one point in which the police 
have a great advantage over the courts, viz that they conduct 
their mqmries on the spot. The whole question turns on the 
character and capacity of the officer making the inquiry. This 
is never to be forgotten. If a low class, unintelligent, and 
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possibly corrupt person is entrusted with an inquiry, it is not 
likely to be satisfactory; and the authority which would en¬ 
trust an inquiry of any importance to such a person is much to 
blame: the Police Commission insisted on this most emphatic¬ 
ally. But if an intelligent, upright, and well-trained officer is 
conducting the inquiry on the spot, the chances are that the 
inquiry is satisfactory and the conclusions probably correct. 
There may be mistakes made; but the chances are in favour 
of correct conclusions. 

It is well that any police officer, however upright and capable, 
should have to establish to the satisfaction of independent 
Judicial authority any charge which he holds to be proved. 
But, on the other hand, if the Judicial authority is not satisfied, 
he should at least abstain from denunciation of the police officer, 
and recognise the work he has done though not accepting his 
conclusions. I believe that one reason why Judicial officers 
often fail to do this is, that they are ignorant alike of the whole 
conditions of village life, and of the constitution and practice 
of the police force. If they knew how much easier it is to 
arrive at the truth on the spot, and how earnest are the efforts 
now made to make police investigations satisfactory, they 
would not indeed convict men of whose guilt they were not 
themselves convinced—they could not do that; but they 
would hesitate to denounce the police on one-sided statements 
made in court. 

There is another branch of inquiry in respect of which the 
ignorance of local circumstances and of general administration 
very materially detracts from the efficiency of the courts in 
administering justice. There is nothing more pitiable than to 
see an officer with no Revenue experience deciding a case of 
tenant right or of fixation qf rent in a court at head-quarters. 
He has never looked carefully at a field or examined a crop ; 
and yet he is called on to decide as to the tenant’s status and 
the rent he should pay on the evidence of contradictory wit¬ 
nesses of whose evidence he cannot hope accurately to estimate 
the value. The results are often most injurious to the district. 
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This can be best illustrated perhaps by reference to experience 
of a definite kind In the Chota Nagpur Division of Bengal, 
when I first visited it, I found that the action of the civil courts 
was operating to dispossess of their rights that section of the 
agricultural coininunity which was the most deeply interested 
in the land, and at the same time the weakest and most ignorant 
It IS for the defence of the rights of the weak as against the stiong 
that our courts exist, and yet the action of the courts m that 
Division was favouring the strong as against the weak, and 
depriving the true cultivators of the soil of their rights and 
interests in it, in favour of those who were many of them aliens, 
and all of them powerful. 

The cause of this was simply that these powerful persons 
were able to secure good legal advice, they understood the 
procedure of the courts, and they knew both how to present 
their claims in a plausible way, and what kind of evidence was 
required to support these claims Their unfortunate oppo* 
nents were ignorant of the procedure of the courts, lax m their 
attendance at court, and unable to secure proper legal advice 
There was one member of the Bar, so far as I remember, who 
with great self-denial devoted himself, out of a desire to see 
justice done, to piotecting the rights of these ignorant culti¬ 
vators He encouraged them to come to him, and took their 
cases either for nothing or at noimnal fees, although he was 
a Tnn.T^ quite able to command a lucrative practice. But, gener¬ 
ally speaking, the members of the Bar were naturally inclined 
to take up only the cases of those who were able to pay high 
fees and to explain their eases intelligently. 

Meanwhile, the courts were passing decisions upon the 
evidence subimtted to them, without any regard to the real 
facts of the case, although in many instances these facts might 
have been easily ascertained. At the very time that such in¬ 
justice was being done in the courts as tended to excite dis¬ 
content and unrest among the agricultural commumty, a 
Record of Rights was being prepared by the Executive officers 
of the Government at enormous expense. Experienced Revenue 
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officers were engaged in local inquiries, conducted on the spot, 
in the presence of the people, with all parties represented. 
These inquiries were designed to ascertain and record the rights 
of the different sections of the agricultural community. Al¬ 
though the Judges of the courts were meeting these Revenue 
officers in society eveiy day, and were perfectly well aw^aie 
of the inquiries that were being carried on, they closed their 
eyes to these inquiries and decided their cases entirely on 
the evidence produced before them in court evidence which 
they ought to have known to be a most unsatisfactory basis foi 
their decisions. 

The action I took was simply to appoint a careful officer, who 
was admittedly one of the ablest lawyers of the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, but who cared at least as much for the substance of justice 
as for its forms, to be Judicial Commissioner of that Division. 
After he had taken over charge, he met the Revenue Com¬ 
missioner, and the principal Settlement Officer at a conference 
at which I presided ; and the whole matter of the rights of these 
agriculturists and of the current Settlement operations was 
thoroughly discussed. 

llr. Carnduff, the Judicial Commissioner to whom I refer 
(now a Judge of the Calcutta High Court), had had a dis¬ 
tinguished career as a Judicial officer in Bengal, and as 
Under Secretary and Secretary of the Legislative Department 
of the Government of India, and had the confidence of the 
Judicial as well as of the Executive officers of Government, 
owing to his soundness of judgment and his high legal attain¬ 
ments. He made an arrangement whereby all the Judges 
dispensing justice in the civil courts of that Division were in¬ 
vited to attend a series of lectures by the Settlement Officer 
on the principles and practice of Settlement work, so that they 
might understand what was the nature of the inquiries that 
were being made, and of the Record of Rights based on these 
inquiries. The result was a vital change for the better in the 
practice of the courts. 

The same principle was, with the consent of the High Court, 
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applied to a considerable extent throughout the whole Province 
It was arranged that Judicial officers of original jurisdiction 
should be placed on special duty with Settlement officers to 
study settlement, when then services could be spared from their 
own special work I have no doubt that this will tend greatly to 
the practical improvement of the administration of justice in 
cases between landlord and tenant, and other cases affecting the 
agricultural community Surely the necessity for such action in 
this particular class of cases is only an indication of the im¬ 
portance of practical knowledge of the people, their customs 
and their interests, on the part of the officers engaged in the 
administration of justice. It is impossible without grave 
injury to the interests of the people to leave the administration 
of justice in the hands of men whose training consists only 
in the study of law books, and who are without that knowledge 
of men and of customs which intercourse with the people is 
necessary to supply. 

There could be no more fatal error in Judicial adimnistration 
m India than to suppose that the lawyer trained in English 
law is ipso facto able to dispense justice in the Indian courts. 
Yet it IS an error that prevails far too widely, and is difficult 
to eradicate. It is of great interest in this connection briefly 
to recall the history of the formation of the High Court For¬ 
merly there had been two Appellate Courts existing side by 
side, an arrangement which led to difficulties which are fully 
described in Ubert’s “ Government of India,” as well as in the 
Parliamentary Debates 

La mtroducmg in June, 1861, the Bill “ for the purpose 
of forming one instead of two Superior Courts in India,” 
Sir Charles Wood thus explained the position * There 
is the Supreme Court, consisting of lawyers and Queen’s 
Judges sent out from this country, which has complete 
jurisdiction over the three Presidency Towns of Bengal [i e 
Calcutta], Bombay, and Madras, and exclusive criminal juris¬ 
diction in important matters over Europeans, m whatever part 
* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol CLXIII, p 647 
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of India they may be. There is also the Sadar (or Chief) Court. 
That is a court of appeal for all the courts in the country, 
whether they are presided over by natives or by Europeans 
(i.e. members of the Civil Service); and it also exercises over 
these courts a sort of superintendence, or what may be called 
the functions of a Minister of Justice. In the evidence which 
was given before the Committee that sat on East Indian affairs 
in 1852-3, a strong opinion was expressed by those most 
competent to give an opinion, that it was desirable, with a 
view to the better administration of justice in India, that those 
two courts should be consolidated into one, w^hich would unite 
the legal knowledge of the English lawyers with the intimate 
knowledge of the customs, habits and laws of the natives 
possessed by the Judges in the country.’’ 

This last clause is of immense importance. It was a wise and 
accurate statement of the circumstances and necessities of the 
case. It was reiterated in the following clear declaration of the 
intention of the proposed change: ‘‘ The present Supreme 
Court consists entirely of Queen’s Judges sent from this country, 
while the Sadar Court consists entirely of members of the Civil 
Service, who have risen through the successive stages of the 
Service, but who have not necessarily had the slightest legal 
training. With their great knowledge of local habits and 
customs will be united the legal training and knowledge of 
the English, Scottish and Irish Bars. Their knowledge of 
native habits and customs will be of the greatest assistance 
in guiding the opinions of the legal members of the court; and 
the union of these two classes of Judges will constitute a far 
better court than would be formed by either separately.” 

Fifteen was fixed as the maximum number of Judges under 
the Charter, and the Bill provided that one-third of the Judges 
should be barristers and one-third civil servants, leaving it to 
the Government to choose the remaining third from either of 
these two classes, or from natives or other qualified persons. 
Sir Charles Wood opposed an amendment by Mr. Vincent 
Scully to provide that one-half of the Judges (instead of one- 
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third) should be barristers He said, “ To insist on one-half 
of the Judges being barristers would give the lawyers an undue 
proportion ’’; and the amendment was negatived 

These principles are as important now as they were then. 
A man trained in England is ]ust as ignorant of local habits 
and customs now as then; and knowledge of these is as necessary 
as ever If modern conditions demand more of legal training 
than formerly on the Bench, the necessity should be met not by 
reducing the number of civilian Judges, but by improving their 
legal training Men with Indian and local knowledge are as 
necessary as ever. 

The Bill was also clearly explained by Earl de Grey and 
Ripon,"^ and there are two sentences m his speech which are 
relevant to the matter I am now discussing, and well worth 
quoting ‘‘ A very necessary and salutary provision was made 
for sending Commissioners to try cases m parts of the coimtry 
distant from the ordinal y courts ; and also for the exercise by 
the High Court of a general supervision over the other courts 
in the country, which would place the Chief Justice somewhat 
in the position of a Mimster of Justice. He believed that 
this measure would improve the administration of justice 
in India, strengthen the highest Comt of Judicature in that 
country, and elevate the character of the other courts by placing 
them under its supervision ” 

In this connection, it is to be added that, in introducing 
the Bill, Sir Charles Wood had stated as one of its objects,t 
“ that in important cases occurring m the various districts, 
justice as in this country should be administered on the spot 
by a trained Judge.” He added, “ At present, if an Englishman 
commits a crime which may subject him to serious pumshment, 
he and all the witnesses must be brought to Calcutta, and the 
case must be tried there. In future an Enghsh Judge going 
into the country will be able to try these cases. At present 
when a crime is committed up-country by a European, the 

* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol CLXIV, p 1050 

t Ibid , Vol. CLXIII, p 653 
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necessity of bringing him to Calcutta amounts in many cases 
to an absolute denial of justice. It may be impossible in a 
country like India to bring justice to every man’s door ; but 
at all events the system now proposed will bring it far nearer 
than at present, and where criminal offences are committed by 
a European—happily such offences are rare—the impartial 
administration of justice on the spot will produce a most 
desirable influence on the minds of the natives.” 

All this is to my mind of vital importance. It has, however, 
been in regard to certain points almost, and in regard to others 
entirely, lost sight of. The personal supervision of the lower 
courts had entirely fallen into desuetude, and it was only 
revived of recent years with great difficulty. Even now any 
personal inspections are sporadic in character. Control and 
supervision exercised only by means of tabular statements 
and returns cannot but be imperfect and ineffective: the 
systematic personal visitation of competent Judges is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Then, again, there is no such thing as going 
on circuit, or trying cases on the spot. 

This is to be deplored on the ground stated by Sir Charles 
Wood, that the impartial administration of justice on the spot 
greatly impresses the native mind. It is also deplorable because 
it necessitates the transfer of some important cases to Calcutta, 
and leads to the transfer of many other cases on the flimsiest 
excuses ; and such transfers are too frequently nothing else 
than “ a denial of justice.” A Judge ignorant of local con¬ 
ditions tries such a case with a Jury equally ignorant; and 
the spectacle cannot fail to be, in not a few cases, far from 
edifying. Besides this, the present system involves another loss, 
referred to in paragraph 29 of the despatch accompanying the 
first Letters Patent (1862), which points out that the trial of 
cases by competent Judges on the spot will be an object lesson 
to the local courts and will materially tend to their greater 
efficiency.” 

The despatch left the responsibility for carrying out this 
important measure to the Governor-General in Council; but 
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the Chief Justice-was to be “ habitually consulted m the matter.” 
Few men who are acquainted with the administration of justice 
in the interior of Bengal will fail to regret that no action has 
been taken to carry out this policy. The majority of the Judges 
of the High Court are ignoiant of the interior, and the people 
of the interior have no personal knowledge of the High Court. 
In India such a state of things has only to be understood to be 
condemned 
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THE POLICE 

I N the last chapter I have made a brief reference to the 
police. I shall devote the whole of this chapter to that 
subject, of which I have had special experience. Perhaps 
the most interesting portion of my service in India was the 
year (1902-3) in which I travelled all over India, as President 
of the Indian Police Commission. This Commission was de¬ 
scribed by Lord Curzon’s Government as a strong and repre¬ 
sentative Commission, and was appointed to inquire into the 
state of the police throughout India. At the time I was 
appointed President, I was Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces. My colleagues on the Commission were — Sir 
Edward T. Candy, a distinguished judge of the Bombay High 
Court, the Maharajah of Darbhanga, the wealthiest and one 
of the most powerful of the nobles of Bengal; Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Raghavaiyangar, a Madras Indian of great distinction ; Col. 
J. A. L. Montgomery, a Commissioner in the Punjab ; Sir 
Walter M. Colvin, the leading criminal barrister in Allahabad; 
and Mr. A. C. Hankin, Inspector-General of Police under the 
Nizam’s Government, and formerly a successful police officer 
in the British service. The Judicial service was represented 
by Sir Edward Candy, and the Bar by Sir Walter Colvin ; 
the Executive service by Col, Montgomery, and the police by 
Mr. Hankin; while the Indian views and experience of police 
work was well represented by two Indian gentlemen from 
Bengal and Madras. The Secretary to the Commission was 
Mr. (now Sir) Harold Stuart. We had a delightful time to¬ 
gether. We had differences of opinion, of course; but we 
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never had any discord. We were all anxious to find out the 
truth and to state it plainly. 

The plan of our operations was as follows. Under orders 
from the Government of India, every Local Government had 
been called upon to appoint a local committee to investigate 
the state of the police and submit a report. That committee 
consisted of a Sessions Judge, a District Magistrate, and a 
District Superintendent of Police for all the larger Provinces, 
and of a District Magistrate and Superintendent of Police 
alone for the smaller. The committee submitted their report 
to the Government of India, through them own Local Govern¬ 
ment, which stated its views on the contents of the report and 
on pohce administration generally. These reports, with the 
letters of Local Governments, were forwarded to the Police 
Commission as soon as that body was constituted 

As soon as these reports were read by the members, the 
Commission met and settled general lines of inquiry, and drew 
up a series of questions to be issued to witnesses These 
questions were forwarded to witnesses who had been designated 
by Local Governments, and also to a few who were known to 
members of the Commission themselves Witnesses were 
also invited to add anything they thought worthy of the 
attention of the Commission. At the same time a notice 
was published in the English and vernacular newspapers 
of every Province calling on any one who was desirous of 
giving evidence to apply for a copy of the questions and to 
submit answers to the Commission. Many availed themselves 
of this opportunity, especially in the Province of Bengal 
All the rephes received from these different classes of wit¬ 
nesses were carefully examined by the Commission, who selected 
for oral examination those witnesses whom it was desirable to 
examine with a view either to the elucidation or to the com¬ 
pletion of the evidence contained in their written rephes. 
These witnesses were exammed, during the Commission’s tour, 
at convenient centres fixed in the different Provinces. Six 
hundred and eighty-three witnesses sent m wntten replies. 
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Two hundred and forty-four of these, and thirty-five others, 
were examined orally. In the course of its tour, the Commission 
visited every Province in India except Beluchistan. It also 
visited all the four police training colleges in India, and many 
police stations and offices. 

As soon as the work in each Province was finished, there was 
a conference with the Local Government. Certain local officers, 
selected by the Government, were sometimes present at that 
conference; but ordinarily it was confined to the Head of the 
Government and his Council, if any, on the one side, and the 
members of the Commission on the other. At that conference 
the evidence which had been received in the Province, and the 
impressions formed by the Commission on that evidence and 
on its inspections, were fully discussed. And, finally, there 
was a conference at Simla of all the Inspectors-General in India 
to discuss certain questions of procedure, discipline, and 
statistics. 

The report was submitted on the 30th May, 1903, and pub¬ 
lished as a Parliamentary paper after the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on it, contained in Home Department Resolution 
No. 248-259, dated 21st March 1905, had been issued. The 
Commission had inquired into the adequacy of the organisation, 
training, strength, and pay of the police force in every Pro¬ 
vince ; the arrangements for reporting crime, and the work of 
village officers and rural police; the system of investigating 
offences ; the suitability of the statistical returns ; the general 
supervision of the magistracy over the police, and the control 
of superior police officers ; the railway police and the inter¬ 
provincial police arrangements; and the attractiveness of the 
service to the proper class of natives. The report was unani¬ 
mous, except that the Maharajah of Darbhanga differed, to 
some extent, in regard to two questions, viz. the relations 
between the District magistracy and the police department, and 
the system of recruiting for the higher grades. As to the former, 
his recommendation was that there should be no connection 
whatever between the magistracy and the police. His view 
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was based mainly on misreading of the Indian law on the 
sub3ect, and a misconception of the state of things in England; 
and it was unammously rejected after full consideration by 
his European and Indian colleagues The other point on which 
he differed was that he proposed that the higher ranks of the 
service in India should be recruited by open competition, a 
view which did not commend itself either to his colleagues in 
the Commission or to any of the Governments concerned 
It was very striking to find in the course of our work m 
every Province of India how thoroughly alive all the best 
officers of Government were to the abuses which prevailed in 
the police, and how eager they were to see them remedied 
No one among the non-official community who had suffered 
from police oppression or police blundering spoke more strongly 
about the necessity of reform than many of the police officers 
and magistrates who were examined. The Commission sub¬ 
mitted a report which certainly showed that the state of the 
police was m many respects unsatisfactory, and proved the 
clear necessity for far-reaching reform But this report was 
the outcome, not so much of ill-judged or ill-mformed state¬ 
ments made by prejudiced persons outside the force, as of the 
statements of earnest police officers as to the difficulties agamst 
which they had to contend, and the evils agamst which they 
had constantly to be on theu guard. 

There still remained about the lower grades of the force, 
to some extent, the traditions of the old native system, 
where extortion and oppression had flourished unchecked 
In these older days before our rule, village watchmen, and 
heads of villages, and even higher officials had connived at 
crime, and had harboured offenders m return for a share 
of the booty. Immumty from robbery and theft had been 
purchased either by a kind of tax paid to the criminal 
classes or by shelter afforded to them on the condition that 
they confined their operations to strangers. These things are 
not mythical stories of a forgotten past. In the course of my 
own service I have known places m which watchmen were em- 
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ployed who belonged to the criminal classes; so long as their 
employer paid them he was safe from molestation. I have also 
known a case in which the ruler of a Native State gave shelter 
to dacoits on condition that they committed no robbery in his 
territory, but confined their operations to the neighbouring 
British Districts and gave him a share of the spoil. Under 
British rule great improvement had taken place ; but it is 
not easy to get rid of such traditions. 

A Commission in 1860 had done much to improve the police, 
and Local Governments and local officers had struggled more 
or less persistently to effect further reform. But reform is 
not easy to bring about in India, and the old traditions affected 
the work of the police in the most serious manner. The people 
are patient and not very ready to complain ; and the low-paid 
official is often a great scourge to a country-side. None but the 
officers well accustomed to go about amongst the people fully 
understood the state of things. There were certain special 
reasons also why the system introduced by the Act of 1861, 
based on the report of the Commission of 1860, had not 
succeeded. It was on the whole a wise and efficient system; 
but it had failed to accomplish what was expected. The 
reasons are set forth in the Report of the Police Commission 
of 1902-8. 

The question had been too big a one to be dealt with by 
Local Governments. No Local Government could propose 
the far-reaching reforms and the great expenditure necessary 
to bring their police administration up to the standard of 
efficiency which modern conditions demand. It was a states¬ 
manlike act on the part of Lord Curzon’s Government, in view 
of the strong representations made by Local Governments 
from time to time, and specially by Sir John Woodburn, my 
predecessor as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to appoint a 
Commission, and determinedly set themselves to face and 
deal with the question. 

There was no doubt left on the minds of the Commission as 
to the principal abuses which prevailed, nor was there much 
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doubt or hesitancy as to the principal remedies which should 
be recommended. The abuses weie frankly and clearly indi¬ 
cated, and the remedies were stiongly insisted on. The sub¬ 
ject was far too serious to be lightly treated The recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission mainly affected the class 
of officers who should be allowed to investigate offences; 
the recrmting of such officers, their training, and the 
supervision to be exeicised over them; the constitution and 
treatment of the village police, that is to say, of the 
village officers entrusted with certain police functions; the 
pay and position of the regular police; the investigation of 
offences, involving the establishment of a Central Criminal 
Investigation Depaitment for each Province and for all India, 
to cope with the great developments of crime m modern times; 
the pay and prospects, and general attractiveness of the higher 
grades of the service, so as to secure thoroughly competent 
Europeans and a much higher class of Indians than there had 
been before 

Throughout the whole of their mvestigations the Police 
Commission found that the lower grades of the police were 
looked upon with suspicion by the people generally, and that 
the officers of the lower grades, who had for the most part been 
promoted from the ranks, were, to a large extent, men of low 
position, inferior education, imworthy traditions, and inade¬ 
quate traimng. The higher grades of the police were generally 
regarded with much more confidence It was particularly 
pleasant to find that even the witnesses who spoke most frankly, 
not to say bitterly, were always bound to admit that the 
European superintendents * at least were, as a class, entirely 
beyond the influence of corruption, though they might some¬ 
times be, according to these witnesses, not careful and efficient 
enough in their work, and too much in the hands of then sub¬ 
ordinates. 

The reforms which the Commission suggested involved 

The supenntendent corresponds to the chief constable of the county at 
home 
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a very large increase of expenditure on establishments, due 
to the necessity for giving much higher pay to the whole force, 
from the lowest to the highest grades. It also involved the 
recruiting of men of a much superior class for all appointments, 
from insiDectors upwards. The effect of such improvement in 
the system of recruiting in other departments, notably in the 
Judicial Department, had been found most excellent, and the 
proposals were made by the Commission in the spirit of hope. 
They entirely commended themselves to the Government of 
India and to the Secretary of State. The financial burden, 
though enormous, was cheerfully accepted; and the results 
have been far more quickly realised than the most hopeful 
of the supporters of these reforms ever expected. The diffi¬ 
culties with which the police have had of late years to contend, 
both in respect of sedition and of the extraordinary development 
of crime adjusting itself to the development of civilisation, 
have been enormous and unprecedented. These difficulties 
would never have been successfully grappled with but for the 
wise statesmanship which led to the thorough inquiry of 1902-3, 
and to the acceptance of the necessary reforms notwithstanding 
the great financial burden involved. 

When the conduct of the police force is considered, and when 
very unfavourable criticisms are made, it has to be borne in 
mind that the men of the lowest ranks of the force, who have 
been scattered all over the country, were of the poorest and most 
ignorant of the people and had not a full living wage. This was 
one of the evils to which the Police Commission drew particular 
attention. This state of things has been already improved to 
a considerable extent in every Province of India. It is not easy 
to estimate the evil done by these ill-paid and inconsiderate, 
if not often ill-conditioned, underlings in rural districts. The 
experienced officer knows what mischief such men, clothed with 
the authority of chaprasis or constables, do in creating an 
unfavourable impression of Government among the people. 

On one occasion I was on tour in the Balaghat District, when 

* Orderlies, literally “ men with a badge.” 
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I was Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces I found 
in the remoter parts many complaints of the exactions and 
tyranmes of the constables and forest or Revenne chaprasis. 
One ryot (cultivator) told me that at the beginmng of the rams 
he was ploughing his field by the road through the jungle 
A pohceman came by, who wanted to have a companion and 
gmde on his way He insisted on the ryot going with bim, 
and would not even allow him to take his bullocks to the village 
When the ryot returned he found that one bullock had been 
killed by a tiger, and the other had broken its rope and fled 
Some time afterwards he found that it had been auctioned at 
a distant cattle pound, and that most of the proceeds of the 
sale had been utilised to pay pound fees and feeding charges 
He had made no complaint until now, when a European officer 
came by There weie complaints all along the road of the exac¬ 
tion of gratuitous services of an irksome and oppressive VinH 
by these officials This is an illustiation of what one fintlg too 
often in the mteiior. Such acts of oppression cieate a most 
unfavouiable impression, and sometimes lead to the desertion 
of villages near the high road. Officeis have to be constantly 
on guard against them, and to put them down with a strong 
hand 

It has, however, to be remarked that, despite these acts of 
oppression, which are not so rare as they might be, and despite 
petty exactions and occasional instances of gross mis¬ 
conduct, it IS not true that the people hate the police. It is a 
singular fact, of which the Pohce Commission had evidence 
m every Province, that when the transfer of a Thana * from one 
place to another is proposed m the mterests of the general 
pohce administration of the Distnct, the people of the neigh¬ 
bourhood almost invariably petition agamst its removal. 
It is recogmsed that with all their defects, which must not be 
underestimated, but vigorously remedied, the pohce are effective 
in preserving the peace and securmg the safety of the com¬ 
munity. With the material hitherto compo sing the force, 

* Police station. 
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it would have been impossible to secure this feeling to¬ 
wards the police but for the constant vigilance of the great 
majority of District Magistrates and superior officers of police. 
These men often get little credit from official and unofficial 
critics for work of which they have much cause to be proud, 
and for which the people and the Government have much cause 
to be grateful. 

In doing their duty there is a. very serious difficulty with 
which police officers and magistrates have had to contend 
besides the readiness to give false evidence in regard to any 
story before the courts to which I have elsewhere drawn atten¬ 
tion : that is, the ignorance of the common people of the interior, 
and the manner in which the subordinate police very often 
impose on that ignorance. This induces persons who are charged 
with offences to make confessions, even when they are quite 
innocent. The subordinate officer formerly entrusted with in¬ 
quiries, would form his own theory, and then proceed to extract 
a confession. He did not set himself to prove an innocent man 
guilty, or to force him to make a false confession ; but he 
thought he had got hold of the right man, and he tried to induce 
or compel him “ to tell the truth.” 

Very early in my service, I was in quite temporary charge 
of a District, in which Sirdar Bahadur Rattan Singh was the 
District Superintendent of Police. Rattan Singh was prac¬ 
tically as much a foreigner in the Central Provinces as I, for 
he was a native of the Punjab; but he had been, during almost 
all his service, employed in the Central Provinces Police. 
He was well acquainted with the customs and manners of 
the people, and had a great deal of natural intelligence; and 
though not a highly educated man, he was a very efficient 
police officer, and had a general reputation for trustw'orthi- 
ness and conscientious discharge of duty. While I was in 
temporary charge of the District, a murder was reported 
from a jungle village about twenty-five miles off. The body 
of the mmdered man had been found, and was identified 
as that of a man who had been going about giving advances 
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to cultivators on behalf of a fiim of grain merchants m 
a neighboming district He was knoivn to have money 
with him for the purpose of these advances, and when his 
body was found it was manifest that he had been robbed. 
The body had been sent by the police to the Civil Surgeon for 
post mortem examination That officer found that, though it 
was greatly decomposed and badly devoured by jackals, 
he was able to certify that the skull had been smashed by some 
powerful weapon, and that one of the shoulder-blades had also 
been broken by some instrument, which, fiom the maiks on the 
bone seemed to have had a sharp point 
No clue to the discovery of the murderers was discoveied 
for some days Day by day, as the law required, the reports of 
the local police were submitted to the District Superintendent 
and to me In a day or two a report came, stating that two men 
had been arrested; that the evidence recorded against them 
was that they were suddenly found to be possessed of a con¬ 
siderable amount of money, and that they had confessed to the 
crime The District Superintendent and I talked the matter 
over. We thought it was a case that, despite the existence of 

urgent business at head-quarters, necessitated a visit to the 
spot. 

The Sirdar Bahadur and I accordingly started off very early 
the next morning and rode together to this jungle villagei-— 
There we found the local police with the two men in custody. 
They had added to their evidence the discovery in the jungle 
of a lathi (or club) stained with blood, which lathi was identified 
by some of the villagers as belonging to one of the two men. 
There was, however, one very remarkable fact about the club, 
namely, that the bloodstains were on the thin end, not on the 
thick end. This aroused om suspicions, for it did not seem 
natural that a man designing to beat another to death would use 
the thin end of his club. We asked the men about the cir¬ 
cumstances, and they told us that they had met the man m the 
jimgle, and that the lust of gam had led them to take his life 
With the club and remove his purse. 
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Rattan Singh asked my permission to do something which 
was not quite regular, namely, to examine the men on oath, 
proposing to administer such an oath as the men would un¬ 
doubtedly respect. After some hesitation I agreed, subject 
to the condition that nothing that they said would be recorded 
or used against them. They were then called and asked what 
the circumstances were. No one was present v/ith us at this 
inquiry except the eldest son of each of the accused: the 
local police had been sent to a distance. Rattan Singh 
asked the men to place their hands on the head of these little 
boys, and to swear by the boys’ lives that they would tell the 
truth. They immediately proceeded to repeat the confession 
which they had already made ; but they were observed to 
remove their hands from their sons’ heads, and were told 
immediately to replace them. 

They then said that they could not tell that story with their 
hands on their sons’ heads. We informed them that it would 
be in their interest to tell the truth; and they proceeded with 
their statement. They said that they had come upon the dead 
body of the injured man ; that it was covered with blood ; and 
that they had observed a string purse so bound up in his 
loin-cloth that only part of it was visible. They had been averse 
to touching the bloody corpse, and they had pushed the thin 
end of the club belonging to one of them under the loin cloth 
so as to raise it and secure the purse without touching the 
body. This, of course, explained fully the blood-stains at the 
thin end of the club. They did not know anything about the 
cause of death; but they were told by the subordinate police 
officers investigating the case that the evidence against them 
was conclusive, and that they would be hanged on that evidence; 
whereas, if they confessed, that the Government would prob¬ 
ably take a lenient view of the offence and would pass a sentence 
of a short period of imprisonment. They had accordingly con¬ 
fessed. 

They took us to the place where they found the body. 
A careful examination of the ground for some distance round 
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the yot where the body had been found, led to the discovery 
of the clothes of the deceased lying near a pool m a nen^h- 
ounng stream, and of the footprints of a tiger The case 
was ultimately established as one of death by a tiger, which 
after killing the man where he was about to bathe, had dragged 
e O y for some little distance, and no doubt intended to 
make a meal of it later. The fact that these men had found 
the body and interfered with it had probably roused the 
suspicion of the tiger, which, with the natural shyness of 
Its kind, abstained from further concern with it The end 
of the case was the punishment of the police officers con¬ 
cerned for having induced a false confession In a way one 
was so^y for them They were zealous officers, and ihere 
was httle doubt in our minds that they really did believe in 
t of these two unfortunate countrymen; but they had 
deliberately, by false statements as to the probable action of 
Government, led these men to make a confession whereby 
their lives were impeiilled. 

This was by no means an exceptional cas'e I have in mind 
he recollection of several eases which occurred later, m which 
the innocence of a person who had made a confession under 
similar inducements was clearly established. I remember the 
case of one poor woman, convicted, on her own confession, of 
kiUing her new-boin child, being released by order of the Chief 
Co^ssioner on account of the fact that a child was born 
to her in the jail while she was awaiting the confirmation, or 
(not improbably) the commutation, of the death sentence 
by the Judicial Commissioner 


The personal expenence which I had with Rattan Sincrh was 
very early in my service, and made a deep impression on my 
mind which has never passed away. It has often led me 
to insist on careful local mqmry by thoroughly trustworthy 
officers in such cases; and it was many such cases, which 

Commission, 

which led us to insist on investigations being conducted 
by officers on whose judgment and integnty some reliance 
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might be placed. This is the only effective remedy for such 
abuses. 

There is undoubtedly a great tendency on the part of Indians 
to confess with a view of escaping the punishment which, 
through circumstances over which they do not see that they 
have any control, seems likely to fall upon them. The wife of 
a very distinguished officer of the Madras Civil Service told 
me, when I was on the Police Commission, a story which 
she thought was quite relevant to this part of our inquiry. It 
was to the following effect. Very soon after she had come 
from home, as a young lady, to reside with her parents in 
Madras, she reached their house from the tennis ground barely 
in time to dress for dinner. She went into the drawing-room 
and found that her mother had not yet come dowmstairs, but 
was in her own room preparing for dinner. She left the dra^ving- 
room in a hurry to run and change her clothes. 

As she was leaving the room she knocked down a little table 
with a valuable vase on it. The vase was broken to pieces. 
She lifted the table and then went upstairs, determining to tell 
her mother when she was dressed. When she came down she 
found her mother in the act of dealing with the servants about 
the broken vase : one of the servants had already acknow¬ 
ledged that he had accidentally thrown it down. Before she 
had heard what was going on, the young lady said to her mother, 
“ I am very sorry about that vase. It was very careless of 
me. I knocked it down as I was hurrying off to dress for 
dinner.” But,” her mother said, Ramaswamy, the bearer, 
has just acknowledged that he broke it.” 

It tmned out that the mother had told the servants that, 
if they would speak the truth, she would take into considera¬ 
tion any circumstances that might be favourable to the person 
who had broken it, but that otherwise she must insist on the 
price of the vase being paid by the servants as a body. The 
result was that, after some consultation amongst themselves, 
they had decided that Ramaswamy, who was a very good and 
favourite servant, should make the confession. He accordingly 
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did so It may be mentioned by the way that this plan 
of making a community responsible for the faults of a single 
individual, who cannot be discovered, is one which is not 
uncommon in India It is one which is in accordance with 
Oriental ideas, but it is certainly one which ought to be 
adopted with great care. My friend told me the story TOth 
a view to showing how, from what might appear altogether 
inadequate considerations, an innocent person may be induced 
to confess to a fault. 

The police in the past have greatly erred m attaching undue 
importance to confessions The result has been m two respects 
injurious to their work. On the one hand, a confession 
to them, even if true, may be withdrawn before the court; 
or if it is made before a competent magistrate it may be with¬ 
drawn before a higher court The accused may have regretted 
his over-frankness, oi he may have learned, from persons whom 
he has met while in custody, that he was mistaken in thinking 
that a favourable impression would be created by confession. 
In either case, he withdraws his confession, and, the police 
having relied too much upon it, the case breaks down 

On the other hand, it has sometimes been very injurious to 
police work to attach undue weight to confessions in that, 
satisfied with having obtained the confession and accepting it 
without careful inquiry, the inquiring oflBcers have turned 
their attention entirely in the wrong direction. These lessons 
of experience have now been fully learned by the police; and 
in every part of India clear instructions have been issued 
forbidding the police to rely upon confessions except so far 
as they afford a clue to the obtaining of indisputably sound 
evidence In this respect, as in many others, the police pro¬ 
cedure IS immeasurably improved, and their work has become 
immeasurably more effective. 

All this indicates the difficulties with which those who are 
responsible for the admimstration of justice in India have to 
deal. These difficulties affect the police and the courts alike. 
There are many confessions made by prisoners in the hope 
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of escaping from the meshes of the net in which they find 
themselves entangled, which are not prompted by the police, 
but by ignoi’ant and mistaken views in regard to conse¬ 
quences. There is also much false evidence which is due to 
the desire of an ignorant person to strengthen for himself a 
sound case or to fill up the details of a true story. The police 
officer, however caj^able and however upright, may be misled 
by such confessions or such evidence, unless he exercises very 
special care. If he does not exercise the necessary care, he 
may greatly injure the cause of justice : if he does, he has very 
special opportunity of benefiting that cause, as his inquiry is 
conducted on the spot. 

The Police Commission shared the sentiment of all responsible 
officers throughout India that the inquiry entrusted to them 
was one of vital importance, that their %vork must be done 
thoroughly and the truth told unreservedly, and that the oppor¬ 
tunity for establishing the necessity for the required reforms 
must be fully utilised. It was reserved for critics at home to 
say that the Report was injudiciously outspoken. These men 
at home did not realise the evils that had to be obviated, nor 
could they understand how far mistaken economy might per¬ 
petuate these evils. We had to show clearly what the people 
concerned—whether officers or private citizens—found the 
police to be, and how far it was possible to make the police 
what they should be. Due allowance was made for exaggera¬ 
tion and over-colouring in the picture presented by some wit¬ 
nesses ; but there was no mincing of matters, or under¬ 
statement of the facts, in regard to any abuse that was brought 
to light. There was corruption and oppression freely charged 
against the low^est ranks of the police. They were less freely 
attributed to the inspectors and sub-inspectors ; while they 
were practically never alleged in connection with the higher 
grades. The force, as a whole, was prized or feared mainly as 
the officers of the higher grades maintained effective super¬ 
vision and control. 

To put the force on a thoroughly satisfactory footing and 
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to remove the principal causes of abuse (which were, under¬ 
paying the lowest ranks, an unsound system of recruiting for 
the upper giades, and employment of men on duty for which 
they were not trained nor qualified) was found to leqmre an 
expenditure which had to be very clearly justified The neces¬ 
sity for it was established , it has been incurred, and the results 
even already are excellent The Commission were encouraged 
to urge this expenditure not only from Indian expenenee in 
other departments, but also from English experience in the 
police. Both in India m other departments of the Government 
service, and in England in the police, courage in facing necessary 
expenditure had led to the very best results 
English experience is well worth a few words We obtained 
and read the “Report of the English Constabulary Force 
Commissioners,” presented to Parliament in 1889 It will 
repay peiusal by those who set no limits to their abuse of the 
Indian Police. It will supply them with some choice phrases 
Men would not in those days pioseeute a thief or even report 
a theft; for that involved throwing away good money after 
bad. They would not incur “ the trouble and expense which 
are sustained m pursuing and apprehending felons ” “ The 

expense, tiouble, and loss of time, in case of misdemeanours, 
are frequently more mischievous than some felonies ” These 
are mentioned as “ the motives to withhold information or 
abstain from prosecution,” and the causes of the failure to 
secure “ the general support of the eommunity in Police work.” 

We thought that if the police reform imtiated by Sir Robert 
Peel had in England converted the state of things, described 
in that report as existing sixty or seventy years ago, into the 
state of things now existing, earnest efforts to reform the Police 
of India might in-due time produce incalculable benefit. We 
have not been disappointed. Already reform has begun to 
tell, although some of the reforms are still in their infancy. 
The practical necessity for corruption in the lowest ranks has 
been removed by giving them a reasonable wage. An improved 
system of recruiting is securmg better men for the higher 
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grades. Men are not allowed to make inquiries and do other 
work for which they are not qualified. They are being better 
trained in all grades of the force ; and the supervision and 
control are more effective. 

It is true that the police are still sometimes harsh and even 
oppressive towards the people. So they airways will be unless 
they are kept under control. The low-class Oriental official 
is a miserable t5TOnt: there are other places besides the East 
where tliis is the case. The Report which led to Peel’s reforms 
is somewhat appalling reading; and thei-e are places in Europe 
still where the police are worse than they are in many parts 
of India. Wherever authority, in the hands of low-class un¬ 
educated men, is unrestrained, it is abused. The only safety 
lies in supervision and control. But it is only those acquainted 
with the working of the police in the interior who understand 
what efforts are made to prevent abuse, how severely harsh¬ 
ness and oppression are generally dealt with, and how im¬ 
mensely the police have improved of late years. Torture is a 
thing practically unknown, and is dealt with in the severest 
manner when it is discovered; and in respect to their treat¬ 
ment of the people generally the Indian Police are being trained 
on the lines laid down for the police force at home. The training 
schools and the constant instruction of their superior officers 
have effected a great change in the character of Indian con¬ 
stables. 

Most of the denunciation of the work of the police that one now 
hears is based on the traditions of the days of their most de¬ 
fective work, on the too ready acceptance of tales invented by 
the criminal classes to cast discredit on police witnesses, and on 
complete ignorance of the present conditions of the force and 
of the rules under which inquiries are now conducted and 
supervised by officers of high character and sound training. 
The force is not immaculate : it is Indian and therefore 
hmnan; but there are no well-wishers of India and its peoples 
who are more anxious to correct error and prevent abuse than 
the Magistrates of Districts and the responsible police officers 
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of the higher grades It is as unfair to talk of the Indian Police 
as some men talk of that force even m the House of Commons 
as it would be to apply phrases fiom the Report of 1839 to the 
London Police of to-day. The Government of India would not 
have been able to deal with the tioubles of the last two or three 
years but for the splendid work done by the reformed police 
Supervision and control will always be necessary But with 
these, the Indian Police are capable of most valuable work 

It seems to me very deplorable to see how often the officeis 
who preside in our courts are altogether unacquainted with, 
and make far too little allowance for, the difficulties against 
which the superior police have to contend It is far too 
common for a Judicial officer, when a case breaks down, to 
give utterance to adverse criticism and even ungenerous abuse 
of the police, without reflecting on the possibility of mistakes 
being made innocently by men contending with the difficulties 
which the circumstances of inquiries m India too often present, 
and without any knowledge of or consideration for the efforts 
which senior police officers have made to secure efficiency and 
thoroughness m their investigations 

This IS unjust to the police, who are not on their trial be¬ 
fore the courts, and who are thus, often even when innocent, 
exposed to public obloquy and to such injury m their pro¬ 
fession as constitutes not infrequently a serious pumshment 
It also tends to friction between the Executive and Judicial 
departments, which is inconsistent with the soimd and efficient 
administration of the country These two departments have 
one object, the maintenance of peace and justice m India ; and 
they ought to pull together 

I should certainly be very far from discouraging Judicial 
officers from criticising the conduct of the police m their judg¬ 
ments, if these criticisms are made on good grounds, and wnith 
a due sense of responsibility on the part of the officer making 
them. Such criticisms are of great value, when their object 
is to bring mistakes and misconduct to the notice of the re¬ 
sponsible officers With a view of improving the administration 
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of the police; and they ought to receive most careful and cour¬ 
teous consideration. On the other hand, the hasty condemnation 
or denunciation of the police by Judicial officers is much to be 
deprecated. When unfavourable comments are made on a one¬ 
sided representation of the facts, without the police officer 
concerned having any chance of defending himself, they are 
unjust, and their most likely effect is to rouse a feeling of 
resentment and defeat the only object that a Judicial officer 
should have in his criticism. 

When in the course of a trial the conduct of a police officer 
seems open to suspicion or to call for explanation or inquiry, 
it is necessary that the circumstances should be definitely 
set forth by the Judicial officer in his judgment or in a 
separate note, to be referred to the Executive Government 
or to the superiors of the officer concerned for such inquiry 
and subsequent action as may be necessary. The appearance 
of unfairness and prejudice in the utterances of Judicial officers 
is greatly to be deprecated. And the constant, and often 
unnecessary pillorying of the police by some of the courts is as 
mischievous in its effect on the administration as it is unjust 
in principle. The heads of the Executive and Judicial depart¬ 
ments ought to be able to concert measures to prevent friction 
between the officers of these departments. It is an old Oriental 
proverb that, if you want good work and a straight furrow, you 
should “ not plough with an ox and an ass together.”* Men 
who are working for the same object ought to be able to co¬ 
operate and help one another; and friction in public duty ought 
not to be tolerated. 


Deuteronomy xxii. 10. 
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EDUCATION 

T he subject of education is one to which I have been led 
to give considerable attention during the whole of my 
service. The District Magistrate in the Central Provinces 
was in the old days directly responsible to the Inspector-General 
of Education for the primary education of his District, and he 
was also expected to take a very active interest in the hi gher 
forms of education. He was assisted in this by any of his 
subordinates whom he chose to place specially in charge of that 
department of work, and also by an Indian officer called a 
District Inspector, who was in charge of the primary schools. 
The system worked well 

No doubt in regard to higher education the department 
ought to be held primarily responsible, though here also the 
Executive officers of Government ought to render all assistance 
possible; but in regard to primary education nothing can 
compensate for a lack of interest or a want of sense of re¬ 
sponsibility on the part of the District Officer. In the hi^er 
schools there are pupils, the majority of whose parents have 
begun to attach considerable importance to the education of 
their sons, and will take an interest in pushing them forward; 
but if the primary schools are to be well attended the great 
majority of the pupils will be children whose parents require 
to be persuaded to send them. My opimon is that in view of 
the circumstances of the Central Provinces and the condition 
of its peoples, education is far more efficient there than in 
perhaps any other Province m India, and I think that this is 
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due to the effective assistance rendered to the Education 
Department by Revenue and Magisterial officeis, 

I was placed in charge of education by one of my earliest 
Deputy Commissioners when I was a young assistant, and I 
have always taken a considerable interest in this branch of 
work I do not intend, however, to write on the matter with 
any assumption of superior knowledge, because I consider 
that the question is an extremely difficult one, and that the 
conditions of the question have altered very considerably 
during recent years Not only has attention been drawn 
particularly to the student class by certain very unfortunate 
events which have occurred, but the particular aspects of 
education which demand most attention now are not those 
which occupied us most in former years. 

I must say that that which occupied us most in the Central 
Provinces was primary education. We felt a deep interest 
in the village school, because we regarded it as of importance 
to have at least some of the agricultural community as far 
as possible in each village throughout the country educated 
enough to be able to read their Village Papers and Accounts, 
and understand their transactions with their landlords and 
money-lenders We felt that this was so desirable that we 
considered it expedient to use all our influence to make the 
schools efficient and attractive, and to get the people to 
take advantage of them for their children. There is one 
point to which too httle attention is generally given, namely, 
the necessity for making the primary schools more popular by 
closing them when the parents need the help of their children 
during agricultural operations This is done in the glens of 
Scotland : it is more necessary in the villages of TnHin. 

For a long time higher education was practically left entirely 
to the Education Department Although District Officers 
visited the higher schools and colleges they did not, as a rule, 
consider it their duty to form any particular opinion as to their 
efficiency or suitability, but simply to encourage them. As, 
however, the demand for secondary education increased and a 
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large number of boj^s and young men began to be gathered 
together in central places, the necessity for taking some steps 
to secure their physical and moral well-being was pressed upon 
the attention. It was not enough that the Educational officers 
began to see this necessity. It was realised to be a matter 
deeply concerning the welfare of the people generally and 
the executive administration of the Province. 

It is sometimes said that education has been carried too far 
in India, that we are educating too many of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. In dealing with the limitations of unrest, I shall 
quote figures which show that there is no foundation for such 
a statement. We are not educating too many; we are still 
educating far too few. This is true in regard to higher education 
as well as in regard to primary education. There is no part of 
education that is being carried to excess. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that the demand for education, which has most 
naturally grown by leaps and bounds during recent years, has 
not been at all adequately met. The result has bee" that the 
education provided has become much less efficient thah it used 
to be; the teachers have, as a rule, had to deal each with far 
more pupils than he could give attention to. The inspectors 
and deputy-inspectors have had more schools under them than 
they were able properly to inspect and control; and boys and 
young men have been allo^ved to collect at educational centres 
without any adequate provision being made for their physical 
and moral welfare. In all respects the touch between teachers 
and pupils has become weakened, and the personal influence of 
the teacher has been less and less effectual for good. 

In many cases, too, owing to the underpaying and over¬ 
working of the Educational Staff, a spirit of discontent has been 
excited among them which is very serious in its consequences 
on their work and on their influence over the pupils. Another 
great defect of our educational system in India of which parents 
of all classes are beginning now to complain bitterly, is the 
absolute want of religious instruction in the Government 
schools which the majority of the people at least still regard 
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as the most suitable for their sons’ education. It does not 
ajjpear to me that these defects are essential to the educational 
system as laid down by the Government, but rather that they 
have arisen through a failure on the one hand to see the serious 
nature of the evils involved until they pressed urgently on the 
attention, and on the other hand to carry out consistently and 
determinedly the principles on which the educational system 
was based. 

The Brahmans have always made a show of learning, and 
have, indeed, claimed a practical monopoly of it. Of course, 
veiy many Bi’ahmans are absolutely without education, many 
of them are mere menial servants; but it is the Brahmans as a 
class who have in India regarded themselves as the deposi¬ 
taries of learning. I have often thought that in this respect 
they were not unlike the ecclesiastics of the Middle Ages. 
The essential difference, of course, is that no one can be a 
Brahman except by birth. It is not difficult to make out a 
strong case against the Church of the Middle Ages in respect 
of the arrogance of the ecclesiastics and their contempt for the 
laity, as well as in respect of the vices of individuals or of 
groups among them; but, on the other hand, it is easy to see 
that in many respects they were a powerful influence for good, 
and that their education and training raised them in many 
respects far above the great bulk of the people. But in the 
Middle Ages the ecclesiastical monopoly of learning involved 
its neglect by the great body of the people, and meant also 
the absence of real progress. Even kings ruled who could not 
read or write ; distinguished soldiers travelled all over the 
world without learning; the great body of the people trusted 
to professional help in anything connected with reading or 
writing; and the general life of the world was wanting in in¬ 
tellectual vigour. That is something like the state of India 
now. 

A writer on Indian affairs has told us that “ the Brahmans 
of modern times are not in any degree more learned than 
their ancestors of the time of Lycurgus and Pythagoras.” If 
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this be true of the Brahmans themselves, it is more emphatically 
true of the peoples of India generally. While other once bar¬ 
barous races have emerged from darkness, pressed forward into 
civilisation, and extended their researches into the arts and 
sciences in a mannei of which the old-world teachers and thinkers 
of the ancient civilisation of India could not have dreamed, 
her own peoples have stood still They have made no moral 
or intellectual advancement, they have been asleep through¬ 
out these ages As one travels about India one sees a strange 
mixture of civilisation and barbarism There are the remains 
of the old civilisation, not only in wonderful buildings and works 
of art, but also in the elaborate philosophies and laws which 
have come down thiough many ages But these remains are 
more like the empty walls or crumbling rums of castles and 
palaces long deseited and falling into decay, while all around 
there is gross ignorance and darkness. A beautiful simple life 
IS desciibed as led by many of the people in the Indian Arcadia 
of olden times , and this is to be found m the villages of to-day 
That life is, however, generally characterised by want of 
education ; and the corrupt religion which has long held sway, 
has been characterised by practices which our civilisation re¬ 
gards as inhuman and compels the Government to put down 
with a strong hand. 

It IS very interesting even now to go to some of the tols 
or seminaries of Sanskrit learmng and find the teachers and 
the students livmg together precisely the kind of life that is 
described in the old Sanskrit classics. I once spent a delight¬ 
ful day with the teachers and pupils of the great School 
of Sanskrit Learning at Navadwip I was most kindly received 
in the good old way as “ the illustrious Model of all the Virtues,” 
and they gave me their degree of “ Ocean of Logic and Truth,” 
and sent me on my way, after several hours of kindly fellow¬ 
ship, with words of encouragement regarding my work. It 
is interesting also to go to the indigenous village schools, 
where a Guru or religious preceptor gathers his pupils round 
him and teaches them sometimes a smattering of reading. 
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writing, and arithmetic all in the old w^ay of learning by rote, 
and committing to memory that which in the days when there 
were no books would otherwise have been lost to the learner. 
But interesting as such experiences are, they leave the clear 
impression that there is little or nothing here of true education. 
The education as given to any other than Brahmans under the 
old system is exceedingly rudimentary, and while conveying 
to a few traders and petty landowners a little useful instruc¬ 
tion, it really does practically nothing to educate and develop 
their intelligence. 

It was very much the same with the Muhammadans. The 
Hindus form the great bulk of the population of India ; and 
the Muhammadan system is in some respects foreign to that 
country. The Muhammadans, however, must be carefully con¬ 
sidered in respect of education, partly because of their numerical 
importance, especially in the northern Provinces, and also be¬ 
cause of the memories and traditions which are bound up with 
their^history. Higher education among the Muhammadans, like ' 
higher education among the Hindus, \tas available for a very 
small section of the community. Men of learning devoted 
themselves to the instruction of youth mainly in the Arabic 
language and the sacred Koran, and as the Hindu dealt 
mainly with philosophy and law, so they dealt mainly with 
religion and jurisprudence. Here and there, connected with 
mosques and shrines, there were little religious schools in 
which the Muhammadan teachers gave altogether dispropor¬ 
tionate attention to the training of the memory and failed 
really to educate their pupils. 

It was with these systems among Hindus and Muhammadans 
that the Court of Directors of the old East India Company 
found themselves face to face, when they determined to deal 
with the matter of education. At first the Company which had 
become the rulers of India did not accept responsibility for 
providing popular education. In those days the Home Govern¬ 
ment did not even accept that responsibility in regard to 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, but left education to be 
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managed oi mismanaged by the people themselves It was 
largely due to the great pioneer missionaiies, and to a few dis¬ 
tinguished statesmen, that education was at last taken up 
by the Company In India it is of the utmost importance 
that the Government should take the lead m such a matter 
It IS so still, it was even more so over half a century 
ago The people of India had not then acquired — they 
have not yet fully acquired—the capacity for action on their 
ovTi account. In great matters they look to the Government 
at least to lead them; their tendency is to expect the Govern¬ 
ment to do for them all that is to be done 

This IS not always adequately realised, but though much 
has been done in educating the people in self-government, it 
will be a long time before the races of India can be left to 
manage their own affaiis, even in regard to the matters which 
most concern them, and with which they aie best acquainted 
There are a great many Indians now, especially of the more, 
intelligent and educated classes, who have a veiy clear idea 
of certain things that they want in regard to education. I am 
of opimon that their views ought to be fully considered, and 
as far as possible carried into effect They expect this of the 
Government. They do not expect to have the whole work left 
to themselves. They want encouragement; they want a lead: 
to neglect to give it is interpieted as indifference. 

In the latter part of the first half of last century the atten¬ 
tion of the authorities both in'India and at home was seriously 
du-ected to the moral and material condition of India, and 
there remains on record the Despatch of 1854 from the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, which laid down in 
clear, though general, terms “ the principles which should 
govern the educational policy of the Government of India.” 
It set forth, in the words of Lord Dalhousie, “ a scheme of 
education for all India, far wider and more comprehensive 
than the Supreme or any Local Government could ever have 
ventured to suggest.” Before that there had been neither 
constancy of direction nor breadth of aim. The annual ex- 
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penditure upon public instruction had been insignificant and 
uncertain, and its control had not been deemed worthy of the 
attention of any department of the State. 

The Despatch of 1854 was a new departure. This remark¬ 
able document starts with this noble declaration: ‘‘ Among 
many subjects of importance none can have a stronger claim 
on our attention than that of education. It is one of our most 
sacred duties to be the means, as far as in us lies, of conferring 
upon natives of India those vast moral and material blessings 
which flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge, and 
W’-hich India may, under Providence, derive from her connection 
with England.” 

The object was not only to produce a higher degree of in¬ 
tellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character of those 
who should partake of education, to supply Government with 
servants to whose probity oiffices of trust might be committed 
with increased confidence, and to advance the well-being of 
the people generally. The material condition of the great 
Empire was to be advanced by the diffusion of the improved 
arts, science, philosophy, and literature of Europe. The ver¬ 
naculars of the country were not to be neglected. They were 
to be utilised as the media of communication of European 
knowledge to the people generally, leaving the mastery of the 
English language, as a key to the literature of Europe, to those 
who aspired to a high order of education. 

The responsibility for popular education was accepted both 
on the general ground of the duty of Government to secure the 
best interests of the people, and also on the particular ground 
that in India Government effort was especially required. 
At the same time, it was laid down that Government could not 
attempt to supply popular education by its own unaided efforts. 
The task was loo great. It was indeed recognised that the 
people by themselves could not obtain an education worthy of 
the name. Government must, therefore, come to their assist¬ 
ance ; but the work was not to depend entirely on its unaided 
efforts. History had shown that throughout all ages both 
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Hindus and Muhamnaadans had given themselves to the work 
of teaching according to their lights, and that munificent 
bequests had not infrequently been made for the peimanent 
endowment of educational institutions It was hoped, there¬ 
fore, that Government would be assisted by the people, and a 
system of Grants-in-Aid was set forth 
The details of the administration of the Educational De¬ 
partment, and all the detailed instructions of the Despatch 
regarding scholarships, textbooks, technical institutions, and 
female education need not be mentioned Enough has 
been said to show how comprehensive a suivey was taken 
of the necessities of the case, with what ability and fore¬ 
thought these were provided for, and the earnest and lofty 
purpose which animated the authors of this Despatch, the 
prmciples of which have again and again been accepted by the 
Government of India The Despatch concludes by quoting 
with hearty concurrence the words used long before by Sir 
Thomas Munro of Madras, to the effect that any expenses 
which may be incurred in education “ will be amply repaid by 
the improvement of the country ; for the geneial diffusion of 
knowledge is invariably followed by more orderly habits, by 
increasing industry, by a taste for the comforts of life, by 
exertion to acqmre them, and by the growing prosperity of the 
people.” 

This IS a Despatch that fills me with admiration. It was 
written by great men at a great crisis in the history of 
I wish that it were better known to those who are making that 
history now. I cannot deal with it here at length There are 
a few points to which I should like to draw attention, but 
I must pass unnoticed many that are important. Tempting as 
the subject undoubtedly is, I do not think it necessary to enter 
into any discussion concerning technical and scientific educa¬ 
tion. That IS being taken up fuUy by the Government of 
India. There is only one thing which I feel it worth while to 
say in this connection; that is the strong impression that has 
grown up in my mmd that technical and scientific education. 
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such as will fit men for ordinary technical and scientific work, 
ought to be supplied in India itself. 

It will no doubt be necessary to send men from India to 
Europe for^ the acquisition of high expert knowledge in certain 
specialised departments, as it is necessary to send men away 
from England itself for that purpose. But it is not right that 
for ordinary education of a technical and scientific nature 
lads should have to leave their own country. This may be 
accepted as a general principle. It is especially applicable to 
the conditions of India. Effort should, therefore, be made as 
speedily as possible to secure a sound technical and scientific 
system of education in India itself. The people wish it; they 
would assist the Government in securing it; and it is em¬ 
phatically in the interests of Government that it should be 
secured. 

Although I cannot take up time with a full discussion of the 
Despatch, there are among its most important features, three 
that demand brief attention. These are the high place given 
to vernacular education, the Grant-in-Aid system and religious 
instruction. 

Firstly, then, the importance attached to vernacular educa¬ 
tion. It has been humorously said that Englishmen have, to a 
large extent, modified the great commission of the Founder of 
Christianity, and have made it run thus : Go ye into all the 
world and teach the English language to every creature.’’ 
The English language is well worth knowing; but the framers 
of the Despatch were right in relegating it to higher educa¬ 
tion, and in insisting on the teaching of the vernaculars. 
They understood how absolutely necessary it was for sound 
government to maintain touch with the people through their 
vernaculars, and also how imperfect English education itself 
must be when the pupil in all his home life, and in all his 
surroundings, is separated from its spirit and true environ¬ 
ment. Unfortunately there has been a tendency, based largely 
on the views enunciated by Lord Macaulay in 1835, but 
contrary to the later and sounder views of the Despatch, to 
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starve vernacular education, especially m the higher schools 
and colleges The lesult has been a want of touch between 
education and the life of the country, which is very much to be 
deplored At present there is a revival, to a certain extent, 
of interest in vernacular education, and I earnestly trust that 
it may receive more attention in future. To sacrifice the 
vernaculars to English is to sacrifice the true interests of the 
vast majority of the people to the doubtful advantage of the few. 

Secondly, there is the Grant-m-Aid system. This is of the 
very essence of sound educational policy in India; because 
it means that Government will aid local effort, and develop 
self-help, while at the same time it secures the necessary 
pecuniary assistance of the people in work, the cost of which 
must be altogether beyond the unassisted efforts of Govern¬ 
ment in a country where the taxation must of necessity be kept 
as low as possible It also enables the people to carry on 
education on their own lines, so far as these are worthy and 
efficient, their worth and efficiency being tested by a careful 
system of Government inspection I do not for a moment mean 
to say that the manner m which Grants-m-Aid have been 
distributed by the Educational Department in the past has 
always been wise and effective; but the system itself is one 
which IS capable of excellent admimstration, and is entirely 
suited to the circumstances of India. 

The third point is the question of religion. The Despatch 
declared clearly m favour of neutrality m regard to religion; 
but this neutrahty was accompamed by a sanguine confidence 
in the power of instruction in secular subjects alone to kindle 
a moral ideal, and to touch the sprmgs of conduct. There is 
no doubt that there is some foundation for this belief, especially 
as stated by the authors of the Despatch. But their sangmne 
hopes have undoubtedly proved to be largely unwarranted. 
There is no one acquainted with the facts who does not admit 
that Government education in India has somewhat con¬ 
spicuously failed to influence conduct and character. As has 
been well said, it has too much resulted in “ the mere acquisition 
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by the memory, or superficial understanding, of a body of 
information, much of it of a character alien to the real human 
life of the country.” A good deal of this result, however, is 
due not to the principles contained in the Despatch, but to 
some neglect of them. 

In speaking of Christian missions, I shall have to point out 
how erroneously the doctrine of neutrality has been interpreted 
by some officers of Government. Nothing could be more 
ridiculous than some of the action taken by such officers with 
regard to education. There was one Province in which at one 
time some of our best English classics were expurgated of all 
reference to the Divine Being and to Christianity. And, while 
that was an extreme and exceptional case, something of the 
same misconception has too often characterised the action of 
the department regarding religion. The Despatch, on the 
contrary, while distinctly laying down that no one is to be 
interfered with in respect of his religious belief, and that religious 
instruction is in no way to be taken into account in the in¬ 
spection of educational institutions, also lays down, not only 
that grants may be given in respect of their educational work 
to efficient institutions which also teach religion, but that 
religious books may be placed in the libraries of Government 
institutions, and that private and voluntary inquiries regarding 
the Christian faith may be dealt with by the teachers in these 
institutions. I reserve for my chapter on Christian missions, 
some of the important sentences of the Despatch in this 
connection. 

The really great provision in the Despatch for religious 
instruction was, however, the provision of an efficient system of 
Grants-in-Aid for secular education even to institutions teach¬ 
ing religion. This enabled good Hindu and Muhammadan 
institutions to receive support, and has led to the establish¬ 
ment of a large number of missionary institutions which 
receive Grants-in-Aid from Government. These are distinctly 
missionary in their character. Dr. Duff wrote in 1834: ‘‘I 
for one would not lend myself as an instrument in wasting 
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the funds of the benevolent in Scotland, m teaching young 
men a mere smattering of knowledge to enable them to 
become moie mischievous pests to society than they would 
have been in a state of absolute heathemsm. On the other 
hand, if out of every ten who entei the school, even one 
were to advance to the higher branches of secular and 
Christian education, were to become m head and in heart a 
disciple of the Lord Jesus, and were a number with minds 
thus disciplined, enlarged and sanctified to go forth from the 
institution, what a leaven would be infused into the dense 
mass of the votaries of Hinduism ” 

These words by the great leader of missionary education, 
who was also one of the most influential agents of educational 
activity m India, are a true declaration of missionary policy 
in regard to education IVIissionary institutions have turned 
out as Christian men some of the finest Indian characters that 
I have known, men who were esteemed not only in the Christian 
Church, but by the entire commimity And the influence of 
such institutions has been seen, not only duectly in their 
converts, and in the influence that these converts have exercised, 
but also in those who, without formally accepting the religion of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, have been animated by its moral pnn- 
ciples 

There are many now who attribute what is unsatisfactory m 
the results of our educational system largely, if not entirely, to 
the neglect of rehgious teaching Dr. Duff and some of the early 
friends of education prophesied precisely such results three- 
quarters of a century ago; and the fore-knowledge of such results 
undoubtedly influenced the high-imnded statesman who framed 
the Despatch of 1854 Sut men in India did not then generally 
reahse the possibility of such results, and they were somewhat 
careless on the matter. Now among those who are thought¬ 
fully considering the present condition of affaurs, there adhere 
to these views hundreds and thousands among the best men 
of India, Hindus, Muhammadans, and Christians, Zamindars, 
and professional men, Gkivernment officials and business men. 
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We have recently seen clear and vigorous exposition of the 
necessity for religious instruction in addresses presented to 
the Viceroy of India by the Indian chiefs of Native States, and 
in letters addressed to him by all the important princes whom 
he consulted in regard to the present state of affairs. It is 
pathetic to read how they describe '' the absence of religious 
instruction in the schools as a potent cause of wrong ideas.” 

In British India also, there is the same feeling. A very 
striking deputation was received by the Viceroy in the end of 
1908. It was a large and influential deputation of orthodox 
Hindu noblemen and gentlemen representing the Sri Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal, the great Society of orthodox Hindus 
for all India. The sole object of their approach to the Viceroy 
was to secure his Excellency’s sympathy with their views re¬ 
garding religious education, so that nothing will be wanting 
within your power to help us in our efforts to guide the awaken¬ 
ing life of the Hindus throughout India by means of a spiritual 
religious education until they form a truly compact and noble 
religious nation, a loyal and peaceful and prosperous people.” 
Similarly strong declarations have been made by Muhammadan 
associations as to the importance of religion in education. Dis¬ 
tinguished individuals also have stepped forward, and strongly 
stated their views in favour of religious education, discipline, 
and moral training in schools. The Muhammadan representa¬ 
tive of the old dynasty of Murshiabad, himself educated at 
Rugby and Oxford, the Maharajadhiraj Bahadar of Bardwan, 
the Maharajah of Darbhanga, and others in Bengal have 
spoken strongly on the subject. 

During my first two or three years of touring in Bengal as 
Lieutenant-Governor, I was besieged by Indian parents occupy¬ 
ing high positions of influence in the interior, such as land¬ 
holders, lawyers, judges, district officers, and men of business, 
pointing out to me that they could not obtain a sound education 
for their^sons at their own doors, and that they must, there¬ 
fore, either train them at home under tutors, or send them to Cal¬ 
cutta or some other educational centre, to colleges where their 
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moral and religious character ran the greatest risk of complete 
perversion. They implored me to devise some means whereby 
it might be possible to provide a less dangerous system of 
education for young men. They stiongly approved of the 
principle of religious neutiahty on the pait of Government; 
but they urged that this was surely not inconsistent with de¬ 
vising a system whereby religious and moral tiaimng would 
not be altogether neglected 

This led me to propose the scheme known as “ The Ranchi 
College Scheme ” The object of this scheme was to have at 
Ranchi, which is the most healthy place in the whole of Bengal 
for Indians belonging to all parts of the Province, a college 
far away from the temptations inseparable from life in a 
great city, to provide in that college a thoroughly sound secular 
education m arts and sciences, and to surround that college by 
hostels, all of which would be built by private subscription, 
and supported by fees and scholarships founded by the benevo¬ 
lent. 

In these hostels the home life of the student would, as far as 
possible, be perpetuated imder authonties, who would be sub¬ 
ject to the supervision of the college authorities, bound to supply 
not only physical comfort, but also moral education and dis¬ 
cipline, and such religious mstruction as the parents might 
desire. Hindus, Muhammadans, Brahmans, and Christians 
"^^^Id each have their separate hostel or hostels. In this way 
Government would not be responsible for providing religious 
instruction, but would not interfere with it, except in so far as 
the maintenance of discipline withm the college might require 

This scheme was cordially supported by private subscriptions 
raised with great enthusiasm It was accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State; but it has not been 
carried out. The reason alleged for not carrying it out is the want 
of funds If, however, more funds were necessary, it would have 
been easy to raise them, for the people felt very strongly the 
necessity for such an institution. There are men who feel so 
strongly on the subject of higher education for their sons, being 
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accompanied by discipline and moral and religious training, 
that they do not hesitate to send them to this country not for 
any specialised course of study but in the hope of finding that 
training here. 

I had a talk in 1910 with an Indian friend who was on a 
visit to this country. He was an old supporter of the 
Ranchi College Scheme, and had determined to send his 
children to the District school there, and then to the college. 
As the scheme had, to his great disappointment, been given 
up, he had brought his children, three sons and two nephews, 
to place them at school in England. He told me that the actual 
cost for schooling, apart from anything else, was £200 a year 
for each child. Besides that, he had clothes and other bills to 
pay ; and he had also to make arrangements, at great expense, 
for the return of the children to India at least once every two 
or three years, so that they might not be utterly out of touch 
with their home. Somewhere between £1000 and £2000 a year 
is being spent by this gentleman on the education of his children 
in England, while he would far rather have had them educated 
in a thoroughly sound public school and college, such as were 
proposed for Ranchi. He told me that he would be willing to 
pay as much as that, if it could be done in accordance with any¬ 
thing like principles of justice in the adjustment of burdens, 
for the education of his children in Ranchi. This gentleman is 
a Muhammadan. 

The most important Hindu perhaps at the present time in 
India was also to have sent his children to the District school 
at Ranchi, with the intention of letting them go forward in due 
time to the college. He looked about in vain for a place to 
which he could appropriately send them in India ; and he also 
has now been compelled to incur the expense and the risk of 
sending them to England for their education, as well as the 
certain disadvantage of having them grow up out of touch with 
India, and with the people among whom their life work must 
be done. 

There was another object which I had in view in proposing 
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this Ranchi College Scheme, which included, as my remarks 
have already indicated, the idea of a good school at the same 
place That object was to secure for the noblemen and great 
landowners of Bengal a place where they could have their sons 
educated, and also housed in a manner becoming their station, 
without sending them to a Chiefs’ College, and thus separating 
them entirely from the traditions and influences by which they 
will be suriounded m after life, and from the people with whom 
they will have to do the business of life 

I know one particular case in which the son of one of the 
most distingmshed families in Bengal was to have been sent 
to the Ranchi College Instead of that it has been considered 
necessary now to send him to a Chiefs’ College, which is in¬ 
tended for the Feudatory Princes of India. I do not propose 
to enter into the discussion of the kmd of education that is 
necessary for the Feudatory Princes. The political depart¬ 
ment must be responsible for the decision in such a case. 
But I have no hesitation whatever in saying that to send 
a Biitish Zamindar to be educated along with the future 
Feudatory Princes of India is an entire mistake It puts 
him into a position where he cannot fail to have great difii- 
culty m maintaining his self-respect. However great the posi¬ 
tion of a nobleman in British India may be, it is different 
from the position of the member of a ruhng house in a Native 
State. 

In respect of Bengal especially, I have not the slightest 
doubt that to take a young nobleman away from all con¬ 
nection with his own Province, and with those who are 
to do the work of the Province in future years, is a blunder 
In his home hfe, that is to say in the hostel that he lives 
. m, he may be apart from others. But in the battle of hfe 
he has to meet wnth them on equal terms and hold his own 
with them; and he should be prepared for this by attending 
the same college. The noblemen of Bengal themselves desire 
nothing less than to have their sons educated in a manner which 
separates them entirely from other classes, and trains them m 
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associatioi^s with which they will have no connection here¬ 
after. 

The Ranchi College Scheme was intended largely to provide 
for the separate home life of persons who, by their position, 
race, or religion, require a separate home life while attending 
school or college. It was also designed especially to meet the 
difficulty of religious education in institutions under the control 
of Government. Government eannot yet at least separate itself 
entirely from education, and it is necessary, therefore, to devise 
means whereby the education which it provides shall not be 
divorced entirely from religion. But it must be borne in mind 
that another and even more important means of providing 
religious instruction is to do it through aided institutions. 
Both these methods demand attention and should be fostered. 

I am very strongly convinced that unless we provide for 
relisious training as well as for secular instruction, we expose 
the peoples of India to an unspeakable danger. We do more 
than this. We educate the youth of India in a manner that is 
strongly distasteful to their parents. 

The people of India are naturally a religious people, and they 
have a strong belief in the influences of religion and of home 
life. If we fail to give religious instruction, we shall either find 
the people of India beeoming by our influence, and against their 
will, agnostic and atheistic m their views, and wanting in 
religious and moral character; or we shall have them full of 
an altogether justifiable discontent with our system of educa¬ 
tion. It may be that they will take education into their own 
hands. That, I am afraid, is not very likely, for, as I have said, 
the people need the assistance and the leading of Government 
in a matter of this kind. And, if they do not, the strong feeling 
which at present urges them to appeal to Government for help 
to supply them with religious education will, when that demand 
is refused, lead them infallibly into a position of discontent and 
opposition. I regard the matter, therefore, as of the very highest 
importance in respect of the future of the people of India. 

There has been great' advance made in respect of higher 
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education by the Universities Act passed by Lord Curzon’s 
Government This was one of the special services rendered 
to India by Lord Curzon. University Education was carefully 
inquired into by a stiong Commission presided over by Sir 
Thomas Raleigh On the Report of that Commission the 
Umveisities Bill was framed It became law after the fullest 
discussion. It has not pioduced a peifect University system 
m India , no legislation can do anj^thmg of the kind But it 
has made it possible to make any improvement for which the 
authorities have the pluck and the money 

The new Regulations fiamed under the Act have already 
accomplished much far more than many of us thought possible 
m the time I was the fiist Rector of the Universitj^ I was 
consulted at every step by the Vice-Chancellor, the Hon. Mr 
Justice Asutosh Mukerji, of the Calcutta High Court I saw 
all his work, and faced the difficulties with him I have never 
seen more earnest, devoted, and effective work. No one who 
was not engaged in the work can understand the difficulty of 
getting the new Regulations through the Senate Dr Mukerji 
was on special duty, and sr-crificed his health to his zeal in his 
unremitting labour 

At that time there was sore trouble with the students. 
They were not to blame; they had unprincipled and selfish 
advisers, who took advantage of their youth and inexperience 
to spoil their best impulses by the most ignoble uses. It has 
been publicly said m the Press that the University neglected 
this matter. A prominent home writer deplored the fact that 
the interests of the University weie at that time “ in the hands 
of a Bengali Vice-Chancellor.” This was an unjust judgment 
pronounced m ignorance. Dr. Mukerji tackled this matter 
with courage and wisdom He and I worked together; and 
I approved all that he did We put things right in scores of 
colleges without making any fuss or martyrising anybody; and 
we tolerated abuse in no college whatever which was subject 
to the University. 

It IS hopeless, however, to try to put things right merely by 
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Regulation and Rule. We must have a proper system of 
Hostels, and a sound religious and moral training for Indian 
youth. It will cost money ; but I believe that the money will 
be forthcoming. Men are now alive to the danger. They will 
help to provide the remedy. Government should be left mainly 
to deal with Primary Education, receiving there also assistance 
from the wealthy and benevolent. It is the latter who 
ought, with the assistance of Government, t<x provide higher 
education. The ‘‘ Dispatch ’’ of 1854 says, '' The higher 
classes will now be gradually called upon to depend more uj^on 
themselves.” If the call had been made, it would have been 
answered. Government has greatly erred in not calling on the 
wealthy and public-spirited for their co-operation. It is tra¬ 
ditional with the great families to help education ; and much 
might have been done had they believed that Government 
would appreciate their help. I have never failed to secure a 
generous response to any appeal. All they want is to be 
treated as honoured and trusted fellow-workers. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 

I WAS fortunate m falling m at the very beginning of my 
service -with excellent missionaries, and in being thus led 
from the very first to take much interest in their work. 
In Nagpur there is a Scottish Presbyterian Mission which was 
founded uiidei somewhat striking circumstances In the 
Bhonsla days, in the earher half of last century, there were 
troops stationed at Kamptee for the defence of the Resident, 
and among these there were several Christian ofi&cers who felt 
deeply concerned at the ignorance and superstition which 
prevailed around them, among a people for whom they had 
begun to conceive much affection Some of these men set them¬ 
selves to collect funds and to use their influence to establish a 
Christian mission at Nagpur. They applied to the Free Church 
of Scotland, which was then wrestling with the difficulties caused 
by its recent secession from the Church of Scotland as by law 
established Their request was sympathetically considered, 
and the Church pluckily set itself to establish this new mission. 

Mr. Hislop, who went out as the first missionary to Nagpur, 
was a maTi of much culture and capacity Sir Richard Temple, 
when the task was committed to him of organising the ad¬ 
ministration of the newly formed Province (called “ the Central 
Provinces”), found Mr. Hislop a valuable coadjutor. Mr. 
Hislop’s intimate knowledge of local geology, and also of the 
peoples and tribes of the Nagpur country, as well as his intense 
interest in education, and in whatever tended to the public good, 
was recognised by Sir Richard Temple, who treated him as a 
friend and helper in his work. 
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In many respects Sir Richard acknowledged the obligation 
under which he la^^ to Mr. Hislop. There is one interesting 
fact which may be recorded. Sir Richard was organising 
the educational department of the Provinces, on the lines 
laid down in the Halifax Despatch of 1854 and the orders of the 
Government of India thereon. In his scheme was included at 
least one high-class institution in each District, to serve as a 
model. In the Nagpur District Sir Richard placed this in¬ 
stitution at Kamptee, ten miles away from the capital. His 
reason for this was that there was already an excellent mis¬ 
sionary institution in Nagpur, ahd that Government ought not 
to enter into opposition with such an institution, but to use 
its limited resources only where they were really required. 
When, much later, a Government college was established for the 
Provinces, it was, in accordance with the same policy, located 
at Jubbulpore; and the Missionary College was left without 
a rival at Nagpur, until the increasing demand for higher 
education led to the establishment there of another aided 
college. The Missionary College bears the name of Mr. Hislop, 
who had died before a college department was founded. 

When I went to Nagpur, the head of the Mission was the 
Rev. John G. Cooper. He and his wife had no family, and they 
lived entirely for their work and for the people of the town 
and surrounding country. I never knew kinder people, or people 
more generally beloved. Mr. Cooper’s capacity for organisation 
and his sound common sense and perfect tact enabled him to 
bring the Mission, in all departments of its work, up to a high 
state of efSciency; and he and his colleagues were a great 
power for good in the Central Provinces. One of these, Mr. 
Whitton, was a great teacher, and under him the College 
achieved very exceptional success. As Professor and Principal 
he had great influence over the youth of the Province. It was 
my duty for many years of my service to keep myself informed 
of the state of education in the Province, and to watch the 
career of the students of its educational institutions. I do not 
think that any man was appointed to the Government service 
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merely because of his having been a pupil either of the Govern¬ 
ment College at Jubbulpore, or of the Missionary College at 
Nagpur; but I have no hesitation m sajung that some of the 
best servants of Government that we had, were men trained 
m the Missionary College. Even when they had not been led to 
embrace Christianity, they had undoubtedly imbibed principles 
of the greatest value to Government and to the people. 

It was also very remarkable to see the great affection that 
the pupils and students of the missionary institution and college 
had for their missionary teachers. On one occasion, when 
Commissioner of Nagpur, I had to go out to see some famine 
relief measures which were being carried on under the super¬ 
intendence of the Rev. John Douglas He had been set aside 
by the Missionary Council to village evangelistic work, and had 
his head-quarters at Dhapewara I arianged to start in the 
afternoon, as soon as my work in office was over, to drive Mr 
Douglas as far as I could along the high road, and then to go 
with him in his bullock tonga by the village roads to Dhapewara, 
where I had sent my tent. When we got into the tonga it was 
very late ; for I had been detained in office We became so en¬ 
grossed in talk, that in the dark Mr Douglas allowed his driver 
to miss the road, and we found ourselves in a village about 
five or SIX miles from Dhapewara 

A Commissioner is a somewhat important personage, and 
I was entitled, under the rules framed under the Land 
Revenue Act, to obtain a guide from one village to another 
m my route when travelling m the District I went accord¬ 
ingly to the house of the Patel,* explained my position and 
the circumstances, and asked for a guide The Patel at 
once called aloud for the Kotwarf to guide me to the 
village, which lay half-way between his own and Dhapewara 
Just then Mr. Douglas happened to speak to me. The 
Patel, hearing the voice, peered at him in the darkness and 
said (in Marathi, of course), You are my old teacher.” Mr* 

* Patel IS the Nagpur name for the head man of the village 

t The Kotwar is the village servant 



An Indian Kikk Session at Nagpur 

When this photograph was taken the pastorate was vacant, so a Scotch missionary, the Rev. John Douglas, m.Ai, was’Moclerator. 
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Douglas asked his name, and remembered him; and they had a 
friendly talk, to which I listened with great mteiest. As the 
Kotwar came up the Patel said, I will go with you myself to 
Dhapewara,” and he walked with us the whole way m the dark, 
talking cheerily and familiarly with us both He had been 
prepared to send the village servant half-way with the Com¬ 
missioner of Division as the law required; but he walked himself 
the whole way with us from love of his old missionary teacher. 
I found also that my relations with the people were much im¬ 
proved through my acquaintance with their friend the mission¬ 
ary, and through his presence with me during my inspection. 

It IS not easy to overestimate the importance of the beneficent 
influence which missionaries have exercised m India There are, 
of course, missionaries and missionaries There are some men 
who mistake their vocation ; they are by nature unloving and 
unlovable , and the mere fact that they are missionaries does 
not alter their nature They are unsympathetic towards the 
natives ; they are jealous, suspicious, and even hostile towards 
their fellow-countrymen. Narrow, ill-educated, and wanting 
in tact and judgment, they probably do more harm than good. 
Such missionaries are exceedingly exceptional. The pity is 
that one such man may prejudice an officer against missionaries 
and their wort throughout his whole service ; and, apart from 
the diiect misdiief that such a man does amongst the people, he 
is indirectly the cause of great evil by exciting such a prejudice. 

There are certain missionaries who, although no doubt well- 
meaning, forget that not all the information that reaches them 
IS accurate, aad that not all the accurate information should be 
passed on. Ihis leads to much misconception, to friction, and, 
I venture to xhink, to injury to the cause they have at heart. 
It is easy, of course, for an officer to show that he disapproves 
of such actior on the part of the individual without losing his 
interest in, aid much more without opposing, the cause; but 
it IS unfortimately natural with some men to extend to a whole 
body the judgment passed on the individual. 

Sometimes even when one is most firm m dechnmg the 
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intimacy of a mischief-maker, one does not escape the influence 
of that man’s want of judgment. I recall an occasion on which 
I was attacked bitterly in the press for having acted on in¬ 
formation said to have been brought to me by a missionary. 
I suppose that he had given out that he was going to me. As 
a matter of fact I had refused to receive any information from 
him, or even to know the subject on which he was said to have 
come to see me. I did not contradict the newspapers : it is not 
our habit to defend ourselves from personal attacks. But the 
incident is illustrative of the mischief which a tactless and 
thoughtless man may easily do. 

My experience, however, has been that the missionary who 
too readily listens to an ill-report of people round about him— 
whether European or Indian—or who could see no other view 
of any set of circumstances than that which is based on the 
information he receives, is comparatively rare, and that there 
is much advantage to be derived from friendly intercourse 
with the missionaries. To them, as a body, we owe the awaken¬ 
ing of the conscience of the Government to some of the old abuses 
of Indian administration. We owe to them a representation 
before the people, of the Christian religion and of the British 
character, which is higher and better than perhaps any other 
class whatever has been able to make. We owe also to them 
some of the best educational institutions in India, and some 
of the finest Indian characters. 

I should like to see all missionaries willing to enter fully 
and with kindly confidence into friendly relat]ons with the 
officers of Government. They ought not readily to take up an 
unfavourable impression of the character and conduct of officers 
of Government, and least of all when these are their own 
fellow-countrymen. Officers of Government, whether European 
or Indian, are for the most part animated by i strong sense 
of duty. And, if the missionary is to exercise any worthy 
influence on them—^whom he is as much bound by his duty 
to his Master to influence, as to influence any one else—^he must 
acknowledge this. 
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On the othei hand, that officer is altogether unwise who 
Ignores the missionary. An officer who disregards any somce 
of information in respect to the customs and feelings of the 
people is unwise ; and inasmuch as the missionary has special 
opportunities of contact with the people, there is sjiecial un¬ 
wisdom in keeping him aloof The missionary, however, when 
he IS found to be a good and trustworthy man, ought to be 
far more than a source of information to the Government 
officer He can be a most useful coadjutor Not only his 
educational work, but also the beneficent aims which animate 
all his intercourse with the people, are such as to bring him 
thoroughly into line with a devoted servant of Government 

To me it has always appeared intensely unsatisfactory to find 
a Government officer and a missionary standing aloof from one 
another and regarding one another with suspicion and dislike. 
Such a state of things has seemed to me to indicate that one 
or other of these tw'o was in that respect at least unfitted for 
the position wluch he occupied Of late years, when the country 
has been visited with plague and famine, the Government has 
been under special obligation to the missionaries for the won¬ 
derful and devoted work which they have done ; and in not a 
' few cases the value of that work has been publicly recognised 
by the Government of India and by the reigning sovereign 

In Nagpur, where I was stationed for many years, I joined 
the native Church and became an office-bearer in the congrega¬ 
tion. I had regularly to visit a cei tain part of the congregation, 
along with another member of the Kirk Session, who was an 
Indian This enabled me to know intimately the Christian 
famihes of the place and their concerns; and I acquired an 
admiration for the earnestness, simplicity, and high character 
of many of the native Christians Our first pastor was the 
Rev. Mr. Timothy, who began life as a soldier in the 7th 
Madras Infantry, and looked forward to promotion m the army, 
as young native soldiers do. At the age of sixteen or seventeen, 
when a bright, intelligent lad, he was stationed at Raipur, 
about a hundred and sixty miles from Nagpur. There he met 
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some native converts to Christianity. They told him about the 
Saviour, and roused his interest in the new religion. 

They could not make things quite elear to him, so he decided 
to travel to Nagpm- to see the missionaries. There was no rail¬ 
way, and he travelled by road. He had taken three months 
leave of absence ; and by the end of that time he embraced 
Christianity and was baptised with the name of Timothy. 
He returned to his regiment, but became strongly possessed 
by the desire to do religious work among his fellow-countrymen. 
He took his discharge and returned to Nagpur, where he became 
a teacher. Meanwhile the mission established their own train¬ 
ing classes for the ministry ; and he was trained and duly 
“ licensed ” after the Presbyterian manner to preach the Gospel. 
Then the Nagpur Christians, who had just been formed into a 
congregation, called him to be their minister, and he was 
ordained. He was, for many years, a beloved and faithful pastor 
of the native Christians. He lived a blameless and consistent 
life, and was much respected by the whole community. 

The elders of the congregation were all natives except one 
missionary and myself. Some of them had very interesting 
life histories. These rise before my memory as I write ; but I 
cannot give space to record more than one. It is illustrative 
not only of missionary work, but also of the most kindly rela¬ 
tions that existed between Europeans and Indians about the 
time that I went to the Central Provinces. When I first knew 
him, Anant Singh was a contractor of good business capacity, 
and considerable means and position in Nagpur. His father, 
who was a Rajput, had been an oflicer in an Indian regiment. 

There was in the same regiment a European officer, Major 
Arrow, who was on the best of terms with the native officers, 
and was loved and trusted by them all. When Anant Singh’s 
father was dying, he sent for Major Arrow, and committed 
his three children and their property to his charge, for their 
mother was dead, and he had no friends to whom he cared 
to send them. Major Arrow sent them to Mr. Hislop to be 
educated, making separate arrangements for their board as 
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their caste required Anant Singh met "with an accident which 
imperilled his life. When in hospital and surrounded by 
Christian kindness and care, he thought out the great question 
of his relations with God, and decided to take his stand as a 
Chiistian After he left hospital he applied for baptism and 
was received into the Church 

About this time I knew a young native who went to read 
the Sciiptures every Sunday with a young Government officer. 
They talked over what they read, and the observations made 
and difficulties raised by the Indian, were often so frivolous and 
puerile as to lead his British friend to doubt his sincerity as an 
inqmrer after truth. The young European officer fell ill and 
was sent home with the sentence of death passed on him by 
his medical advisers. He recovered, however, and went back 
to a very different part of the Province. Some years after he was 
present in the missionary church when his young Indian friend 
was publicly baptised 

It appeared that the latter had continued privately to 
study the Sciiptures in a remote district, to which he had 
been transfeired, far away from any missionary influence 
Absolutely discontented with Hinduism, he joined the Brahmo 
Soma] and became a Deist, This involved no separation 
from his people or his caste, for so long as a Hindu keeps 
himself from ceremonial impurity, he may beheve what 
he likes Here, however, he found that he could not rest. 
The Christ became more to him than merely one of many 
teachers, and he accepted Him as Saviour and Master. Still, 
for about two years he saw no necessity for making any public 
confession of his faith, which would involve separation from his 
caste and all the beloved and sacred associations of his youth. 

But the conviction grew stronger within him that this course 
involved disloyalty; and with the quiet courage which has 
distinguished so many Indian Christians, he determined to 
sacrifice all that was dearest to him rather than to be disloyal 
to what he believed to be the truth. He applied to the nearest 
missionary for baptism, and was received mto the Church. 
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For years after he lived a trusted servant of Government, un¬ 
obtrusive in his character and without reproach in his life. 
He served under me some years after his baptism, and I had 
many a conversation with him. It was interesting to hear him 
tell, in a very simple way, of his loss of faith in his old religion ; 
of his struggle with the temptation to think that all forms of re¬ 
ligion M^ere equally mythical and perhaps equally useful, in rais¬ 
ing one above the purely material and leading up to God, and 
that a man’s belief mattered little if he just tried to do his duty 
as far as he could in the place given him in the world; of the 
great attraction which the character and teaching of the Christ 
had for him ; and of the intellectual and other difficulties that 
he had with the Bible, and how he often would have turned 
from it altogether but for the divine Son of God who spoke to 
him in its pages. 

He told me how the bitterness of separation from what 
he had loved and reverenced made him hesitate; how gladly 
he had found the apparent solution of his difficulties in 
the acceptance of Brahamoism, receiving the Lord Jesus as 
one of his many teachers ; how even here he had not found 
rest; how more and more loyalty to the Christ filled his heart, 
and how after years of conflict he had reached that important 
point where he determined to enter the Church, a step which 
cost him less than he had anticipated, and which he never re¬ 
gretted. This case has special interest to me, because it is 
the story of a man who for years studied our Holy Scriptures 
for himself, and was led step by step into the Church of 
Christ. 

I have knoAvn many Indian Chi'istians very intimately, and I 
have seen the Indian Church gxow from infancy, when it seemed 
impossible to let it take a step alone and without guidance, into 
a comparatively strong Church, more or less self-supporting, 
self-governing, and self-propagating. It is a high estimate that 
I have formed of the character of many native Christians. I 
recognise the power of the Christian religion to elevate in the 
East as it has done in the West, and I see a future for the native 
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Church the importance of which it seems to me impossible to 
exaggerate. There are undoubtedly some natives who are only 
nominally Christian, and who give an evil report to Christianity ; 
but these are they who have been carelessly received, without 
instruction and without proof, into the Christian Church. 
The missionary bodies as a rule are careful in this matter; and 
we have no reason to be ashamed of our Indian brethren in 
Clirist. For myself, I have Indian Christian friends for whom 
I have as high a regard as for my friends in the West, and 
whose characters I have recognised as becoming more and more 
Christlike as they submit themselves to His teaching and to 
the influence of His Spirit. 

Apart from their converts, the influence of missionaries 
has been of the highest value. There are men who make no 
profession of Christianity, and who are animated all the same 
by the great principles of Christian morality ; there are also 
some whose profession of Christianity is clear and decided, 
but not public. I remember a specially striking case. We 
had an applicant for baptism in Nagpur, who had received 
all his religious instruction while he was tutor in the family 
of an Indian gentleman whom we did not know to be a 
professing Christian. This gentleman had family worship 
in his house which this young man attended; and the latter 
was led to inquire into the truth of Christianity and joined the 
Church. His employer died some years afterwards still un¬ 
baptised ; but several members of his family were received 
into the Church not long after his death. I have known 
intimately many such secret disciples. 

To me the results of Christian missions are not small or dis¬ 
couraging, they are important and of the highest promise. The 
efforts that have been put forth by the Christian Churches 
for the evangelisation of non-Christian countries are indeed 
exceedingly inadequate. The command of the Christ in regard 
to this matter was lost sight of for centuries. Modern times 
have seen a revival of the missionary spirit, but by no means 
a worthy response to the Lord’s commission. Such efforts as 
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have been put forth by the Churches have, however, been 
crowned with wonderful success. No one who has taken any 
trouble to study the question, to see the work itself, to judge 
the character of those who have been really won to the Christian 
religion, can fail to recognise how wonderful the results have 
been, both in regard to the numbers of true converts, and also 
in regard to the elevation of their character. 

Nor must it be forgotten that, in estimating the results of 
missionary work, account must also be taken of the spread of 
Christian principles, even where there has been no formal 
adoption of Christianity. This forms a very important element 
in missionary results. The sacrifices which the adoption of 
Christianity still involve, and other obstacles to the ready pro¬ 
fession of that religon by the people, have prevented many wdio 
are intellectually persuaded of its excellence from embracing it 
as their creed. I believe that in this resj)ect what we must 
look for is, that the Indian Church itself should awake fully 
to its responsibility for the religious condition of the peoples 
among whom it is set, and that there should arise great leaders 
among these peoples themselves to secure a really popular 
religious movement. In the elevating and civilising power of 
Christianity the hope of India seems to lie ; but it must be 
Christianity not as a foreign but as an Indian faith. 

I am not here writing a plea for missions or a defence of them, 
I do not understand any argument on behalf of Christian 
missions to Christian men stronger than the command and 
commission of the Christ Himself, requiring that His Evangel 
should be carried by the Church to every creature, even to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. The commission given by Him to 
the Church seems to me finally to settle the matter. To us 
who have received the Gospel of Christ in this land centuries 
ago, there is that other argument which rests on a fine principle 
of human nature: “ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
Human nature when ungrateful and self-centred is degraded, 
and certainly is not the humanity of the religion of the Son of 
Man. It seems to me an almost impossible position to realise 
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at all adequately what we ourselves have received in Chiisti- 
anity, and yet have no desire to impart that blessing 
In the third place, there is in the case of India a special call 
to missionary effoit, m the wonderful relations which have been 
established between that great country and ours These surely 
involve great responsibilities, not only for its intellectual and 
economic progress, but also for its moral and religious condition. 
In the beautiful parable of the Good Samaritan, our Lord set 
forth the simple principle that the neighbour whom we are to 
love as ourselves is the man who is m need, and who is placed 
m such near relation to us that we can help him India stands 
in this relation to Great Britain, and she ought to receive of 
our best. The obligation is all the stronger as respects the 
Church and the individual Christian, because the righteous 
principle of Government neutrality precludes the use of official 
influence on behalf of the Christian or any other faith 

These are among the arguments for missionary work m 
India that most appeal to me from the point of view of the 
Christian Church. There is a great lesson of Indian experience 
which also makes me feel strongly on the subject That is the 
universal need for the life that is in the knowledge of God, 
and the smtability of the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
meet that need. I have found in every page of the book of my 
experience clearest evidence of the fact that human nature 
is the same in the East as in the West, that when we get below 
the surface we find that the desires and affections, the needs and 
capacities of men are practically the same And my experience 
tells me that the power of the Spirit of life m Christ Jesus 
to cheer and purify the lives of men, and to elevate and trans¬ 
form their characters, is the same in India as in England. 
There may be flashes of light here and there in exceptional cases, 
but it IS darkness that prevails among the non-Christian peoples 
whom I have known ; and there is nothing more beautiful than 
to see the light of the Gospel breaking in on this darkness, not 
among the educated and more influential classes alone, but 
among the poor and depressed. I could tell of bright and 
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worthy Christians in the humble homes of India, just as I 
could tell of them among the humble homes of the villages and 
glens of my OAvn land. 

I have referred to the righteous principle of Government 
neutrality in regard to religion. It is a principle which has ruled 
my conduct, I most earnestly believe, throughout all my service 
in India. I have never consciously favoured Clu-istian or 
Hindu or Muhammadan for his creed, and I have never used 
my official influence in any way to undermine or change the 
faith of any man. But I have never regarded the principle 
of neutrality as involving indifference or opposition to religion. 
Early in my service I had definitely to face this question. 

I was stationed in a District where there was one solitary Euro¬ 
pean missionary. He had a service every Sunday morning in 
the Mission Church, which was attended by Europeans, Eura¬ 
sians, and a few Indian Christians. Some non-Christian Indians 
also attended, because they liked to hear the missionary telling 
the story of Divine Love. I attended the service regularly. 
The missionary had to go out on tour to preach in the villages. 
This necessitated his absence for a Sunday or two, and he 
asked me to conduct the service. I complied with his request. 

My superior, the Collector (or, as we called him in that Pro¬ 
vince, the Deputy Commissioner, an upright English gentleman) 
informed me that, as Indians attended the service, it was in¬ 
compatible with my duty to Government to conduct it, especially 
as some of these were Hindus, and he requested me to cease 
from taking any part in the service. I told him that I could 
not accept his view of my duty, and that if he wished to press it, 
I should like the matter referred to the Local Government. He 
very courteously and kindly agreed to refer it “ demi-officially. 
The reply was that so long as I merely took part in a Christian 
service in a place to which no one was compelled to come, 
and did not force my views on the attention of the people, 
there could be no objection on the part of Government. I 
never had any trouble again in this connection. 

There are some who seem to forget that the people of India 
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are themselves distinctly religions, and they are far from having 
any aversion to a religious man unless he interferes with them 
in their own religion and its observances It is also forgotten 
that the declaration of neutrality in regard to leligion has 
been made by a Government distinctly professing to be a 
Christian Government The simple and beautiful profession 
of her own faith made by Queen Victoria in the pioclamation 
in which, when taking over the government of her Indian 
possessions, she declared the strict neutrality of her Government 
m regard to religion, made a profound impression on the 
Oriental mind and heart There is also a very striking passage 
in the great Educational Despatch of 1854, one of the wisest 
and loftiest documents ever penned by British statesmen, 
which is well worth quoting 

“ Considerable misapprehension appears to exist as to our 
views with respect to religious instruction in the Government 
institutions. These institutions are founded for the benefit 
of the whole population of India; and in order to effect their 
object, it was and is indispensable that the education conveyed 
in them should be exclusively secular. The Bible is, we under¬ 
stand, placed in the libraries of the colleges and schools, and 
the pupils are able freely to consult it This is as it should be ; 
and, moreover, we have no desire to prevent or discourage any 
explanations which the pupils may of their own free will ask 
from the masters upon the subject of the Christian religion, pro¬ 
vided that such information be given out of school hours. Such 
instruction being entirely voluntary on both sides, it is necessary 
m order to prevent the slightest suspicion of an intention on 
our part to make use of the influence of Government for the 
purpose of proselytism, that no notice shall be taken of it by 
the inspectors in their periodical visits It is in this way that 
I have always interpreted the principle of neutrality 

There is another argument in favour of missionary work by 
the Church in India whicJh demands a moment’s notice. Like 
other non-Christian lands there is at the present time in India 
an awakening from the slumber of centuries, the beginning of a 

T 
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new life. All parts of India, so far as education and association 
with the West have directly affected life, feel the unrest which 
comes from intellectual awakening and the revival of national 
spirit. There is an effective demand, which cannot be refused, 
for the education, the industrial methods and the civilisation 
of the West, to be a,pplied in India on Indian lines. The peoples 
of non-Christian lands, and the peoples of India among them, 
are pressing forward to a place among the civilised nations 
of the world ; and they will take that place. We have no right 
to complain of this. It is the result of our own policy. We have 
worked and striven for it. The best statesmanship of Britain 
has realised that India is not under our control to be exploited 
for our own advantage, but to be educated and advanced in 
the interests of its multitudinous peoples. There are elements 
in the present unrest which we deplore, elements of anarchy 
and crime. But these are not to be accepted as characteristic 
of the whole. The intellectual unrest, the newly aw^akened 
ambitions and aspirations, are wimt we ought to have anti¬ 
cipated and ought to welcome. 

What, however, is the result ? These non-Christian races 
are no more negligible. They -were asleep and remote from our 
civilisation. Improved communications have made them our 
neighbours ; and contact with our civilisation has awakened 
them from the sleep of centuries. They already have their 
influence on ourselves: that influence will grow. As they 
become more civilised and more conscious of their power, they 
will, with their teeming millions and incalculable resources, exer¬ 
cise an influence on the future of our race w’^hich it is impossible 
to estimate. To me it seems that to give them civilisation 
without Christianity is to withhold that to which our civilisation 
owes all that is best in it, and by -which alone it can be kept 
pure and healthful. They cannot adhere to their own religions ; 
they are breaking a^vay from them ; and yet many of the best 
of them realise the necessity of religion for worthy and beneficent 
life. To leave them without religion may make them a probable 
source of danger in the future history of the race. 
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One of the greatest educationists of his day, one to whose 
efforts India generally, but especially Bengal, owes more 
educationally than to any one else, made use three-quarteis of 
a centmy ago of these striking words: “ If in India you do give 
the people knowledge without religion, rest assured that it is 
the greatest blunder, politically speaking, that ever was com¬ 
mitted Having free, unrestricted access to the whole range 
of our English literature and science, they will despise and 
reject their own systems of learmng. Once driven out of their 
systems, they will inevitably become infidels in religion ; and, 
shaken out of the mechanical round of their religious observ¬ 
ances, without moral pimeiples to balance their thoughts or 
guide their movements, they will as certainly become discon¬ 
tented, restless agitators.” These words, uttered nearly a 
quarter of a century before the transfer of the Government of 
India to the Crown, have been strangely fulfilled m our day. 

It IS felt, not by Christians only, but also by Hindus and 
Muhammadans throughout India, that leligion is necessary 
to the healthy life of the people This partly explains the 
Hindu revival which has recently attracted considerable 
attention There are those who regard this revival as the answer 
of the non-Christian faith to Christiamty So far as it is 
genmne, it seems to me to be just as much the protest of 
naturally religious races against the secular education and 
materialism now prevailing in schools and colleges It is to 
some extent the genuine expression of the reluctance with 
which the orthodox Hindus see the religious beliefs of their 
fathers dissipated by Western education and enlightenment, 
while nothing is supplied in their stead to meet the moral and 
religious wants of our common humamty. 

Of course, it is also m some measure, especially perhaps in 
the West of India, due to the more selfish objection of the 
Brahmans to the subversion of their old influence and position. 
It is also very largely due to an attempt on the part of men 
who have no sympathy with any religion, and least of all with 
Hinduism, to divert the religious sentiments of the Hindus into 
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a political channel. There are such men in all parts of India, 
but especially, perhaps, in Bengal. One effect of the influence 
of these sham supporters of the Hindu religion has been to 
induce thoughtless, fanatical, and half-trained youths to associ¬ 
ate their religion with particular forms of violence and sedition, 
which are real!}" altogether inconsistent with its true teaching. 

I do not think that this Hindu revival constitutes any 
menace to the success of missionary work. I believe that the 
influence of Christianity is growing in a most remarkable 
manner. There is opportunity now such as never existed before. 
There is a toleration, nay, rather a welcoming of Christian 
teaching w^hich is without precedent. For there is a desire for 
religion growing up amongst all classes which makes them 
ready to listen to any religious teacher wiiose life and character 
commend his teaching. With this unexampled opjDortunity 
there is the unprecedented urgency to which I have referred. 
I think that this opportunity exists as much among the higher 
and more educated as among the depressed and ignorant classes. 

There has been some talk of dropping the educated and turning 
exclusively to the lower orders, because the former have refused 
the call. I have no sympathy with this view. Some of the best 
Indian Christians whom I have known have been educated in 
our colleges, and have belonged to the learned professions ; 
and, whether as laymen or as mission agents, they have ex¬ 
ercised a far more pow^erful influence in supporting and spreading 
the Church of Christ among their fellow-countrymen than other 
Indian Christians have been able to do. Let us by all means 
have the gospel preached to the poor; but let us also aim at 
securing for the Church the learning and influence of the best 
class of Indians. In our enthusiasm for the salvation of blind 
beggars, let us not overlook the possibility of enlisting a St. Paul. 

I believe that the outlook of Christianity in India was never 
so favourable as it is at present, and I feel that the evangelisation 
of its peoples is assured if the Church in the West and the Church 
in India are found alive to their responsibility and faithful to 
their duty. 



CHAPTER XX 

INDIAN UNREST: ITS CAUSES 


A GREAT deal of attention has been of late directed to 
India m respect of the unrest which has forced itself 
so much on our notice during recent years. My own 
impression is that this unrest is not widespread, but confined 
to a very small section of the Indian community The mass of 
the people are unaffected by it The unrest itself is not by 
any means wholly evil. I do not for a moment desire to under¬ 
estimate the serious incidents which have recently occurred, 
or the state of unrest of which they are the outcome I do 
desire, however, that they should be correctly interpreted and 
that an exaggerated impression of the state of things m India 
should not be created or fostered. There is real unrest Some 
of it IS natural and inevitable; some of it is only wicked and 
deplorable That which is evil has also, no doubt, been strength¬ 
ened by that which is natural m the situation. 

Among the natural causes of unrest may be taken the pressure 
on life arising from the high prices which prevail Trouble 
more or less serious may at any time arise m India in scarcity 
or fainme, just as similar causes may produce trouble in any 
other country. An illustrajtion of this is contained in the accoimt 
I have given of the gram riots in Nagpur, which were due to 
the holding up of gram supplies in anticipation of a rise m 
prices expected from the demand from districts and localities 
where scarcity prevailed Under economic conditions which 
suddenly make even the necessities of life almost unobtainable 
by those who have fixed incomes, we may expect much dis¬ 
tress and dissatisfaction which may give trouble to the Govern- 
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ment in a country where it is believed to be able to do practically 
what it wills. ■ 

The economic changes which have taken place in India of 
late years have most seriously affected what in Bengal are 
called the bhadralog or respectable classes, people of com¬ 
paratively small means and fixed incomes. Among them are 
middlemen amongst the land-owning classes, who receive a 
fixed proportion of the revenue of the land, which they hold 
under the larger Zamindars, who have managed to keep for 
themselves any increased emoluments which result from the 
rise in rents. Among them are also to be found many of the 
official and professional classes, whose incomes have been 
fixed years ago when prices ^vere much loAver, and are not 
easily raised to meet the sudden rise in prices. 

I know at least one district where, when I first went to India, 
one could get as much as one hundred and fifty seers (three 
hundred pounds) of grain for the rupee (two shillings), where 
a man would now consider himself very lucky if he got fifteen. 
When it is realised how simple is the life of the Indian, and how 
large a proportion of his expenditure is on the necessaries of 
life, it will be seen how very serious may be the effect of such 
a rise of prices upon many classes of the community. The 
change has been produced by the enormous improvements in 
communication which have now brought Districts at that 
time practically inaccessible into close touch with the markets 
of the world. There can be no doubt of the great advantage of 
this change to India generally ; and I am able to testify 
strongly, from my knowledge of the people, that the standard 
of comfort has been greatly raised throughout the country, 
and that the condition of the people generally has vastly im¬ 
proved. There are, however, classes which have been very 
severely hit; and they are classes of some consideration and 
influence, 

A very intelligent Bengali friend of mine was talking to me 
about the discontent which prevailed among many classes, 
and which produced a distinct tendency to criticise the Govern- 
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merit adversely. In the course of conversation he told me that 
families m his position had frequently found it necessary to 
cut down their domestic establishments, that the ladies of 
the family had to perform duties which formerly had been left 
to servants; and that many comforts of the home life to 
which the members of the family had been accustomed had 
ceased to be obtainable. He said, This sends people out with 
loud complaints against the Government. Dissatisfaction with 
our circumstances produces political unrest. In fact,’’ he 
added m Ins Oriental way, “ it is with us even as it is with the 
doffs When we are uncomfortable at home we come out into 
the streets to bark ” 

It is no easy matter to say what, if anything, can be done 
to assist the people under these circumstances. Economic 
changes, which in Europe were carried out in the course of 
generations, have been effected in India within a few years 
owing to its contact with the West I have long been of opinion 
that the matter deserves the sympathetic consideration of the 
Government; and I am glad to see that the Government of 
India have their attention seriously directed to this matter, 
and are making the inquiry legarding it which many of the 
people demand. 

It must not be understood that I attribute the worst 
forms of unrest and political agitation to high prices and 
to the consequent pressure on certain classes I merely 
mention this as one cause of dissatisfaction ; and in a country 
like India, with so many incomes and salaries fixed by custonj, 
it is by no means a negligible cause. It m some measure explains 
the toleration, or even approval, with which the foolish and 
mischievous babblings of professional agitators were long 
received by many by whom they would otherwise have been 
strongly condemned. It was hoped, perhaps, that these wild 
utterances would draw the attention of the Government to 
trouble and dissatisfaction which were real, and in respect of 
which the sufferers, m accordance with Oriental usage, looked 
to the Government for help. 
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Closely allied to this is the great depression among some of 
the industrial classes. This also is due mainly to economic 
causes. Manufactures have enormously developed in India 
of late years. Not only has there been a great increase in the 
import of manufactured articles, but there have also been in¬ 
numerable mills and factories established throughout the 
country. Many of these are now worked with native capital, 
and the labour employed is, of course, mainly native. There 
is no doubt of the enormous advantage of all this to the Indian 
community in general; but the history of the introduction of 
machinery in our own country should enable us to understand 
how injuriously such changes must, for a time at least, affect 
some of the labouring and industrial classes, how discontent 
may easily spread among them, and how susceptible they may 
become to the mischievous influences of thoughtless or un¬ 
principled agitators. This, to a very large extent, explains 
the success of what has been known as the “ boycott move¬ 
ment ” in Bengal. With the desire to foster native industry 
the Government and its officers have the greatest sympathy. 
But true ‘‘ Swadeshi has been perverted by unscrupulous 
agitators to ignoble use, and has been degraded by selfishness, 
political disaffection, and race hatred. 

The industrial depression is a matter to which the Imperial 
and Local Governments in India have now for some time been 
giving anxious attention. All that is now being done to develop 
local industries, and to introduce and stimulate technical 
education, indicates the interest that Government takes in this 
matter and the recognition of its great importance. In India 
such a matter must be dealt with by the Government. The 
people still look to the Government to help them in all kinds 
of difficulties, and the lesson of self-help has to be learned, 

* Swadeshi ” means “of the country,” “indigenous.” Some of the leaders 
profess that their object is merely to encourage indigenous industry. But the 
impression that they have given to their followers is sadly illustrated in the 
evidence of Ganesh Balvant Vaidya in the Nassik Conspiracy Case. He mentioned 
“ Swadeshi.” and being asked what he meant by it, he said, “ I mean a movement 
for the collection of arms, the preparation of material for making bombs, etc.” 
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not only by the common people, but even by those also who 
claim to be the educated and enlightened classes It is not 
easy for the Government, especially wheie financial pressure 
exists, to meet its responsibility in this matter; but it is 
necessaiy for the happiness of the people, and for the stability 
of Government, that it should find the means 

It is in my opinion also of vital importance that the measures 
taken to this end should be taken in India itself Not only 
must local industries be encomaged in India, but technical 
and industrial education must be available there. It is practic¬ 
ably impossible, and also politically dangerous, to compel the 
natives of the country, to any large extent, to go abroad for 
instruction and education The present compulsion is destroy¬ 
ing many of the best of the rising generation. It may be 
necessary, no doubt, at least for a time, to send some young 
men abroad for education, if only for the purpose of obtaining 
duly qualified teachers; and it will probably always be 
necessary, m India as elsewhere, for specialists in any depart¬ 
ment of intellectual or industrial work to come into contact 
with the best workers abroad; but our aim should be, as 
soon as possible, to supply the necessary education in India, 
and to supply it in great measure by Indians themselves. Only 
thus can the work be done which the ciicumstances demand. 

In connection with this subject of technical education I can¬ 
not help referring to a philanthropic scheme recently inaugur¬ 
ated in Bengal by one of the leading merchants of Calcutta 
He proposes that, in the interests of the young, an experiment 
should be made with land reclaimed in the sundarbans, at the 
mouth of the Ganges, in the way of holding out inducements 
to yoimg men of energy and of some education to devote 
themselves to agricultural pursuits He offers generous sup¬ 
port to the scheme, which seems to commend itself to many 
right-thinking people m Calcutta. It appeals to the Indian 
love of agriculture and to the earnest desire of many young 
men to find an honourable and worthy outlet for their energies. 
His object is to give them a useful career, and to save them 
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from the injurious influences of selfish and unprincipled agita¬ 
tion. 

If the experiment succeeds it may have very important 
results. I do not see why it should not succeed if the Govern¬ 
ment sees its way to encourage it. The rules for settling culti¬ 
vators will have to be modified if this scheme is to go on. They 
are framed to keep out land-speculation. But they might be 
modified to meet the necessity of any well-considered scheme 
framed by men who can be trusted. I mention it now as show¬ 
ing how the situation impresses a large-hearted fellow-country¬ 
man engaged in commercial work in India. His view, he 
explains, is that such measures as this, as well as the en¬ 
lightened measures of political reform recently carried out by 
the Government, are as essential as measures of repression in 
respect of the present unrest. 

I pass now to a phase in the unrest which is, perhaps, more 
familiar to people at home than any other, the unrest of the 
educated classes, the unrest which is due to the education 
which we have ourselves given to the people of India. I shall 
have to refer immediately to the small proportion of the people 
of India who may justly be included among the educated 
classes. I have, however, no desire to minimise the importance 
of these classes or to refuse to pay earnest attention to their 
reasonable demands and aspirations. We have created these 
classes; and we have given them their hopes and aims. We 
are bound, on that account, as a matter of justice as well as of 
policy, not to ignore their reasonable claims. 

We are bound by the generous promise of the late Queen 
Victoria, in Her Majesty’s great proclamation transferring the 
government of India from the East India Company to the Crown, 
a promise whkh was solemnly renewed fifty years later by King 
Edward VIL We are bound by this promise, as well as by the 
principles of justice and sound policy, to see that, as far as may be 
possible, His Majesty’s ^‘subjects of whatever race or creed 
shall be freely and impartially admitted to oflBces in his service, 
the duties of which they may be qualified by their education, 
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ability, and integrity duly to discharge ” As I look back on 
my thirty-seven years’ service in India, I see little cause to 
be ashamed of the manner in which this obligation has been 
met. 

I do not propose to deal with the appointment of Indians to 
the purely Judicial Service of the Crown. They have long held 
some of the highest appointments in that Service It was 
easy to find men in India intellectually qualified for purely 
le|al work, and for judicial work, so far as that is purely legal, 
while the publicity of the work m the courts and a system 
of revision and appeal, sometimes perhaps too elaborate, made 
it, at a comparatively early period, a safe and wise measure to 
place judicial work largely in the hands of Indians. I propose 
rather to look at the part taken by Indians in the executive 
administration of the country, that is, at the number of execu¬ 
tive appointments held by Indians Here I do not intend to 
mention the lower classes of appointments, which are prac¬ 
tically all m the hands of Indians : there is no question about 
these appointments; there is no desire on the part of the 
educated classes to hold them 

What really demands consideration is the progress made 
in filling the higher executive appointments by Indian gentle¬ 
men. Although I have seen the great progress made m 
this respect in the Central Provinces, where most of my ser¬ 
vice was rendered, and also m other Provinces of India 
which I have visited during my service on two important 
Commissions which took me to every Province m India, I 
prefer to deal with the facts as they exist in Bengal. I do 
so for two reasons, both because there has been more agita¬ 
tion of recent years in Bengal than elsewhere, and also 
because I know the figures well, as they had especially to be 
dealt with by my Government m connection with agitation. 

Before I came to India, in 1871, there were no members of 
the Indian Civil Service in Bengal at all. Three Indians joined 
the Service at the end of that year. All of them were drawing 
Ils.400 a month. At the end of 1908, when I gave over charge 
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of the Province of Bengal, there were thirteen Indian civilians 
in the graded list drawing monthly salaries of from Rs.776 
to Rs.2250. Besides these there were ten Indians, not members 
of the Indian Civil Service, holding posts which had ordinarily 
been reserved for that Service. So that, as against three such 
appointments in 1871, there were twenty-three in 1908. Be¬ 
sides this, the Provincial Service in 1871 consisted of one 
hundred and seventy-seven officers employed as Assistant 
Collectors and Assistant Magistrates, of whom forty-five, or 
just over one-fourth, were Europeans. At the end of 1908, 
there were three hundred and sixty-one members of that 
Service, and only forty-five, or one-eighth, of them were Euro¬ 
peans. The total addition to the Provincial Service, the officers 
of which do the same work as the junior officers of the Civil 
Service, by which addition the strength of the former Service 
had been more than doubled, was composed of Indians. These 
figures indicate the great progress that has been made in the 
employment of Indians in the Executive Service of the Crown 
in Bengal. 

Perhaps, however, the earnestness of the Government in 
seeking to carry out the royal promise is more clearly seen 
when the importance of the offices now held by Indians is 
considered. In 1871 the highest position held by an Indian 
in the Executive Service was the comparatively subordinate 
one of Assistant Magistrate or Assistant Collector. There were 
no Indians as District or Sessions Judges, or as Magistrates, or 
Joint Magistrates. Recently we have had Indians employed 
not only in these capacities, but also in the higher office of 
Commissioner of Division; and during my term of office as 
Lieutenant-Governor, I had an Indian officer holding the 
Executive appointment of next highest rank in the Province 
to my own, as Senior Member of the Board of Revenue. The 
principle of appointing Indians to Executive offices, for which 
they possess the necessary qualifications, has thus been steadily 
kept in view. At the same time, they have been more and more 
appointed to high office in other departments of the Govern- 
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ment Seivice, such as medicine, education, law, and engineer¬ 
ing, and more recently m the police department 

His Majesty’s recent proclamation to the chiefs and peoples of 
India will doubtless secure the constant prosecution of this policy 
in the future It ought, however, to be distinctly laid down and 
kept in view that it is just as unsound to appoint a man 
to Executive office on account of his race or creed as to debar 
him from office on that account For District Boaids or 
Legislative Assemblies, it is not only justifiable, but necessary 
to appoint a man because he repiesents a certain interest It 
is desiied that he should speak and fight for that interest. For 
an Executive Council, or for any Executive office, the very 
opposite IS the case The man who comes to represent and 
fight for a particular interest is %pso facto^ and to that extent, 
unfit. What is wanted is a man who can hold the scales justly 
between conflicting interests and favour none Subject to this 
necessary condition the policy above referred to should be 
consistently pursued. 

While all this has been going on steadily in regard to offices 
under the Crown, efforts have, at the same time, been made to 
secure, m ever-mcreasmg measure, the co-operation of non-offi- 
cial Indians in local self-government and in imperial and provin¬ 
cial administration through the municipalities, District Boards, 
and Legislative Councils The Local Self-Government scheme, in¬ 
troduced during Lord Ripon’s viceroyalty, has not been so suc¬ 
cessful as was hoped in securing the co-operation of the classes 
whose co-operation is essential This is due partly to the inertia 
of the people, but mainly to the nature of the electoral franchise 
which was created under the scheme- The constituencies result¬ 
ing from that franchise were not such as to secure the best repre¬ 
sentation of important interests, or to induce some of the 
natural and most desirable leaders of the people to offer them¬ 
selves for election. This was not the fault of the scheme, but 
rather of the thoughtless and injudicious manner m which some 
Local Governments applied it. 

Bengal has, in my opinion, suffered most in this respect. 
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Remedies are now under consideration. They were placed 
before the Government of India during my tenure of office; 
but the consideration of them was, perhaps unfortunately, 
postponed owing to the measures which were under considera¬ 
tion for the alteration of the Constitution of the Imperial and 
Provincial Legislative Councils. The ridiculously low qualifica¬ 
tion for the exercise of the franchise is one of the sad illustra¬ 
tions of the evils of thoughtlessly introducing Western methods 
into India, without full consideration of the circumstances, and 
without the long period of gradual and steady progress in 
political history which has characterised our own country. The 
principle of Lord Ripon’s policy was sound, the details of its 
application in certain Provinces were not. 

An effort was, indeed, made to safeguard the interests of the 
people generally, by giving perhaps too great a representation 
to official classes in the District and Municipal local bodies 
and also by nominating a number of members selected as fit 
representatives of the interests which it was felt must be repre¬ 
sented. These could not be secured by election by the vast 
numbers of really inferior and indifferent men who, without 
any real stake in the country or intelligent appreciation of 
public affairs, formed the electoral constituency. These nomi¬ 
nated members were, for the most part, very suitable repre¬ 
sentatives of the interests and classes which they were nomi¬ 
nated to represent; but they had this grave disqualification, 
that they were nominated. They were open to reproach, in 
the great majority of cases entirely undeserved, of having sold 
themselves to the Government which nominated them. 

It is clearly necessary to secure the presence on the local 
bodies of such men, men with an intelligent appreciation of the 
needs of their neighbourhood and of the interests of the people 
generally, by election instead of by nomination. That is to 
say, wffiere an interest or a class clearly requires to be repre¬ 
sented on the local body, a constituency of persons sharing that 
interest, or belonging to that class, ought to be formed to elect 
the representative. In this way the co-operation of all classes, 
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and especially of those who have an important stake m the 
country, may be effectively secured. It can be secured in no 
other way. Of course, we cannot disfranchise the people upon 
whom the franchise has been conferred; but we may break 
up the electoral constituencies into sections, which will secure 
the representation of the interests and classes which justice 
and sound policy alike demand to have represented If we can 
secure this, we shall not only feel more confidence m the advice 
which the local bodies give us, but we shall also be able to put 
much larger powers into their hands, and to get rid, by de¬ 
centralisation, of much of the burden of admimstiation, which 
m these days of progress is becoming intolerable. 

The principle which I have set forth above m regard to local 
bodies has been applied to the Legislative Councils in the 
scheme submitted by the Government of India, and adopted 
with modifications by Lord Morley as Secretary of State. In 
the mam that scheme has my entire approval; and I look 
forward with interest and hope to its woiking But this is 
not enough. The principles which I have indicated must be 
applied to local self-government throughout the country. I 
am inclined to think, indeed, that to apply them to Legislative 
Councils before they had been applied to local bodies was to 
begin at the wrong end of the matter. The explanation is 
that though the need was great there was no loud demand for 
reform of the local bodies. The demand for political power 
was louder and more effective. 

Tradition and ancient usage in India have given the people 
no small share in local affairs, and that was a fact of which much 
use had long been made In some Provinces Lord Ripon’s scheme 
was so applied that the old system was utilised and developed. 
But m Bengal and elsewhere it suffered a reverse because a fran¬ 
chise system was mtroduced which disgusted many of the best 
men and most natural leaders, and deprived the local bodies of 
their services. These natural leaders have been to a large extent 
replaced partly by nominated members, and partly by unsuitable 
men who represent little beyond their own interests. It is of 
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urgent necessity that this error should be corrected, not by 
disfranchising men who have enjoyed the franchise, but by 
subdividing the electorate so as to secure the representation of 
different classes and interests by suitable representatives, some¬ 
what on the lines of the scheme which has been adopted for 
the Legislative Councils. 

As to these recent reforms in the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils, I believe that their general effect will be 
to bring the central governments of India genex'ally, and of the 
Provinces in particular, into more perfect touch with the 
natives of the country ; and they will tend to further develop¬ 
ments which the progress of civilisation and of political enlighten¬ 
ment entitle us to expect and desire. I believe also that they 
have given great satisfaction to moderate men of all classes. I 
have received from many of my Indian correspondents strong 
expressions of approval both of the spirit which has animated 
these reforms, and of the manner in which they have been 
carried out. On the other hand, I certainly do not believe 
that the adoption of this scheme will be the end of our diffi¬ 
culties in Indian administration. We have great difficulties 
to face. 

This in itself is a great difficulty, that principles of Govern¬ 
ment are being taught to the educated classes for which the 
vast body of the people are yet altogether unfit. We must 
make up our minds to associate the people of the countiy 
more and more in its government in accordance with the rojal 
promise to which I have referred; but w-e must never forget 
that we are in India for the sake of the just and righteous 
government, not of small classes, but of the whole body of the 
people ; and when I say this I am speaking of the many nations 
and peoples and tongues, in all stages- of political and social 
development, which have been committed to our charge in that 
great Empire. 

The task of governing India has never been easy. I believe 
that it will probably grow increasingly more difficult. Certainly 
the problems with wffiich those who are concerned with the 
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government of India in the future, and especially the members 
of the Indian Civil Service, will have to deal will differ m many 
respects from those which have occupied attention in the 
past. It will be at least necessary m the future to take pains 
not only to do the best thing we can for the people, which has 
generally been our sole aim in the past, but also to vindicate 
our action before, and secure the concurrence of, an increasingly 
powerful public opinion This will call for the exercise of gifts 
and qualifications which we have not much required m the past. 
We may reasonably hope, however, that it will be found that 
the best and most moderate of the Indians will be thrown more 
closely than ever into sympathetic co-operation with those of 
more liberal mind and sounder judgment among ourselves, 
to work together for the public good If we continue to be 
animated by the spirit of the great past, the difficulties may be 
bravely and cheerfully faced, for there is privilege as well as 
responsibility m the burden of Empire, 
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CHAPTER XXI 

INDIAN UNREST: ITS LIMITATIONS 


T O return to the unrest, we must not allow ourselves to 
take too pessimistic a view of the situation. We must 
endeavour to realise the limitations of unrest. In this 
connection it is necessary to bear in mind that the peoples of 
India are not a homogeneous mass, so that what one says of 
one part of India must necessarily be said of another. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. A man in one part of India 
may have no conception of what is going on in another, or 
of the precise difficulties which have there to be faced. 

There has been an amount of mischief working for a long time 
in Bengal, which led to a highly respected Indian official saying 
to me before I went there, “ We have lost Bengal ”—an alto¬ 
gether exaggerated statement. In Bombay there has been 
mischief brewing for a quarter of a century at least, and the 
earliest repression of any importance had to be effected there. 

In Madras, on the other hand, where there is more of en¬ 
lightenment than in any part of India, there is apparently less 
cause to think of sedition. In the Central Provinces there was 
nothing but loyalty until some Beraris, tainted with the dis¬ 
content of Poona, began to work in Nagpur, and the colleges 
were infected with the poisonous stuff which a section of the 
Bengal and Bombay Press had been too long allowed to circulate. 
There was fortunately there a strong man to deal with it, a man 
who knew the people of the Province well. 

In the north of India, despite occasional trouble given by 
people on whose religious feelings mischievous statements had 
been working, there was practically nothing of what we ordinarily 
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know as sedition. The people there are not likely to be led by 
Press writers in Bombay and Calcutta. They require to be care¬ 
fully guarded rather against irritation and discontent arising 
from misunderstanding and misrepresentation of the action of 
the Government in particular measures, than against any foolish 
aim to supplant British rule in favour of some vague dream with 
which they have no sympathy They understand the officers who 
go in and out among them, and are amenable to landly advice 
A fine Indian gentleman once told me how one of his boys 
went all wrong at a local college, and began to air senti¬ 
ments which he could not bear to hear, and to take in the 
“Amrita Bazar Patrika” and other papers even more un¬ 
wholesome He determined to send him to Allahabad. The 
lad came back within a short time quite cured The strong air 
of Allahabad had restored his mind and dispelled the poison 
“ He found,” said his father, “ that the people laughed at what 
he had begun to believe to be manly and patriotic.” 

In estimating the limitations of unrest, I must speak mainly 
of the part of India that I know best, that is, of Bengal. 
The first limitation lies in the fact that India is an agricul¬ 
tural country It is clear therefoie that while the eeonoimc 
changes to which I have referred have undoubtedly pressed 
hard on certain sections of the community, they have been 
fraught with benefit to the great bulk of the population. The 
high prices of gram have been greatly to the advantage of the 
cultivating classes, which form the vast majority of the people ; 
and they have brought with them a higher standard of liv ing s 
greater comfort and much prosperity, as any one who has moved 
about among the people will be able to testify Similarly, the 
trouble that has fallen on some of the industrial classes is due 
to a reduction in price on wearing apparel and certain other 
necessanes of life, which has benefited the people generally. 
This consideration leads naturally to the conclusion that, 
while there is unrest among certain sections of the community, 
the great mass are unaffected by it, and are as loyal as ever 
The mass of the people are naturally loyal to the de facto 
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government. They are averse to change; and if we do justly 
and do not seek to tax them too heavily, they cheerfully aceept 
our rule. It often seems as though they were especially 
loyal to the British Government. They appear generally to 
regard it as more in accordance with the fitness of things that 
the supreme Government should be in the hands of a power 
easily distinguished from themselves, less known to them than 
their own people, and not subject to the same impulses and 
moods. HoAvever that may be, there is no doubt about this, 
that the people have a great belief in the imijartialit}^ and justice 
of the British Government and a very loyal personal devotion 
to the officers who come among them, except where there 
is some serious defect of character in any individual officer 
which tends to make him unpopular. 

While the loyalty of the great mass of the community in 
every Province may be, as I think, still accepted as a fact, 
there is always this at the same time to be borne in mind, 
that the people are generally ignorant, superstitious, and 
excitable. A baseless rumour, a mischievous misrepresenta¬ 
tion, or a suggestion of interference with what they hold 
dearest, may create a panic which may develop into very 
serious mischief. This does not, however, alter the fact referred 
to above, that the economic causes of unrest affect only a very 
small portion of the community. 

As to the unrest amongst the educated classes, it is necessary 
to look at the facts and not to be misled by vague impressions 
or disproportionate clamour. I have already indicated that I 
consider it necessary to pay full attention to the reasonable 
claims of the educated classes; but it is at least equally 
necessary to bear in mind how small a proportion of the com- 
munity are educated at all, and that the educated classes are not 
all affected with unrest. Bengal is often spoken of as a Province 
in which a fairly high standard of education has been reached 
by a large proportion of the population. Education is com¬ 
paratively widespread in Bengal, though in my opinion the 
teaching in most of its educational institutions is undoubtedly 
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less efficient than in some other Provinces This is a matter 
which IS engaging the earnest attention of Government, of the 
educational authorities, and of the best leaders of thought 
among the people themselves, and its importance cannot 
be overrated. It is not necessary, however, to dwell on it here. 
What IS to be pointed out heie is, that, even in Bengal where 
education is comparatively widespread, it is only a very small 
proportion of the people that can be regarded as educated. 

Statistics are not all important and do not always convey an 
accurate impression , but a few figuies on this point may tend 
to coriect an erroneous impression. When we hear of the 
educated classes as being animated with such and such a feeling, 
or as desiring such and such a measure, those who think of the 
matter m the light of conditions prevailing in this country are 
very apt to believe that practically the whole population of 
India share this feeling oi demand this measure. This is very 
far from being the case. The census figures of 1901 for the 
most advanced division of Bengal show as literate ’’ a total 
in the Presidency Division of 15 64 per cent of males, and 

I 52 of females, or 8 9 of both classes, while for the Bardwan 
Division the percentages are 18 82, -82 and 9 8 respectively. 
For the whole of Bengal the percentages of ‘‘literates” are 

II 06 for males, 57 for females, and 5‘77 for both classes Let 
it be borne in mind that to be included under the term 
“ literate ” in the census figuies requires no more than to be 
able to read and write. The term includes any one who is able 
to sign his name m any particular language. Education is not 
very widespread, when under this definition the highest pro¬ 
portion of “ literate ” males in any District is 20 per cent 

The last Quinquennial Report on education in Bengal throws 
further light on these figures. It shows that the percentage 
of school-going children among those of a school-going age is 
somewhat higher than the peicentage of “ literates ” among 
the whole population. This is partly due to the steady though 
slow progress of education, but also to the fact that some who 
have acquired in early youth a small amount of education 
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lose it from disuse in later years. At the same time the Report 
shows how small a proportion of the children in the primary 
schools go on to higher education. In the primary schools of 
Bengal the figures show 27*8 boys and 3*1 girls, per cent 
of population of school-going age, as under public instruction. 
But while there were 1,027,377 pupils in primary schools there 
were only 156,958 in secondary schools, and 7253 in the arts 
and professional colleges combined. These figures indicate 
how far we are from being able to say that education is really 
widespread in Bengal. 

Something has been done during the last fifty years ; but 
the task before the Government is still enormous and demands 
its utmost efforts, supported by the earnest co-operation of 
all who have the welfare of the country at heart. For the 
present purpose I quote these figures to show how necessary it is 
carefully to guard against the mistake of regarding the in¬ 
terests of the educated classes as necessarily identical with 
those of the vast communities committed to our charge, or the 
demands of the former as necessarily expressing the require¬ 
ments of the latter. As a fact, the educated classes are, to a large 
extent, to be found gathered together in the cities ; and they 
are, generally speaking, altogether out of touch with the great 
mass of the community. They can make themselves heard; 
but they cannot safely be accepted as giving voice to the 
feelings of the people generally. 

Again it must be borne in mind that it is not all the educated 
classes that are affected by unrest. Small as the educated classes 
are, we have still to make a very considerable reduction from 
their number for those who are in no way affected by the unrest 
which, perhaps, characterises the majority. There are many 
well-educated chiefs, noblemen, bankers, merchants,' and 
officials, and not a few highly educated professional gentlemen, 
who have no sympathy whatever with the unrest of which we 
have recently heard so much. Indeed, they think and speak 
of it with a greater intolerance than will be found among Euro¬ 
peans or among what are called the ruling classes. The stake that 
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they have in the country, and their intelligent grasp of the real 
facts of the situation, combined with their lack of personal ambi¬ 
tion in regard to offices under the Crown, separate them in interest 
altogether from agitation. They have not, until quite recently, 
considered it necessary to make themselves heard on this 
matter; for their Oriental sentiment has led them to leave 
it entirely to be dealt with by the Government. But now that 
unrest has begun to be associated too much with sedition, 
anarchy, and crime, their attitude has very greatly changed ; 
and it may be hoped that the worst features of the unrest will 
pass away under the influence of repression by the Government 
and the loyal co-operation of the more moderate men amongst 
our Indian fellow-subjects. 

Intellectual unrest in India is undoubtedly to be expected. 
We have ourselves sought to bring before the people our 
Western civilisation, our industrial methods, our education, 
and even our political ideas. We have sought to awaken the 
intellectual powers of the people; and at the same time we 
have aimed at securing their assistance in bearing the burden 
of public administration which becomes ever heavier and 
heavier. We are bound to expect that there will be an awaken¬ 
ing from the sleep of centuries, that political thought and am¬ 
bition, desire after progress and reform, a sense of national life 
and energy, will be awakened in the minds of the peoples of 
India. This change is taking place among all the non-Christian 
nations with which the West has been brought into contact; 
and it would be a strange thing, and scarcely creditable, if it did 
not take place among the nations of India, with which we have 
been brought into very intimate and close connection. These 
nations are demanding, and they are acquiring, our education, 
our industrial methods, and our civilisation. These we could 
not withhold if we would, and we certainly would not if we 
could. If we can at the same time imbue them with the ethical 
principles of our religion, we need not fear the consequences. 

I have said enough to show that the unrest to which attention 
has been so much drawn of late is distinctly limited in its area 
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and scope ; and it is necessary for us to bear this well in mind, 
not only that we may not be unduly despondent regarding the 
future, but also that we may realise that the measures to be 
taken in vicAv of this unrest ought not to be such as will meet 
the demands which are clamorously made, without due regard 
to the very often conflicting interests of the vast, though more 
silent, multitudes under our care. The demand for employ¬ 
ment in the administration of the State made by the educated 
classes is one which is distinctly reasonable and entirely in 
accordance with principles with which we have ourselves im¬ 
bued these classes and which cannot righteously be neglected. 
At the same time we have to bear in mind that, in giving to 
the Indians, that is to the educated classes of Indians, a share 
in the Government of the country, we must consider not the 
interests of the educated classes alone, but the interests of the 
whole community. In other words, we must see to it that in 
accordance with the language of Queen Victoria’s proclamation 
those only are appointed to office who “ may be qualified by 
their education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge ” the 
duties of that office. 

Here I desire to emphasise the distinction to be drawn 
between appointment to Executive office and appointment to a 
local body, or a Legislative Council. In the latter case, what is 
ordinarily wanted is a man to represent a particular class or 
interest, and to press, within reasonable limits, the interests of the 
section of the community which he represents. Therefore, a man 
may reasonably and very properly be appointed to a local body 
or a Legislative Council because he is a Hindu, or a Muham¬ 
madan, or a landowner, or a banker. He will represent the 
interest of that section of the community; and that is what 
is desired. It is the very opposite with a man who is to be 
appointed to responsible Executive office. He is not qualified 
merely because he represents a particular interest. That fact 
indeed, be a serious disqualification. What is required 
of him is capacity to rule justly, the power of considering all 
interests and balancing one against another, a training in im- 
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partiality and in administration He ought not to be appointed 
because he is a Hindu or a Muhammadan or a membei of a 
particular class, but only because he has, as far as can be 
ascei tamed, proved himself fit for the office m question 

No man ought to be excluded from Executive office on 
account of any racial or religious consideration , but on the 
other hand, he ought not to be appointed to it on account of 
any such consideration For example, it is a right thing to 
put a man into a Legislative Council because he is a Hindu, 
it is not a right thing to put him into an Executive Council for 
that reason In the former he is to represent an inteiest, in 
the latter he is to hold a portfolio and administer a department 
in the interests of all The recent appointment of the Hon 
Ml Sinha to the Viceroy’s Executive Council as Legal Member 
has my heaity approval, not because Mr. Sinha is a Hindu, but 
because he had proved himself in his past history to be fitted 
for that high office I heard with gieat regret of his having 
made up his mind to retire His successor is an old Behan 
friend of mine He also is a barrister I believe him fit, and 
therefoie I am able to rejoice in the appointment of my friend. 
It IS no disqualification that he is a Muhammadan, though I 
hope that that is not the ground of his appointment The first 
and almost the only considerations are education (or training), 
ability, and integrity 

I do not intend to dwell upon the sad features of the unrest, 
which have tended to lead people to identify it with anarchy 
and crime I believe that the anarchical conspiracies, the exist¬ 
ence of which has been discovered, are very limited in their 
extent. Mischievous wire-pullers, some of whom are well known 
to the police, though they cannot be brought before the courts, 
have been able to exercise an influence over a limited number of 
the young, which has led some of the latter to give their lives, 
without reserve, to the practice of assassination Some of these 
wire-pullers themselves are known to have the strain of in¬ 
sanity in their blood; they are also sometimes stirred by 
personal grievance and desire for revenge, as much as by any- 
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thing approaching a patriotic motive, and the wretched lads 
whom they have influenced are frequently found to be of un¬ 
stable character, unsuccessful in their prosecution of education, 
and liable to that form of moral w’^eakness which makes in 
India the half-brained and fanatical fakir or sanyasi. 

Undoubtedly the soil has been prepared by an irresponsible 
and ill-conditioned section of the Press; but the direct cause of 
anarchy is education in political crime received abroad and 
applied in India. Nothing wall save the country from this, except 
severe repression by the Government and cordial co-operation in 
that repression on the part of the Indian community. Anarchy 
is fraught with danger to the landlord, to the money-lender, even 
to the teacher, against whom the spirit of lawlessness may in¬ 
stigate a discontented tenant, client, or pupil to turn the hand 
of crime; and the interests of the people and the safety of 
society are involved as much as the interests of Government. 
The evil is not yet widespread. There may be many more 
deeds of violence. A score or two of even weedy youths, guided 
by one or two able and unscruj3ulous men and determined to 
devote their own lives to violence, may succeed in committing 
a few deplorable crimes. Yet the evil may not be widespread 
or deep-seated. I believe that it is not. I do not by any 
means believe that we have seen the end of it; but I do think 
that the Government and the people combining together may 
well prevail to eradicate the evil. 

I think that I may well illustrate this point by briefly de¬ 
scribing one of the last incidents of my life in India, to which 
reference has already been made in a former chapter. On the 
7th November, 1908, less than a month before I gave over 
charge of the office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and left 
India for good, I was invited to preside at the Overtoun Hall 
in Calcutta at a lecture to be delivered by Professor Burton, of 
Chicago, on “ University education in the United States.” 
The Overtoun Hall is a fine building, in charge of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association (College Branch) in Calcutta. The 
lecture was to be delivered to students and graduates of the 
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Calcutta University My young friend the Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Bardwan, who is deeply interested m education 
and in all good work, drove with me to the lecture We arrived 
punctually at the appointed hour, to find that the lecturer, 
whose cairiage had broken down on the way, had not yet 
ariived On the landing at the top of the stairs outside the 
platform door of the hall, I was met by Mr. Barber, an American 
gentleman, who is secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation. We stopped just inside the door, while Mr. Barber in¬ 
formed me that the lecturer had not arrived, and asked me 
whethei I would await him on the platform or m the waiting- 
room Before I could reply, a student, who was seated in the 
chair next the door on my right, clad in the white chaddar (or 
shawl) often worn by Bengalis, stepped quietly past Mr Barber 
and standing in front of me piesented his revolver at my breast 

It happened that, at that time, I was engaged in filling up 
vacancies m the Provincial Service of Bengal, and the thought 
occurred to my mind that this might be a student who was 
taking advantage of this oppoitumty to press his claims to an 
appointment I did not notice the revolver Looking him m 
the face, I asked him what he wanted At the same moment, 
I heard the click of the falling trigger, which had been pulled 
without effect, owing to causes afterwards ascertained All 
the other chambers of the revolver were loaded and exploded 
readily when tried subsequently by the authorities. Mr. Barber, 
who wa^ standing on my right, with great presence of mmd 
seized^he hand of the assassin which contained the revolver. 
The web of Mr Barber’s hand, between the thumb and index 
finger, cam^ undei the trigger, and so prevented the next barrel 
from exploding. 

Simultaneously the Maharajadhiraja, who is a very stalwart 
man and was standing behind me, suddenly threw one arm 
round my neck and another round my arms and thus 
pinioning me turned me round so that his own body came 
between me and the would-be assassin At my request the 
Maharajadhiraja released me; but meanwhile the student 
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had been knocked down by his own fellow-students and others, 
and Mr. Barber was in possession of the revolver, of which he 
had not let go his hold. The young man was handed over to 
the police and was subsequently tried and sentenced by the 
High Court. The lecturer arrived very soon after the lad had 
been handed over to the police. There were some who urged 
that the lecture should be postponed or abandoned, but I knew 
the audience better than that, and we ascended the platform. 
The large audience of students and graduates accorded me a 
most enthusiastic reception, and the lecture was delivered. 
An hour later I passed with the Maharajadhiraja through the 
streets on our way home. All the way home I was engaged in 
acknowledging the cheers of the crowd who gathered under 
every lamp-post to see us pass. 

These are the facts. I think that they are very instructive. 
The following points demand special attention. The miserable 
young man, at the direct or indii'ect instigation of some one 
who had obtained influence over him, but who remained con¬ 
cealed, had undoubtedly determined to take my life, from no 
personal enmity against me, but, as he jDompously said, ‘‘ to 
encourage Bengal by showing that even the Lieutenant-Governor 
was vulnerable and mortal.” He had clearly also made up his 
mind to sacrifice his own life in the attempt, for he had no 
chance of escape. The police were powerless to prevent the 
crime. There was no safety against such an attack, apart 
from the protection of Divine Providence, which “was uni¬ 
versally recognised, unless the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
had been ready to abdicate his functions and abstain from 
meeting with the people, which is unthinkable. The accusation 
of remissness made in some quarters against the police is un¬ 
just and unwarrantable; and, on the contrary, it should be 
remembered that the existence of these anarchical conspiracies 
would not have been discovered but for the great improvement 
in police administration effected during recent years. 

The audience and the outside public were wholly out of sym¬ 
pathy with the assassin and hailed my escape from peril with 
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great enthusiasm Finally, an Indian nobleman, the senior 
Hindu nobleman of Bengal, animated by loyalty to our Sovereign 
and devotion to his own friend, was willing to give his life to 
save mine It has been a great pleasure to me that the devotion 
of the Maharajah and the piomptness and courage of Mi. 
Barber were recognised by His Majesty King Edward VII, who 
was graciously pleased to bestow on them distinguished marks of 
favour, appointing the Mahaiajah to be a Knight Commander 
of the Most Eminent Ordei of the Indian Empire, and bestowing 
on Ml Baiber the Kaisir-i-Hmd medal of the first-class. 

The mam facts which I have just enumerated—^namely, 
that a young man of unbalanced mind, with no personal grudge 
against me, was willing to give his life in attempting to take 
mine ; that a brave Indian gentleman was at the same moment 
offering his life to save mine; that the would-be assassin was 
knocked down and arrested with the active assistance of some 
of his own fellow-students, that the whole meeting was against 
him, and that the people everywhere rejoiced m my escape 
without injury—^these facts are well worthy of special attention 
They seem to me to illustrate the true state of things m regard 
to recent unrest m Bengal, and, I believe, m India generally. 
Anarchists and men inclined to such deeds of violence are very 
few, but they are implacable, and ready to make any sacrifices 
to achieve their objects The mass of the people are loyal, and 
the loyalty of some of them is devoted and ready for any 
sacrifice The people generally must not be condemned for 
the crimes of the few, and officers of Government must take 
care that these crimes are not allowed to prevent them from 
free intercourse with the people, or to make their sympathy 
and touch with them less real and effective. The incitement to, 
or commission of, such crimes ought to be dealt with m the 
sternest manner, and all measures of repression that are neces¬ 
sary ought unhesitatingly to be adopted But at the same 
time, a strong Government will not allow itself to be turned 
aside from a righteous and large-hearted policy by such m- 
^ cidents as these. 
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MEASURES OF REPRESSION AND REFORM 

T here is one cause of unrest in its worst forms that 
demands notice, that is the writings of a section of the 
Indian Press. Several of those who have recently com¬ 
mitted crimes of violence with a political object have mentioned 
these writings as having incited them to these offences. There 
was an excellent article published by the late editor of the 
Indian Nation ’’ not long before his death. He was a Bengali 
gentleman, highly esteemed among his own fellow-countrymen, 
of sound education, robust character, and self-sacrificing pat¬ 
riotism. Though duly qualified as a barrister-at-law, he had 
given up what would have been a most lucrative career to 
devote himself to the instruction of youth. 

In this article he pointed out that the Press is not in India 
an indigenous institution, and that it has thei^e developed 
peculiarities of its own. A portion of the Press is conducted 
by men of ability and character, who aim at maintaining the 
best traditions of the English Press. But there is another 
portion of the Press, he said, written in English or vernacular, 
which seems only to keep itself going by things sensational.’’ 
The most sensational thing in writing is piquant abuse. There¬ 
fore the stock-in-trade of some journalists comes to be abuse 
either of the Government or of individuals. He characterised 
these journalists as “ worthless, characterless men, unable to 
turn an honest penny,” who think that a newspaper offers them 
a livelihood and a certain status, and who do not hesitate to 
indulge freely in falsehoods and to devote themselves to abuse. 

“ It is these wretched pests of society,” he added, ‘‘ that are 
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responsible for the present state of public feelings They pose 
as authorities with the ill-educated ” It is useless, in his view, 
to hope that the law can wholly eradicate a curse of this kind • 
there must be improvement m the tone of society itself. This 
writer, however, was clearly of opinion that all that the law 
can do to suppress such writings should be done, in the interests 
of the public and especially of youth 
We found in Bengal that the criminal law as reasonably inter¬ 
preted was adequate for dealing with the offender when he could 
be distinctly indicated Section 124a of the Penal Code provides 
for the punishment of any person who by words, either spoken 
or wrritten, or by signs oi otherwise, brings or attempts to bring 
into hatred or contempt, or excites or attempts to excite dis¬ 
affection towards the Sovereign or the Government established 
by law in British India Section 158a of the same Code similarly 
provides for the punishment of any person who by such means 
promotes or attempts to promote feelings of enmity or hatred 
between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects. Besides 
these, there is Section 505, dealing with persons who make or 
circulate statements, rumours or reports conducing to mutiny 
in the Army or Navy, or to the commission of offences by any 
person These provisions seemed to deal adequately with 
seditious and mischievous writing, provided that responsibility 
for the offence could be fixed, and that these provisions were 
reasonably interpreted by the courts. 

The fixing of responsibihty was the principal difiiculty. This 
is a matter of great moment We had a number of prosecutions, 
and they may at first sight be regarded as successful They 
invariably ended in convictions ; no sensational speeches were 
delivered in the courts; and the cases attracted httle or no 
interest Further consideration, however, shows that it would 
be a very great mistake for these reasons only to regard the 
prosecutions as successful. They did not reach the persons really 
responsible. This was due to a manifest defect m the law: 
proprietors and editors of newspapers are not registered under 
the law as it at present stands, and they are therefore able 
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to evade responsibility. It is only the printer or publisher 
that is registered. 

Any person may appear and declare himself printer or 
publisher of a newspaper. He may be merely a compositor, 
and have no interest in the paper at all. He gets a high salary 
for the kind of man he is, to compensate him for any risks he 
runs. In 1907, in the case of the notorious “ Yugantar ” 
newspaper, the seriously mischievous consequences of this 
were exemplified. Convictions were obtained ; but they were 
against uneducated compositors. Surely it might be enacted 
that the person registered as printer shall be the actual printer, 
and actually in possession of the press, the magistrate having 
power to inquire into the truth of the allegations made. This 
would prevent the law from being manifestly and ludicrously 
ineffective in this respect. 

Then again, as I have said, editors and proprietors of news¬ 
papers are not registered at all. The first prosecution of an 
editor that we undertook in Calcutta was successful; but the 
second was frustrated by the accused taking advantage of this 
defect of the law. In that case, which the Government took 
up against the “ Bande Mataram ” paper, Arabinda Ghose, 
whose name had been mentioned as editor in the paper itself, 
and who was generally accepted as the editor, denied that he 
occupied that position, and left a so-called printer, who was 
nothing but an uneducated coolie, to bear the brunt of the 
prosecution. Witnesses from among the Press establishment 
came forward to give evidence that there was no editor, and 
that contributors merely laid down their articles on the table 
and left them to be taken up and printed. 

The magistrate felt compelled to regard the evidence against 
Arabinda Ghose as inconclusive. His judgment showed that he 
had little doubt that Arabinda Ghose was the editor, but that the 
prosecution, contending against a policy of silence and suppres¬ 
sion,” had failed to establish this legally to his satisfaction. In 
disposing of the so-called printer’s appeal, two Judges of the 
High Court said, It is unfortunate that the person or persons 
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really responsible for these seditious utterances remain un¬ 
detected, . . It IS evident that, if the law cannot reach the 
more guilty persons, it should be, and we have little doubt it 
will be, amended ” This defect of the law was at once brought 
to the notice of the Government of India But it is not yet 
amended 

The difficulty has been met, for the present at least, by the 
law giving power of confiscation of presses and suppression of 
papers. But no Act should be allowed to remain m itself so 
ineffective as this law of legistration of 1867 has been proved 
to be The Government is responsible for taking the necessary 
measures to prevent ignoiant people from being incited to 
crimes which must tend to convert wise and gracious govern¬ 
ment into a series of acts of repiession which may involve, and 
have involved bloodshed, loss of propeity, and serious injury 
to innocent and irresponsible persons, not to speak of the 
possibility of the temporary subversion of government alto¬ 
gether in certain tracts. It is not severer measures against the 
Press that are necessary the existing law is adequate in that 
respect What is required is to fix responsibility on the right 
persons. 

It IS most undesirable to make the law more strict than is 
necessaiy, for it is very important to India to have the means 
of ventilating grievances, exposing abuses, and giving expres¬ 
sion to the opinions even of small sections of the community. 
But it is, on the other hand, as experience has now fully 
shown, absolutely essential to restrain the licentious section of 
the Press from the dissemination of such literatuie as has 
poisoned the minds of not a few, and bi ought about a state 
of things which tends to separate the ofi&ceis of Government 
from the people, and make effective administration hardly 
possible The best way to do this is not by devising exceptional 
procedure, but by making men realise their responsibility 
under the ordinary law The men really responsible should 
have their responsibility fixed ; and the lesson of responsibility 
should be taught in a way that will make it clear to everybody. 

X 
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I am clearly of opinion that wise statesmanship demands in 
India at the present time, and indeed always, a firm and con¬ 
sistent policy. The experience of the last few years seems 
specially to demand firmness in the suppression of incite¬ 
ments to race-feeling and sedition. It is true that undue 
severity and repression are never necessary or desirable. 
Measures of undue severity are not the mark of calm and 
plucky statesmanship, they are rather the sign of panic and 
unwisdom. What the tme statesman will aim at is the least 
amount of severity and repression which will adequately meet 
the case. There can be no doubt whatever of the full importance 
of putting an end to the anarchy and crime of violence which are 
an incalculable evil in the administration of the country, and 
tend to a deplorable state of feeling, not only between the people 
and the Government, but between different races and classes, 
For the preservation of society and the efficiency of Government, 
it is incumbent to take whatever steps may be necessary 
for their repression; and in doing this the Government 
will undoubtedly have the support of all well-disposed 
and reasonable persons, even though some of these may, from 
causes not difficult to surmise, not give their support in a 
very active or public manner. But on the other hand, the 
Government must approach this task with a sense of grave 
responsibility, and must make up its mind to limit its repressive 
measures to what the case clearly and undoubtedly requires. 

While holding that more severe measures than are required 
should not be adopted, I am at the same time most strongly 
of opinion that anything like want of firmness in carrying out 
the measures decided on, or anything like want of continuity 
of policy in respect of repression, is most unwise and deplorable. 
I do not profess to be now behind the scenes in regard to the 
administration of India ; but there are two things which have 
struck me recently as seeming to indicate a tendency to dan¬ 
gerous weakness in this respect. One of these was the sudden 
release of all the men who were deported in the cold weather 
of 1908 and 1909. 
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There was in my mind no doubt of the wisdom of 
deporting certain persons, m regard to whom there was 
good reason to believe that they were a source of great 
mischief in the community, and that they were largely re¬ 
sponsible for the miserable outrages which have cast a stain 
on the Indian people, without in any way advancing their 
interests I have no intention of discussing the propriety of 
the order of the deportation in each individual case. I accept 
all the responsibility that a Local Government can have 
regarding the measure of deportation itself, though I cannot 
now say whether m every case the order was an accurate one. 
That IS a matter for which my successor must share the re¬ 
sponsibility with the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State. I say this, not because I desire to indicate any doubt 
in any of the eases, but because no one has a right to assume 
responsibility in such a matter who is not at the time that it 
occurs the responsible advisei oi officer of the Government 

The power of deportation is a special one which is entrusted 
to the Government for the preservation of peace and order by 
the country, which lelies on'^the Government using the power 
with discretion when necessary The very use of the power 
indicates that the grounds on which it is used m any particular 
case are of a strictly confidential nature It is essential not only 
that the Local Government should be thoroughly satisfied in 
each particular case, but also that it should be able to place 
the case before the Government of India in a way that wiU 
thoroughly satisfy that Government also, and will enable the 
Secretary of State to inform the House of Commons that he, 
as a responsible officer of the Crown, has been fully persuaded 
of the necessity for the order When a case is thus complete, 
and not otherwise, the order of deportation may be passed under 
circumstances which demand it; and an order of deportation 
so passed should not be rescinded imtil the state of things m 
the country clearly indicates that the necessity has passed away. 

When certam proposals for deportation were submitted to 
the Government of India, before I left the country, I was 
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strongly of opinion that, while these proposals were rendered 
necessary b}" the circumstances of the case, they should not be 
accepted unless it was distinctly determined that the deportation 
should last for some considerable time. The object of deportation 
is to remove a man from the scene of his mischievous activities, 
and to obviate his influence for evil. At first there is some 
feeling of sympathy for him on the part especially of foolish, 
misguided, or irresponsible persons ; but that passes away ; 
and if he is kept out of mischief for some time it may be hoped 
that he will return, shorn of his influence for evil, to a state of 
things vrhere he may be safely trusted to do no harm. But 
if he is away only for a short time, and if he returns under 
circumstances which give clearly the impression that a con¬ 
cession in his favour has been wTung from the Government, 
either by him or by others on his behalf, the result is only 
unfortunate. He comes back to pose as a martyr and as a 
successful worker in the evil cause which he has adopted as his 
own. He comes back with greater bitterness on his own part 
and Avith enhanced influence among those Avhom he desires to 
lead. Deportation is a good weapon only if it is used under 
circumstances of clear necessity and with a firm and unfaltering 
decision. 

Another instance Avhich seemed to me to indicate a re¬ 
grettable want of sense of the necessity for continuity in policy, 
is the temporary character given to the legislation against 
seditious meetings. The necessity for that legislation was 
clearly established. The measures adopted were certainly 
reasonable and not more than the circumstances required. 
These circumstances had not changed. What could show more 
clearly that the legislation was still required than the discussion 
which took place in August, 1910 ? Yet it was proposed 
to continue the Act only up to March, 1911, a matter of about 
eight months. It was indeed hoped that this extremely mild 
proposal to continue this legislation for so short a period, so as 
to allow the measure to come up before the Government of the 
new Viceroy would be accepted without discussion. It was not 
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so accepted; speeches were made by certain members of the 
Council which represented the state of things in India as so 
altered in charactei as to show that such a measure ^as no 
longer reqmied These speeches led to statements by the 
responsible members of the Government of India which clearly 
indicated the absolute necessity for continuing repression 

Theie are those who believe that the state of things m 
India IS as bad as ever it was, if not worse I am not myself of 
that opinion. With my knowledge of what occuired while I 
was still in India I am of opinion that the crimes which are 
now being brought to light, and the arrests which aie now being 
made, are merely the result of the continued activity of the 
police m respect of matters of which they had more oi less 
information and evidence at the time when the Seditious 
Meetings Act of 1907 was passed into law But of this there 
can be no doubt, after what has been said by the responsible 
membeis of the Government of India, that the state of things at 
present is not such as to justify the removal of the restrictions on 
seditious meetings which were then considered necessary. It 
is therefore, m my opinion, distinctly unfortunate that dis¬ 
cussion of this question should again and again be renewed, 
and that there should appear to be any want of determination 
to keep this measure m force as long as there is any necessity for 
it whatsoever. 

The condition of things m India has undoubtedly changed 
for the better. There is the fullest evidence of it in the Press 
and in private letters from men of all classes in India It may 
be attributed, as one of my Hindu correspondents says, to the 

gracious measures of reform,’’ or as another Hindu says, to 
the vigorous prosecution of seditious persons ” It is also 
attributable to a revulsion of feeling caused by the outburst 
of outrage and crime which has recently characterised the 
operations of the extremist section of Indian politicians Murder 
and dacoity, even when political, are not yet popular m India. 
And many who were indifferent, or sitting on the fence, have 
m view of recent events stepped down with vigorous intention 
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on the right side. For myself, I think that the principal cause 
of the diminution of political crime is the repressive legislation. 

Local Governments were greatly handicapped in their 
action against sedition and anarchy by the utterly ineffec¬ 
tive weapons of repression which they possessed. It took 
a great deal of pressure from below, and a great deal of sad 
experience and anxious consideration to induce the Govern¬ 
ment of India to pass adequate measm’es. The necessity for 
the Indian Explosive Substances Act and Summary Justice 
Act of 1908, and the Press Acts of 1908 and 1910, was clearly 
established. There is no doubt that the credit for the subsidence 
of crime and lawlessness is due mainly, if not exclusively, to 
the operation of these Acts. These Acts gave both precision 
and promptness to the courts in dealing with the offences to 
which they refer. Both the uncertainty and the delajr which 
had characterised the action of the courts had been deplorable. 
And I am bound to say that the administration of justice in 
India demands that measures should be taken to enable the 
courts to deal more i^romptly with criminal work. The delays 
that are at present allowed to occur are often scandalous. 

To return to the Acts, I do not mean that the improved 
feeling in India is due mainly to them, but merely the diminu¬ 
tion in crime and lawlessness. The reforms do not touch or 
influence those who are given to murder and political dacoity. 
Murders are still attempted and dacoities committed. But those 
who are connected with these crimes run now a far greater risk 
of being brought to justice; and the incitement to these crimes 
is, to a large extent, prevented by this repressive legislation. 

It must not be supposed that the minds and sentiments of 
anarchists and political criminals have in any way altered. 
They never directed their violence against particularly un¬ 
popular officers : the instructions were distinctly to aim rather 
at the more popular and influential officers; for the object was 
to render government difficult by preventing friendly relations 
between the officers of Government and the people. Therefore 
there should be no change of policy. India is as quiet as gim- 
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powder ” , but mischievous and ^responsible persons should 
not be allowed again to scatter sparks. At the same time, there 
can be no doubt that, so far as the lesults aie up to the present 
apparent, the measures of refoim adopted by the Government 
of India, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, have been 
of great benefit. 

I am proud of the Government of India, in that it has 
been able to perseveie with its wise and liberal measures 
of reform, in spite of the existence of anarchy and of the 
anxiety and woik involved in dealing with it. I always 
urged that Government should persevere; and the reforms 
have given satisfaction to thoughtful and moderate men 
throughout India, and have so far been fully justified by their 
successful working. 

In a sense it is a mistake to talk of this policy as having been 
initiated either by Lord Minto or Lord Morley I do not pro¬ 
pose to touch the unfortunate controversy as to whether the 
Viceroy or the Secretary of State is primarily responsible for the 
precise character and shape of the reforms. But I think that 
it is not accurate to speak of the policy of these reforms as 
having been initiated by either The policy is old The reforms 
constitute a step forward—^an important step ^in a policy which 
has been in operation for many decades. They go further than 
the Government had ever gone before , but that is of the nature 
of all progress. A new policy might have been dangerous: it 
might have been unwise 

It was experience which justified men in believing that this 
advance was wise and safe. The step that has been taken is a 
great step; it alters the position of things m India in some 
important respects; it will make it more difficult in some 
respects, but more simple in others, to deal with Indian ques¬ 
tions. I believe that, under the altered conditions, the dignity 
and interest of the work of administration in India will remain; 
it will be as worthy of the best men as ever, and if the old 
principles of rectitude, firmness, and sympathy prevail, it will 
be as full of hope and of reward. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE “PARTITION OF BENGAL” 

S OME have attributed recent unrest in Bengal mainly, if 
not exclusively, to the partition. I am decidedly of 
opinion that this is a mistake. The records of the Govern¬ 
ment of India will show that the Local Governments of more 
Provinces than one had drawn the attention of several successive 
Viceroys to existing unrest. In Bengal there had been for years 
a conspiracy for the promotion of sedition and anarchy, of which 
documentary evidence came into the hands of the police. We 
found that lads had been under training in the manufacture 
and employment of explosives for years, and that the worst 
crimes had been planned long before partition was heard of. 
The agitation against partition was mainly due to causes which 
can easily be pointed out, and the comparative success of that 
agitation was really an indication or symptom of the existing 
spirit of unrest of which the partition was certainly neither the 
origin nor the cause. I do not think that it is necessary or 
desirable to revive this controversy; but I do think that the 
whole story of the agitation against the partition is illustrative 
of certain features of Indian life and work which it is worth 
while to mark and to remember. 

In the first place, let us see what was the object of the “ par¬ 
tition,” as it is called. It may, perhaps, be better styled the 
“ modification of the boundaries of the Province of Bengal.” 
It consisted of three different parts. Two of these have little 
or no connection with the agitation against partition. The first 
part was the constitution of a large Uriya Division by the addi¬ 
tion to the existing Orissa Division in Bengal of the District of 
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Sambalpur and five Feudatory States from the Central Pro¬ 
vinces 

This IS a measure of great impoitance, though it attracted 
but little attention Sambalpur and these five Feudatory 
States had been connected with the Central Provinces from 
the formation of that Province half a century ago The 
Feudatory States were governed by their own chiefs undei the 
general supei vision, in more recent years, of the political agent 
for the Chhattisgarh Feudatories The Sambalpur District 
was under a Deputy Commissioner, who was subordinate to 
the Commissioner of the Chhattisgarh Division, with his head¬ 
quarters at Raipur. The language of that District is Uriya, and 
and it was the only Unya District in the Central Provinces. 
The difficulty of administering it properly was immense Any 
officer transfeired to that District from any other part of the 
Central Piovmces had to acquire the Unya language The 
Police, Revenue, and other departments had to be manned 
either by men belonging to the District itself, or by Uriyas im¬ 
ported from the Bengal Orissa Division, or by men unacquainted 
with the language and traditions of the Unya people. 

This m itself was manifestly an evil The District did not 
produce its own staff of all grades ; the men brought from 
Bengal were generally very inferior in capacity or character, or 
they would not have moved from home for anything that 
Sambalpur could offer, and the men of other races regarded 
Sambalpur as a penal settlement, being altogether out of touch 
and out of sympathy with its people Worse than that was 
the fact that it was almost impossible to transfer men from 
Sambalpur to any other part of the Province. The separate 
services had therefore a tendency to become exceedingly lax in 
their work and in their morals. 

The evil was so great that one of the Chief Commissioners of 
the Central Provinces obtained the sanction of the Government 
of India to make Hindi the court language of Sambalpur, as it 
was the court language of the rest of Chhattisgarh A beginning 
was made in teaching Hindi as the District vernacular in the 
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village schools. The Revenue and Police records were kept in 
Hindi; and the work of the courts was done in that language. 
Immediatel}^ after these orders were given effect to, showers of 
petitions came in protesting against the practical abolition 
of the true language of the people; and soon after this I had, 
in the course of my first tour as Chief Commissioner, to visit 
the Sambalpur District. I found the state of things exceedingly 
distressing; and it seems to me that this experience was a 
valuable lesson in the importance of working among the people 
in their own vernacular. 

I found cases of men who had been summoned to court forty 
or fifty miles. They could not themselves read the summons, 
nor could they find any one in their village to read it. They 
were told by the officer that brought it that it necessitated 
their appearance at the court. Fearful of the consequences 
of absenting themselves, they went to the court and there 
inquired what it was that was wanted. Then they had to 
apply for an adjournment to enable them to bring up their 
papers or their evidence; and they had to take their weary 
Journey back again—perhaps fifty miles on foot or in a country 
cart—to obtain these. 

Or again, a man went up to the police station and laid in¬ 
formation before the police regarding some offence which it 
was his duty to rejDort. This, which he gave in Uriya, was taken 
down in Hindi and read over to him in that language. He was 
called on to sign it, without being able to read it for himself 
or understand it when it was read to him. Or again, in regard 
to that which interests the people most, the Patwari (or Village 
Accountant) kept the village records in Hindi. The cultivator 
or tenant went to look at the entry, or received the Parcha (or 
paper containing details of his holding), and found it in Hindi, 
which neither he nor any of his friends could read ; and it was 
of little or no value to him. Again, his children were beginning 
to learn to read Hindi; but they could not read anything to 
him of all that he had been accustomed to regard as of sacred 
or pleasant association. He could not afford to teach them 
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two languages, and his own beloved vernacular—and Uiiya is 
a very pleasant language to hear or to see in writing—^ivas lost 
to him No wonder that the people were grievously stiired 

An attempt was made by some olHcers to produce thj im¬ 
pression that after all Hindi was fairly well understood by the 
people geneially Fortunately, however, we had very clear 
proof that this was not the case At that very time prepara¬ 
tions were being made for a census, and the Census Commis¬ 
sioner found that he could not get men to do the woik in Hindi, 
although theie was a great rush for employment on census 
work at the liberal terms offered by the Government, He had 
of necessity to get almost the whole of the work done in the 
Unya language and then translate it for abstracting into Hindi. 

Finding things in this condition, I obtained the sanction of 
the Government of India to restore the Unya language to the 
District, and at that time I urged that the tiue remedy for 
the difficulties of administering the District was to hand it 
over to the neighbouring Division of Orissa in the Bengal 
Province Some time after this, I had again to visit the Sam- 
balpur District, and it was a most touching thing to see how 
the people turned out, at every village through which I passed 
with my camp, and at every railway station where my tram 
halted, to return thanks for the restoration of their language. 
One of the striking features of the case was that the priests of 
all the temples everywhere, who rarely if ever come to take 
part in any public function, were found m the forefront of these 
crowds, singing some of their sacred songs and pronouncing 
upon me their blessings 

When I reached the head-quarters, I was met m the usual 
way by the Deputy Commissioner, who was an Indian, and 
the European and Indian officers and members of the local 
bodies, and had a formal reception from them The Deputy 
Commissioner warned me that about half a mile farther on, on 
the outskirts of the town, I should meet a large crowd who 
desired- specially to return thanks for the restoration of their 
vernacular. When I came to this crowd I stopped my carnage. 
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I was received with enthusiasm, which arose to a degree w^hich I 
could not approve. I had great difficulty in restraining the 
people, who came with sacred lire and offerings, from paying 
me something of the nature of divine worship. I explained to 
them why I could not receive this, but that I greatly appreciated 
and sympathised with their sentiments of joy in that the 
Government of India had fully considered and rightly dealt 
with their case ; and so we parted. 

During the years that I was in the Central Provinces, the 
enthusiasm of these people lasted, and when the Sambalpur 
District was added to Bengal, at the time of the partition, 
and I visited it as Lieutenant-Governor of the latter Province, 
I found that that enthusiasm had not abated. We cannot 
too highly estimate the regard that the people have for their 
own language and their own traditions, and the enormous 
advantage that is to be derived from going about among them 
and knowing them intimately. The correct solution of the 
language difficulty was found in adding Sambalpur to the 
Orissa Division of Bengal. This w^as not because the people 
objected to be a part of the Central Provinces : if anything, 
they much preferred the Central Provinces Government to that 
of Bengal. But they could not tolerate the loss of their mother 
tongue; and as they could not retain it and remain part of the 
Central Provinces, they much preferred to go over to Bengal. 

The second part of the partition scheme which may be 
briefly noticed was the transfer to Bengal of the five Uriya 
Feudatory States above referred to, and the transfer from 
Bengal to the Central Provinces of five Hindi States, on the 
other side of the Province. This measure was dictated by 
something of the same feeling as led to the transfer of the 
Sambalpur District to the Orissa Division. By being trans¬ 
ferred to Bengal, the five Uriya Feudatory states were brought 
into association with the adjoining Uriya States of Bengal, a 
change which greatly improved the chances of their efficient 
administration. On the other hand, the five Hindi States were 
added to adjacent Hindi States in the Central Provinces, the 
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result being that the political agent of Chhattisgarh had under 
his control a compact body of Feudatory States, the official 
language of all of which was Hindi. 

A very interesting incident occurred in regard to the transfer 
of the five Uriya States to Bengal. The chiefs of these States 
had known me as the Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. They came to me as a friend and presented to me a 
petition in which they stated that they had three objections to 
the proposed transfer to Bengal. The first was that their 
powers and status as Feudatory chiefs were higher than those 
of the Feudatory States of Bengal, and that they feared that 
they might be reduced to the same level. The second was that 
Orissa had twice been under the charge of an Indian officer as 
Commissioner, and that it was the only Division in Bengal of 
which, up to that time, an Indian officer had been Commissioner. 
They strongly urged that they preferred very much to be under 
the supervision and control of a European officer. The third 
reason was that they had had for years in Chhattisgarh a 
Political Agent, who had been their kindly adviser, and had 
often assisted them in difficulty and saved them from trouble 
with their people or with the Government. They looked upon 
him as their friend. There was no such officer in Bengal, and 
they would prefer therefore to remain as they were. 

It was easy for me to assure them that, as to their first diffi¬ 
culty, their powers and privileges and status would be clearly 
and fully defined and recorded, and that no diminution in any 
of them would occur ; that there was a European Commissioner 
in Orissa now, and that there was neither more nor less chance of 
an Indian Commissioner being appointed there in future than 
in Chhattisgarh. I also assured them that I would ask the 
Government of India to give me a Political Agent for the Orissa 
Feudatories. This promise I kept, to the great satisfaction 
of all the chiefs of that large Agency, and to the great ad¬ 
vantage of the administration of the States in smoothness and 
effieieney. It is interesting and important to observe the desire 
of these chiefs to be under European supervision and control. 
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and the personal regard and attachment that they had for their 
European Political Agent 

As I have said, neither of these items of the partition scheme 
was in any way connected with the unrest I pass now to the 
partition as it affected the Bengali portion of the Bengal 
Province I regaid the adjustment of the boundaries between 
the old Provinces of Bengal and Assam as a wise and states¬ 
manlike measure. It was passed after the fullest consideiation, 
after public and private discussion with representatives of all 
the interests concerned, and from no other motive than the 
real and permanent benefit of the people of the two Provinces 
I have never known any administrative step taken after fuller 
discussion and more careful consideration It is not accurate to 
describe the change as “ the paitition of Bengal,” inasmuch as 
there had already, many yeai-s before, been handed over to the 
Assam Province one or two of the Distiiets of Eastern Bengal 
Eastern Bengal is a tract well known in the history of the 
Province, and of that tract part already belonged to the Assam 
Province The transfer of the rest of it to that Piovmce 
was, in my opinion, exceedingly desirable, if not absolutely 
necessary 

In Bengal, as it was constituted before the partition, there 
was an area of nearly two hundred thousand square miles, with 
seventy-eight and a half millions of people. It had been 
growing increasingly difficult, imtil it had become practically 
impossible, to conduct efficiently the adnunistration of this 
great Province. It was not a matter only of the burden of 
work laid on the Lieutenant-Govemor, but rather the im¬ 
possibility of efficient working of the various departments 
of the Government. No head of a department was able effi¬ 
ciently to deal with the great charge committed to him The 
result of this was that many of the Distncts of Eastern 
Bengal had been practically neglected. There were many 
reasons which led the ordinary head of a department, when he 
found that he could not overtake efficiently his whole charge, 
to give to Orissa and Western Bengal such time as he had at 
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his disposal; and the Districts of Eastern Bengal suffered 
most from the undue pressure of work. 

On the other hand, the neighboring Province of Assam was 
too small for efficient administration. It was impossible to have 
an adequate body of officers permanently settled in the Province, 
and the consequence was’that discipline was weak, and the 
officers did not take that interest in their work which an officer 
ordinarily does in the work of his own Province. I fully concur 
in the statement made by the Government of India that “ the 
evils which these proposals seek to cure, the congestion of work 
in Bengal and the arrested development of Assam, are of the 
gravest kind; and every branch of the administration in these 
important Provinces suffers from them in an increasing degree.” 
It is gratifying to find that over a year ago the local officers and 
the Government of India were able to point to vastly improved 
administration of the transferred Districts, and that many of 
the people of these Districts who formerly opposed the par¬ 
tition now give it their hearty approval. 

The opposition to the transfer was mainly engineered from 
Calcutta, and a consideration of the character and methods of 
that opposition cannot fail to be in some measure both interest- 
incf and instructive. There were undoubtedly many Bengalis 
who were at first honestly opposed to the partition of Bengal, 
and with whose views one could not but feel full sympathy. 
Their objections were patiently heard and fully considered. 
In most cases they were entirely removed. Among these 
objections were such as the following. 

Some thought that when the Districts of Eastern Bengal were 
transferred to the Province of Assam, they would cease to be 
under the jurisdiction of the High Coxirt of Calcutta, and would 
come under that of a Judicial Commissioner such as had existed 
in the Central Provinces when that Province was small and some¬ 
what remote. They had been taught to regard the High Court, 
a certain proportion of whose Judges come from home, as a 
security of their liberty, and of their civil rights. The strength 
of this feeling was great. It influenced men of the highest intelli- 
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gence m all walks of life It was a great relief when, the Govern¬ 
ment of India gave the fullest assurance which a Government can 
give, that the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court would 
remain as long as possible, and that if in the future it should 
ever become necessary to give the new Province a separate 
Supreme Court of its own, that court would be a High Court 
and not a Chief Court 

A similai objection was the fear that the Boaid of Revenue 
in Bengal would be abolished so far as the transferred Districts 
were concerned, and that they would be left in revenue matters 
to a final appeal either to the Head of the Province or to a 
Financial Commissioner The Government of India met them 
on this ground also and gave a Board of Revenue to the new 
Province 

A third objection was that they would have to go with 
their appeals to the remote and comparatively inaccessible 
hill station of Shillong, which was the sole head-quarters of the 
Assam Chief Commissioner. They were leassured on this 
point also; for they weie to have a Lieutenant-Governor in 
the new Province, and his head-quarters were to be at Dacca, 
the historic capital of Eastern Bengal. 

I well remember how, when I summoned a conference of all 
who felt that they were in any way interested in this matter, 
many attended who raised these objections. On finding that 
these difficulties were removed, they generally expressed their 
satisfaction The result, however, was that some of the native 
papers urged the people not to attend these conferences at 
Belvedere, on the ground that in doing so they simply 
“ showed their hand,” and enabled us to meet their objections 
without giving up the project of partition 

The fact was that the opposition of these particular papers to 
the partition was due to motives and reasons altogether different 
from such as I have indicated. It is worth while looking at tb,e 
character of their opposition. The character of the permanent 
opposition to the partition may be judged from the fact that 
those who publicly expressed their approval of the partition 
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were often pilloried in the Press and boycotted so that they 
were practically ruined. 

I recall the case of a member of my own Council, who 
was a native of one of the Districts of Eastern Bengal 
which had long belonged to the Assam Province, and who 
represented, as a High Court practitioner, one of the Bengal 
constituencies sending up a member for nomination to the 
Bengal Council. He larepared a confidential memorandum for 
me, setting forth the advantages of the partition as they 
appeared to him, and to those who thought with him. Un¬ 
fortunately, when the papers were published by the Government 
of India, that memorandum was published with them. He 
was immediately boycotted by the majority of the Bengali Bar; 
and his practice before the High Court fell to about one-third 
of what it had originally been, that one-third being mainly sup¬ 
plied by others than Bengalees. He had been a respected and 
successful practitioner; but, so far as these members of the 
Bengali Bar could, they deliberately ruined him, because he 
had differed from them in opinion on this question of the 
partition. It is easy to understand how difficult it was, in 
such circumstances, to induce men to speak out their views on 
this question. 

There is no doubt that there were some, among the pro¬ 
fessional classes especially, but also among the non-resident 
Zamindars belonging to the transferred Districts, who did not 
like the separation from Calcutta ; but even their feeling on the 
subject, which was certainly not wholly unselfish, was not very 
strong, until they were stirred from Calcutta into vehement 
opposition. Among the common people generally there was 
absolute, complete and universal indifference, until agitators 
coming from Calcutta circulated misleading statements and 
roused certain sections of them. It is instructive to note this 
fact. The strength of the opposition lay in the excitability of 
the people, the imputation of bad motives to the Government, 
and the raising of scares among the ignorant. The history of 
this agitation indicates a general danger to India which ought 
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not to be overlooked or foigotten We have in the masses 
Ignorant and excitable peoples to deal with ; and mischievous 
men have only to go among them with false stories to produce 
dangerous disquiet and to rouse them to violence 

The opposition was mainly confined to two great parties 
whose interests were, not xmreasonably, regarded as to some 
extent threatened by this scheme, and whose voice is a very 
powerful voice m India One of these is the Calcutta Bar. 
I do not intend to bring any railing accusation against the 
Bar I am myself a barrister, and am free, I think, of the 
prejudice which not a few Executive officers sometimes show 
to that profession But there is no doubt that it is only natural 
that membeis of the Bar, and especially those of second-rate 
character and practice, should be very jealous of anything that 
seems to interfere with their professional prospects. Now it 
IS clear that the transfer of a certain number of Districts to 
a new Piovince whose head-quaiters would no longer be Cal¬ 
cutta, would tend to injure the prospects of certain members of 
the Calcutta Bar They felt this, and their voice was raised 
with no uncertain sound against the measure They adopted 
exaggerated language in regard to it, ignored the advantages 
which it was intended to produce, and did all they could to 
prejudice the people against it. They engineered with great 
skill, through the agency of the local Bars which had been 
long connected with the central Bar in Calcutta, a violent 
opposition to the scheme throughout the transferred Districts 
and throughout the Bengali Districts which were not transferred. 

The other strong agency m engineering the opposition was 
a section of the native Press. There are some native news¬ 
papers which have a high aim and a good tone; but the 
native Press as a whole is not characterised by either good 
tone or high purpose. It has become to a large extent 
truculent and offensive It is well known,that a certain section 
of it exercises its influence and maintains itself partly by 
what it regards as spicy writing, and partly by a deliberate 
or perhaps occasionally unconscious terrorism. An officer 
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on whose conduct the Government is bound to keep its eye, 
or a Zamindar who cannot but live a public life, is compelled 
to support the Press lest it should attack him. I have myself 
seen the following letter, which was addressed by the editor 
of a newspaper to a prominent public man, “ As you are much 
before the public, it is our intention to write an article about 
you on such and such a date. Perhaps you would like to become 
a subscriber to our paper so that you may see that article when 
it appears ? ” 

The recipient of this letter, rightly or wrongly, believed that 
the character and tone of the article would be greatly in¬ 
fluenced by his decision in regard to becoming a subscriber. 
Whatever the intention of such letters may be, there is 
no doubt that among Indian officers and gentlemen in the 
interior there is an impression that any attack made on them 
in a public newspaper tends to injure them with the Govern¬ 
ment. Now in the transferred Districts the Government 
would no longer be the Government of Bengal, with its head¬ 
quarters at Calcutta, where the newspaper was to. be published. 
It would be a Government at Dacca, in another Province, where 
these newspapers were not read. The loss of influence and 
prestige, and the loss of clientele was one of the causes which 
led some at least of the native Press to oppose the partition 
scheme. Others were led into it by their normal inclination to 
oppose anything which the Government advocated. In the 
usual way they misrepresented the motives and intentions of 
Government, and poured forth vituperation upon the measure 
it was carrying out. Only one or two were honest in their 
opposition. 

The opposition was largely characterised by absolute want 
of principle. False stories were circulated to rouse the fears and 
indignation of the people. The Government, which only 
desired effective administration of the two Provinces concerned, 
was abused as being animated by a determination to break up 
and so destroy the influence of “ the Bengali nation.” All 
sorts of false statements were made in speeches delivered and 
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m leaflets scattered throughout the country There was, for 
example, maliciously and falsely attributed to the Government, 
m leaflets scattered among the common people throughout the 
villages of the transferied Districts, the outrageous motive of 
wishing to place the cultivating and labouring classes of these 
Districts at the disposal of the Government of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, so that that Government might be able to remove 
them against their will from then own homesteads to a position 
of practical slavery in the tea gardens of Assam ^ 

The mercantile classes were told in public speeches that the 
object was to mjuie the Port of Calcutta, a statement the 
ridiculous charactei of which may be seen from the fact that the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce supported the partition scheme. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as the Districts transferred to the 
new Province had all of them a majority of Muhammadans in 
the population, a wicked attempt was made, by insinuations of 
an intention to place the Hindus under the heel of the Muham¬ 
madans, to set the professois of these two leligions against each 
other, and to produce those religious ammosities which are so 
real and constant a danger m India 

By such means, a violent opposition was raised against a 
measure the administrative value of which has been so abun¬ 
dantly established that the agitation against it has been 
rapidly dying out m Bengal Unfortunately, that agitation 
has been again and again stirred into new vigour by incitements 
from the floor of the British Parliament. It is satisfactory to 
find that these evil influences are weakening as the people 
really concerned begin to see the advantages which they 
have derived from the measure and are convinced of the good 
intention of the Government in carrying it out. 

I cannot but recall a conversation which I had with a highly 
esteemed Indian friend, who was one of my colleagues on the 
Bengal Council. He was an Indian merchant of considerable 
distinction and had had an honourable connection with pubhc 
affairs He made a public attack on the partition scheme, based 
mainly on the impression as to the intentions of the Government 
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in regard to the High Court to which I have referred. I asked 
him to come and see me, and explained to him his mistake. 
He expressed himself fully satisfied on the point, and I suggested 
to him that perhaps he might withdraw his remarks. He 
replied that he could not do so, as he was in full sympathy with 
the opposition to the partition. I asked him what were his 
grounds for his opposition. He said that he was perfectly 
sure that one result of the partition would be very much to 
develop the Port of Chittagong, and that this could not be done 
without injuring the Port of Calcutta. 

I asked him whether he really believed that the drawing of an 
imaginary line between the two Provinces, and the declaration 
that the Districts on the one side of that line were under the 
government of one Province and those on the other side under 
that of another, would really divert the course of trade ? “ No,” 
he said, “ but Chittagong will be under the government of the 
new Province ; efforts will be made to improve it; the natural 
communications between the transferred Districts and Chitta¬ 
gong will be developed, and trade will therefore take its course 
to Chittagong which is the natural port for that part of the 
country.” I pointed out that this surely meant that trade 
would be benefited by the change ; and I asked him whether 
he would not state that view in public. He said he would not; 
because he was a Calcutta man and he himself would be injured. 
I pointed out to him that Government must take a higher view 
than that, and must consider the general interests of the 
country. His reply was charactei'istically honest, but at the 
same time very discouraging. He said, “ I do not blame you 
for supporting a measure which undoubtedly appears to be 
to the advantage of the Districts concerned ; but I am bound 
to fight for my own interest.” 

The whole history of this agitation indicates some of the 
difficulties of Indian administration. A measure may be sound ; 
but it may be influentially opposed by those who believe that 
their own private interests are at stake. That opposition may 
be easily exposed as regards its character ; but it is not on that 
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account overcome Soiuetimes again the opposition adopts 
measures most dangerous to the interests of sound administra¬ 
tion These consist of the circulation of misrepresentations 
in regard to motive and intention, and of stories which an 
Ignorant people too readily receive. In time, the motives 
of Government, if they are pure, will undoubtedly be vindicated; 
but that time may be delayed and the injury to sound ad¬ 
ministration may be great. It may also be intensified by 
thoughtless or malignant encouragement given to the opposition 
by those who are animated too often by a desire to embarrass the 
Government. Such encouragement is sometimes given, more 
01 less innocently, and more or less effectively, by Members of 
Parliament. 

I remember the late Sir Curzon Wyllie telling me that he 
was on one occasion walking, at the Indian Civil Service garden 
party in London, with a nobleman of considerable standing and 
distinction in India One of the so-called “ Indian members ” 
of the House of Commons came up to this nobleman and 
claimed acquaintance ivith him. He said to him, “ I hope that 
you have come to throw your weight into the scale on behalf 
of the cause of India to which we are devoted ? ” The nobleman 
replied that he did not quite understand what he meant. 
The Member of Parliament entered into a brief explanation. 
The nobleman replied, “ I do not quite understand your position 
and your objects , but there is one thing that I do understand, 
namely, that you are drawing a pension of £1000 a year from 
the Government of India, and you are doing all that you can 
to make the government of India impossible That does not 
commend itself to my Oriental ideas ” The Member of Parlia¬ 
ment did not seem to have ready on his tongue an adequate 
rejoinder to this remark; and they parted The view expressed 
IS a thoroughly Indian one : the high-toned Oriental does not 
understand that disloyalty to the salt which seems to be indi¬ 
cated by persistent and unfailing opposition and cavilling 
criticism; and there are not a few men of Western birth and 
education who share this feelmg. 



CHAPTEK XXIV 

THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN 


I CANNOT close these reminiscences of my Indian life 
without reference to the visit of the Ameer of Afghanstan 
to India in the beginning of 1907, which was an event of 
great interest. It was not a politieal visit, and the subject of 
politics was, I believe, avoided throughout the whole visit. 
We were all enjoined, indeed, to remember that the Ameer 
is a sovereign ruler of a friendly State, that he was to be ad¬ 
dressed as “His Majesty,” and that he was everywhere to 
receive royal honour. But his visit was that of a friendly neigh¬ 
bour co mi ng to see India, to make the acquaintance of some 
of the principal officers of the British Government, and to 
study the manners and customs of the country. The Ameer 
was a most intelligent observer, and was evidently inclined to 
enter on those frank and friendly relations with the people 
whom he met which would facilitate his obtaining some insight 
into the things which he wished to know. 

I did not see His Majesty until he came to Calcutta. My first 
opportunity of talking to him was on Wednesday, 30th January 
(1907), when I met him at a dinner given in his honour by 
Lord Kitchener, the Commander-in-Chief. It was not a very 
large or very formal dinner, being given to him on the day of his 
arrival in Calcutta. He was evidently on the best of terms with 
Lord Kitchener, whom he had met in the north of India, 
He spoke to me of him after dinner in terms of the deepest 
admiration, having been fascinated evidently, not only by the 
strength, but also by the courtesy and friendliness, of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 
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At this dinner, to which the mess dress uniform of all 
the officers present gave a very bright appearance, the Ameer 
sat on Lord Kitchener’s right and I on his left On my 
left was one of the sirdars who accompanied the Ameer, 
Brigadier Muhammad Nasir Khan The latter conducted his 
conversation with me mainly in Hindustani, though he was far 
from Ignorant of English He also showed himself deeply 
interested in all that the party were seeing of India and its 
administration My conversation with the Ameer himself 
was also partly conducted in Hindustani He was, however, 
rapidly acquiring a colloquial knowledge of English, and quite 
liked to use that tongue. 

His determination to acquire English, and the manner in 
which he used what he knew of it very much impressed me. 
He had got hold of some very colloquial phrases as the following 
incident shows. I overheard him talking to Lord Kitchener 
about the British Nation The Commander-in-Chief was 
explaining to him that there are three great divisions of the 
British Isles, and that the inhabitants differed m many 
respects from each other, but were yet equally devoted to and 
ehgible for the service of His Majesty the Bang By way of 
illustration he pointed to Sir Henry M‘Mahon, a fine Persian 
scholar, who was the Political Officer m attendance on the 
Ameer, and was seated on the Ameer’s right so as to render 
him any assistance that might be required in conversation. 
Lord Kitchener remarked that Sir Henry was an Irishman. 
“ I, myself,” he said, “ am an Englishman, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who is on my left, is a Scotsman. The Scots have a 
dress of their own. Probably,” he added, as he noticed that I 
was listemng, “ because it is economical, they only wear a 
cloth twisted round their loins which they call a kilt ” 

The Ameer looked across at me with a smile, and I said, ‘‘ I 
think that Your Majesty has seen some of our Scottish regiments 
in the north of India ” He replied, ‘‘ Yes, I have seen them I 
like Scottish regiments, and” (turning to Lord Kitchener) ‘‘they 
do not wear kilts because they cannot afford trouseis, but 
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because the kilt leaves the legs freer and stronger for, going up 
and down the hills ” I remarked, Your Majesty and I being 
hill men understand one another/’ The Ameer laughed 
heartily and, with a very humorous glance at Lord 
Kitchener, added, “ Wrong box, Your Excellency! ” 

The next time we met was when the Ameer dined with us 
at Belvedere on Friday, the 1st of February When his carriage 
drove up at the door, I received him at the bottom of the steps, 
and taking his hand in mine, according to Oriental custom, 
I conducted him into the drawing-room The company were 
standing about the room As we entered the Viennese band 
played the Afghan National Anthem, of which the music had 
been obtained through the military authoiities of the Punjab 
As the first chord was struck His Majesty stood fast, and, with 
his hand to his hat, he took the salute When the Anthem was 
over he turned round and courteously thanked me. He and I 
then led the way to dinner, hand in hand in Oriental manner. 
Lady Fraser being taken by a member of my staff to her 
place next to His Majesty, and the lady whom I ought to have 
brought to dinner being taken to her place by the Private 
Secretary. I placed Col. Sir Henry M‘Mahon on the other 
side of the Ameer so that he might act as interpreter for His 
Majesty when required, but there was also an Afghan inter¬ 
preter standing behind his chair Three sirdars of his staff 
were at table, and two pages who had accompanied him were 
given their dinner elsewhere 

The Ameer was most cheery throughout the dinner He 
talked to Lady Fraser partly in English and partly through the 
interpreter in Persian, breaking out now and again into Hin¬ 
dustani, of which he has some little knowledge, so as to see how 
far she could speak the language, a matter in which he appeared 
to be considerably \ interested. His conversation was of the 
frankest character, and every now and again he broke into 
jest and laughter. His face is a very difficult one to photograph, 
because it is so very different when it is at rest from what it is 
when lighted up and animated in conversation. He expressed 
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very freely his views on the different dishes that were served 
to him, and was much interested in all our cooking. 

We had been careful, of course, and he knew that we were 
careful, to avoid having any forbidden food placed on the table, 
so that he was quite able to partake of everything without 
asking any questions for conscience’ sake. He did not take 
any wine, nor was any wine passed round the table in front of 
any of the guests. He and his sirdars had decanters of water 
and non-alcoholic drinks placed for their use, and all wine to 
the other guests was served from behind. 

When at the end of the dinner I proposed His Majesty 
the King-Emperor’s health, the Ameer stood and drank 
to it in soda-water. When we had resumed our seats he 
leaned forward, and said to me across the table, ‘‘Your 
King is very kind. He has issued the order that his health 
may be drunk in water. But for this I could not drink 
it; for I cannot touch wine. But I drink it very gladly in 
water with your King’s royal permission.” I replied that His 
Majesty’s order had been prompted also by a desire not to force 
on any of his own subjects, many of whom do not approve of 
the use of wine except medicinally, the alternative of using 
wine or forbearing from this particular form of expression of their 
loyalty. Immediately after this I proposed that we should drink 
the Ameer’s health, and assure His Majesty of the warm welcome 
which we gave him to Bengal, and to Calcutta, a compliment 
which he courteously acknowledged. 

Immediately after this toast, the ladies left the room, and I 
went over and took my place where Lady Fraser had been seated 
between the Ameer and the then Foreign Secretary, Sir Louis 
Dane. I asked His Majesty whether he would like to smoke 
or join the ladies at once. He said he would prefer to smoke 
one or two cigarettes first. In the course of conversation he 
alluded to several matters which had struck him in the course 
of his present visit. One was the immense number of objects 
of interest which were to be seen in Calcutta; and he gave 
expression to the wonder that filled his mind as he drove round 
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the city and saw its teeming population, and its busy life, 
with its varied forms both of activity and of pleasure 

He declared that he had not seen half of what he wanted to 
see, and stated strongly his inclination to postpone for a few days 
his departure from Calcutta, which had been fixed for the 
following Monday This, he said, would involve giving up an 
arrangement which had been kindly made to show him some 
tiger shooting in the Sohagpur jungles of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces , but, much as he would have liked to see such sport, 
he felt more deeply interested in the great shops and depots 
of Calcutta. He told me that the Army and Navy Stores and 
other large shops had greatly fascinated him, and that he was 
purchasing a number of things which would be most useful 
to him m Afghanistan, and of the very existence of which he 
had up to then been ignorant. 

He was much struck with the magnificence of the military 
displays which he had seen in the north of India , but he said 
that he was at least as much struck with the fact that in 
ordinary life the troops are kept entirely in the background, 
and have no manifest connection with the preservation of the 
public peace or with the maintenance of His Majesty’s authority 
in India. The police arrangements, the regulation of the city 
traffic, and the order that prevails, had made a great im¬ 
pression on him. 

He mentioned also several of our customs which he had 
observed. Amongst these was the custom of standing at 
attention and uncovering the head at the National Anthem, 
indicating our constant respect for, and loyalty to, the 
throne, though that was so far away on the other side of the 
world. Another custom which he incidentally mentioned was 
that of giving photographs to friends with autograph signatures; 
and he told me that he had volunteered to give one to Lady 
Fraser, and that he would, as soon as possible, have a good one 
taken for the purpose All his conversation was courteous. 
There was nothing in it inconsistent with his dignity; yet it 
was bright and lively and often jocular. 
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When we went to the drawing-room he was greatly delighted 
to hear English music and songs from some of our guests. M. 
Bastin, the Belgian Consul, sang one or two French songs 
which greatly interested him; then one or two English songs 
were sung; and he asked Lady Fraser to let him hear one of 
the songs of her own country. To each singer he courteously 
returned thanks ; and after the Scottish song had been sung 
he himself sat down at the piano and played on that instrument 
with both hands, but in unison, some Persian and Afghan airs, 
one of which was a national dance. He explained to us how 
this dance was performed. It required seven dancers. The 
band was in the middle, and the dancers were outside and swayed 
their bodies to and fro, and moved backwards and forwards 
from and to the band, in a manner which he indicated. 

He then asked for some Scotch music, which my wife played, 
and four of our guests sho^ved him a portion of a Scotch Reel. 
After another Scottish song, he again sat down at the piano, 
and, playing his own accompaniment in unison, he sang an 
Afghan song in the quaint tones of the hill music. He entered 
into it with his whole soul, and sang with great vigour. Leaving 
the piano, he stepped up to my wife and me and spoke of his 
love for the hills of his own country and how he missed them on 
the plains of India. I told him that I believed all hill men have 
the hills of their native land near their hearts; and he stretched 
out his hand, with Oriental enthusiasm but an English gesture, 
and said, Shake hands.” He added, I have much enjoyed 
myself. Lady Fraser, I have felt as though I were in my own 
country among my own friends.” 

He laughingly told us that although Hastings House, which 
the Government of India had placed at his disposal, was so 
close to Belvedere, the escort had in the dark misled his 
carriage on the way to dinner, and had taken him round 
to the Kachahri (or Magistrates’ Court House), which he said 
was fortunately closed, or he did not know when he might 
have arrived at dinner. He hoped that he would get home 
without any such mishap. As a matter of fact, however, the 
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rajahs women ? ” He immediately recovered, however, and 
turned the matter into a jest 

It was interesting to see the useful objects on which he fixed 
his attention and spent some of his money, and the business-like 
care with which he insisted upon price lists being sent over 
to him accompanied by samples, and indicated the way in which 
he desired these price lists and samples to be prepared. As he 
was leaving he was offered one or two presents He very 
courteously thanked those who offered them; but touching 
the presents in Oriental manner with his hand he added, ‘‘ I 
do not accept. It is not my custom ” He interrupted the pro¬ 
ceedings at one time to offer prayer at the prescribed hour 
He asked one of the maulvis on his staff to find out a suitable 
place, and declined to use a room in which there were some 
pictures hung A suitable place having been found, he had a 
prayer-carpet spread, and proceeded with his devotion, without 
paying any regard to those who were looking at him from a 
respectful distance. 

The Ameer visited the Medical College Hospital in Calcutta 
He was deeply interested in all he saw, and his questions to 
Col. Lukis, then Principal of the College and Superintendent of 
the Hospital, evinced great intelligence and much sympathy 
with the objects of the Hospital As he was leaving, he stood 
for some time talking to Col Lukis at the door of the PrincipaFs 
house. A large number of crows were making a great chattering 
m the tree under which he was standing. He moved away to 
a little distance from the noise, saying, The Calcutta crows 
are like many people whom I know. Their chattering prevents 
reasonable conversation.” 

He spoke very happily to me about his visit to India. 
He said, “While the door is shut you cannot tell whether 
the man within is a jeweller or only a worker in glass; 
even so I did not know my neighbours in India until the 
door was opened and I was able to pay this visit.” He 
added that many of his people had very erroneous impressions 
about the English; that he himself had feared when he came 
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that he would always have to watch every word lest he should 
commit himself on any political questions; but that he had 
found nothing but friendship, brotherliness, and hospitality. 
No one had desired to get anything out of him or to make him 
commit himself to anything. He had been simply welcomed 
in the kindest and frankest manner as a friend, and he would 
be able to tell his people, when he went home, of the great 
kindness which he had received. 

On one occasion at Belvedere after dinner, he showed a little 
irritation with a servant who was attracting attention and 
disturbing conversation by carrying round cheroots. He 
turned to him and said in an undertone, “ Go.” The man did 
not understand English and did not carry out the order. The 
Ameer, quite quietly and with no roughness of manner, 
took the box from him, placed it on the table, pointed 
to the door, and said “ Go.” The man understood the 
gesture and went. The incident had only taken a moment, 
and there was no time to have interfered. The Ameer turned 
round to me and said half apologetically, “ You do not mind ? 
I did not like him dancing round us like a crow among the 
peacocks.” 

On two other interesting occasions I met the Ameer. One 
was at the Viceroy’s State Ball, a scene of great brilliancy, and 
the other was at the Calcutta races, where the crowd was, I 
suppose, greater than anything the Ameer had ever seen. 
His interest was untiring, and he spoke freely of all that he 
thought about both. I need not, however, dwell further on 
such subjects. A farewell dinner was given to him by Lord 
Kitchener on Friday, 8th February, and he left Calcutta by 
special train that night. After dinner he spoke again very 
strongly about the great advantage which he had derived 
from his visit to India, in having set right the vague and errone¬ 
ous impressions the reports brought to him had produced on his 
mind. 

He said, “ In a certain city there dwelt a people who had 
never seen an elephant. It was felt that their ignorance was 
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great, so arrangements were made that a deputation of them 
should go and see an elephant and report They went, and m 
a somewhat dark place an elephant was pointed out to them. 
They could not see the elephant clearly, but they felt that they 
could not tell their people so They went up to it and touched 
it with their hands that they might carry to their people some 
repoit of what it was hke. One man felt its legs, anothei felt 
Its trunk, and a third felt its ear. They went back and reported 
to their people. one that the elephant was like a great pillar 
on which a house might rest, another that it was like a great 
serpent or sea-monster, and the third that it was hke a great 
sheet with which a man might cover himself and keep warm 
Even so, he said, eironeous reports had been brought to him by 
persons of imperfect observation ; but now he had come to see 
for himself He was very glad he had come, but sorry that he 
would have to part from the many friends he had found m 
India He did, indeed, seem greatly to feel his departure 
In the beginning of March, 3 ust before leaving India, the 
Ameer was received at the Islamia College at Lahore and laid 
the foundation stone of the new building He received an 
address from his co-religiomsts, the authorities of the College 
When he rose to reply, the whole audience, of course, also rose 
He waved to them to resume their seats, and standing alone 
before them he delivered an impressive extempore oration m 
sonorous and musical Persian His utterance is worth recording 
He said, “ First thanks to God, praise to His prophet My 
brothers, I speak to you, the Muhammadans of the Punjab m 
India, who are present here to-day You have read me your 
address. I have understood your thoughts. This is my reply. 
Mark it • it closely concerns your welfare But before all else 
I want, at the outset, to say how deeply I appreciate the toler¬ 
ance and the beneficence of the Government of India in allowing 
my innumerable Muhammadan brethren in this great country 
perfect hberty to perform their religious duties where and when 
and how they desire. That acknowledgment being paid, which 
hes foremost on my conscience, I come to the pith and marrow 
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of my message to you and to the millions of Muhammadans 
whom you represent. 

“ In a single sentence I give you my whole exhortation. 
Acquire knowledge. Do you hear me ? Acquire knowledge. 
I say it a third time ! Acquire knowledge. Oh, my brothers, 
remain not ignorant, and, what is worse, remain not ignorant 
of your ignorance. There are those who utter solemn warnings 
in your ears, who urge that Muhammadans have nothing to do 
with modern philosophy, who declaim against western sciences 
as though they were evil. I am not among them. I am not 
among those who ask you to shut your ears and your eyes. 
On the contrary I say, pursue knowledge wherever it is to be 
found ; but this also I declare with all the emphasis at my 
command, science is the superstructure. Do not mistake it 
for the foundation. The foundation is, and must always be, 
religion. Begin, then, at the beginning. Ground your children, 
before everything else, in the eternal principles of their glorious 
faith. Start with the heart. When that is secure go on to the 
head. 

‘‘ Some would like to finish with the heart, they are afraid 
of the head. They are wrong. I must speak plainly to you. 
You cannot earn your bread by religion alone. Religion will 
not give you raiment. It will not build a roof over your 
head. If you turn aw^ay from education, you turn away from 
the means of raising yourself to prosperity and power. I will 
be more plain still. Pinch your head and you wdll feel the pain 
in your belly. But do not lose sight of my other injunction 
It is your duty to infuse into the hearts of jouv children, when 
they are young and impressionable, such a love for their holy 
faith that nothing can ever eradicate it. You must so bind 
their hearts to it, that neither the influences of other religions, 
nor those new influences which are antagonistic to all religions, 
can weaken their loyal adherence to the tenets of Islam. Do 
not think that my two injunctions are incompatible. I tell 
you that if you place your feet firmly on the sublime teachings 
of your holy prophet, you may let your mind wander over the 
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other forms of knowledge in the world without losing your 
balance If the light of leligion be tiuly entered into a man’s 
inner being, it will never afterwards leave ” 

After referring to the work of the College, to the interest of 
the Government of the Punjab in Muhammadans, and especially 
in Oriental education, he made a gift to the College, and con¬ 
cluded by saying, “ Now I pray God that He may keep Islam 
in good countenance before the eyes of the whole woild, and 
that we and our faith may retain the respect of the nations ” 
The Muhammadans of India have shown a good example in 
their efforts to teach to the young the elements of then faith 
and to tram them m the practice of religion , but, in their too 
general suspicion and even rejection of modern science and 
education, they have greatly injured then position and influence. 
They have fallen behind the Hindus m the march of progress, 
and it will be well for them if they take to heart the earnest 
exhortation of the Ameer 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE HUMOURS OF ADMINISTRATION 

I DO not think that there has been any time in my service when 
I have found my work light except, perhaps, when, many 
years ago, I was Excise Commissioner of the Central Provin¬ 
ces, before that office was amalgamated with several other mis¬ 
cellaneous departments, and before Berar came under the Central 
Provinces administration ; but though our work has generally 
been quite sufficient for each day, it has been varied work; and 
as a great deal of it had to be done outside the office, in the 
town or among the villages, it has been both interesting and 
healthy. There have also been incidents occurring every now 
and again which have been of a more or less humorous character 
and have relieved the monotony of our work. Many such 
incidents crowd on my memory now. But I shall only relate 
a few of them. The homely character of our life in the Central 
Provinces led to many private little jests which were pleasant 
at the time, but would seem almost silly if set down in print. 
I shall therefore confine myself to a few incidents more or less 
connected with work. 

On one occasion, when I was a District Magistrate, I exposed 
myself to severe censure from the European ladies of the station 
on account of the version which got about of a decision in my 
court. I was reported to have judicially ruled that, according 
to the law prevailing in India, a husband had a right to beat 
his wife, and that she had no remedy in such a case. It will 
be understood that this was not a very popular decision with 
the ladies. The facts of the case were a little interesting. There 
had been a long-standing feud between two small Zamindars 
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(or landowners) in a certain village; and they had been in the 
habit for some time of taking all manner of means to annoy 
one another. At last one of them got an opportunity of which 
he promptly availed himself. His rival Ramparshad was heard 
speaking in strong terms to his wife in the verandah of their 
house; and the sound of a slap was heard Gangaparshad either 
heard the quarrel or was told of it; and he got hold of a friend 
to take a document to Ramparshad’s wife on which she was 
asked to make a mark, and was informed that by doing so 
she would receive considerable benefit Tiusting to the friend¬ 
liness of Gangaparshad’s messenger she made a mark 

The document stated that Ramparshad very frequently 
assaulted her, entered in detail into an exaggerated recital of 
the events of the quarrel above referred to, and ended by 
asking the protection of the Magistrate. There is no doubt 
that Gangaparshad thought that Ramparshad would suffer 
very much in dignity by this attack on his character, and by 
the necessity for having his wife called as a witness in court; 
and Gangaparshad being a relative of the lady was able to appear 
as her friend and quasi guardian in the case. A very careful 
inquiry on the spot showed the triviahty of the incident, and 
the enmity which lay at the bottom of the complaint. 

The ease came up for hearing, and Ramparshad was advised 
by his counsel to allow his wife to appear, closely veiled, as a 
witness for the prosecution She admitted that her husband 
had spoken roughly to her and had given her a slap m a fit of 
temper for which she proceeded to make an elaborate apology. 
In cross-examination by the accused she spoke of the excellent 
terms on which she lived with her husband, and I allowed 
villagers to appear to corroborate her evidence. I was entitled 
imder the law to compel Gangaparshad to make compensation 
to Ramparshad for a frivolous and vexatious complaint; and 
I did so. The effect was not unsatisfactory. It did not indeed 
make Gangaparshad more friendly to his nval; but it made 
him a little more cautious in his conduct. It is very curious 
how much we see even in very senous cases of the use of the 
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courts for purpose of private enmity. Cases have been well 
known in which even a charge of murder has been trumped up 
by a man against his enemy. 

Another matter which, though very serious, has its more 
or less humorous side, is the practice of trial by jury, as we 
not infrequently find it in India. Every country has experience 
of the difficulty of persuading men to find a verdict against the 
accused in certain cases where political or faction feeling is 
involved ; and this, of course, is found in India as elsewhere. 
There is, however, a case peculiar to India which is of very 
common occurrence, that is, the difficulty of persuading jurors 
or assessors to find a verdict against a Brahman, especially in 
cases involving capital punishment. Assessors differ from 
jurors in that their verdict has not the weight of that of the 
jury. Assessors are there to advise the Judge, not to decide 
with any finality even questions of fact, and in the more back¬ 
ward tracts we have much more of trial with assessors than trial 
by jury. 

As a young officer, I was once called on to inquire into a case 
of murder and to prosecute it before the Court of Session. 
It was as clear a case as ever had been. The murder was cruel, 
and the eye-witnesses were beyond suspicion. There were two 
assessors, and both of them returned a verdict of “ not guilty.” 
The Judge differing from the assessors sentenced the Brahman 
accused to death, and he paid the penalty. Some time after¬ 
wards, one of the assessors came to visit me. He was a fairly 
influential landowner, and himself a Brahman, well educated 
in the vernacular, but without knowledge of English. I asked 
him how he could find a verdict so contrary to the evidence, 
and he frankly said to me in the most friendly way, “ I could 
not possibly find a verdict which would lead to the death of a 
Brahman. You know that it is grievous sin for any Hindu 
to cause the death of a Brahman ; and it does not matter 
whether you do it with your own hand or indirectly by the 
hand of another.” “ But,” I said, it is a serious thing for you 
to betray the trust which is reposed in you by the Government 
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on behalf of the public; and you cannot help regarding this 
as most blameworthy failure of duty ” 

He replied with some emotion, “It is you really who 
are to blame You are not ignorant of our views in 
this matter. Why, then, should you put us in a position 
where we might be called upon, as I was on that occasion, 
to choose between the sin of saying what I believed to 
be imtrue, and the infinitely awful sin of causing the 
death of a Brahman ? ” The strong feeling with which my 
old friend spoke to me on the subject made a great impression 
on my mind, and I have often thought that we do not know, 
or at all events do not fully consider, what grievous injury 
we inflict on the people of India by forcing on them customs 
and duties which are altogether inconsistent with their traditions 
and beliefs 

I remember another case m which an Honorary Magistrate 
tried a Hindu belonging to a religious order for habitually 
receiving stolen property. As in this country so in India, the 
receiver of stolen pioperty ought to be severely dealt with 
because of the demoralising effect of his occupation on the 
community. The evidence was clear and conclusive, and the 
Magistrate felt himself bound to convict; but there is a pro¬ 
vision of the law whereby the period of police custody after 
conviction is included in the period of imprisonment. The 
worthy Magistrate therefore set himself to calculate how long 
it would take to march the prisoner, from one police station to 
another, to the head-quarters of the District where the jail 
was situated He calculated that it would take a week; and he 
sentenced the sacred receiver to a week’s imprisonment. I 
well remember how he could not conceal from me afterwards 
his disappointment that he had forgotten that there was an 
indirect road to head-quarters which included a considerable 
stretch of newly made railway line; and the prisoner arrived 
at the jail in time to undergo three days’ imprisonment. The 
washing off of the sacred ashes and filth which he had, 
perhaps for years, allowed to accumulate, was a terrible 
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blow to the criminal; and be very vigorously cursed the 
magistrate. 

Another curious case may be I’ecorded. When I was Com¬ 
missioner of Chhattisgarh I had appellate jurisdiction over 
certain civil courts. In one of these subordinate courts a certain 
plaintiff had brought a suit against a debtor. The debtor’s plea 
was that he had certainly incurred the debt, but that he had 
also repaid it; and he challenged the plaintiff to take an oath 
to the effect that he had not been paid. The law allows a case 
to be decided in this way with the consent of parties. The 
party agreeing must take an oath which he regards as most 
certainly binding upon him, and the sanctity of which, as 
respects him, the opposite party is also prepared to admit. The 
parties in this case agreed that the plaintiff should take his 
oath with his hand on the tail of the sacred cow at the great 
temple of the goddess Samlai in Sambalpur—an oath of great 
solemnity in these parts. The plaintiff took the oath and 
declared that he had not been paid; and decree was passed 
accordingly in his favour. That night the plaintiff died ; and 
the ground of appeal to me was that the gods had manifested 
their displeasure at the false affirmation by taking the 
plaintiff’s life, and that therefore the decree ought to be 
reversed. I have very little doubt that the plaintiff’s 
oath was false ; but I was, of course, unable to alter the 
decision; for the law makes such an oath, when taken by 
consent of parties, final in the case. 

A more amusing decision in a civil case came to my notice, 
A certain officer was trying a case in which the facts were very 
similar to the above. The plaintiff was a usurer well versed in 
the law. The defendant was a Gond, a member of a jungle 
tribe, improvident in habits, but well versed in jungle work. 
The plaintiff sued for a debt of Rs.lOO. The defendant stated 
that he had only received Rs.lO. The usurer produced a book 
entry showing payment of Rs.lOO, and called two witnesses, 
who in cross-examination admitted that they were employed 
habitually by the usurer to witness payments to his clients who 
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could not lead or -wnte, and that they had seen a payment 
made to the defendant, but could not precisely say how much 
had been paid The Judge, who was tiymg the case m camp (as 
was not uncommon in those days), pointed to two tiees in fiont 
of his tent and said that whoevei should fiist reach the top 
of either of these trees would obtain a decree, and that the 
plaintiff should have his choice of tiees 

Of course, the plaintiff, pool man, after toiling violently for 
a time, gave up the enterprise to find that the Gond had 
been to the top of his tree and down again, and was awaiting 
the decision The judge gave the decree foi the plaintiff 
for Rs 10 only. The plaintiff, however, told him that he 
would appeal from that decision, as it was entirely contrary 
to law When he came to ask for a copy of the judgment 
to append to his memorandum of appeal, he found that it 
was a reasonable and well-stated discussion of the evidence, 
showing that the plaintiff had failed to establish the pay¬ 
ment of more than the sum awarded The Judge, who was, 
on the whole, a very sound and fairly popular officer, re¬ 
ceived in connection mth this case an admonition with which 
he was more or less faimliai, that such humorous treatment 
was to be deprecated as leading ignorant people to suppose that 
the courts of justice depended for their decisions on something 
else than legal evidence. 

I remember accompanying a distinguished officer m an in¬ 
spection of plague hospitals in a city which I was visiting 
Some of these plague hospitals were supported entirely by 
private charity The inspecting officer was walking round one 
of these private and temporary hospitals with the promoters. 
I was behind with an officer who was largely responsible for 
plague work We passed through a ward in which we were 
shown a number of convalescents One man attracted my 
attention from his clear eye and healthy appearance I drew 
the attention of my companion to his condition, for I had 
not seen before a man who had so thoroughly recovered in 
apparently so short a time from the teirible effects usually 
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resulting from a case of plague. I happened to know the 
vernacular of this town, though it was in a different Province 
from my own I asked the man how long he had been ill; and in 
the simplest way he told me that he had never been ill, but 
had been ordered to he in bed quietly while the distinguished 
inspecting officer was going his round. He also said that all the 
malis* and other servants had been similarly put to bed for 
that morning 

This is an illustration of two tlungs against which one has 
very carefully to guard in Indian inspection. The one is 
what we know as ‘‘ eye wash,” that is, a regular preparation 
for the inspection by arranging places and things as one 
would like the inspecting officer to find them. The other is 
the tendency that some Indians have to strengthen a really 
strong case by false evidence There could be no doubt what¬ 
ever that this private and temporary hospital was meeting a 
real need and doing good work, and yet its promoters were not 
above putting healthy men into the beds of a selected con¬ 
valescent ward for the purpose of strengthening the impression 
of the usefulness of the institution. 

In this same institution there occurred that morning an 
incident which gave me really a thrill of horror The inspecting 
officer, who was deservedly beloved for his deep interest in 
the people, and for the courage and devotion with which 
he fought the terrible battle he had to fight against the plague, 
was passing through a ward in which some plague patients 
were lying in more or less serious condition One of these was 
requested by the chief promoter of the institution to place a 
garland of flowers round the neck of the inspecting officer. 
The patient rose from his bed and, standing beside it, placed 
the garland as requested The inspecting officer, with surely 
a reckless courage, bowed his head and received it The pro¬ 
moters were fatalistic in their faith, and gave no consideration 
to the possible consequences of their act. 

The fatalism of Muhammadans and Hindus alike, to a very 

* AfaZ? IS a gardener 
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large extent militates against sound sanitary arrangements 
throughout the country. When I was Commissioner at Raipur, 
we had a series of lectures on Saturday evenings in the Town 
Hall on social, sanitary, educational, and moral subjects. 
The Civil Surgeon was lecturing on “sanitation,” and delivered 
a very clear and popular address which, some of us thought, 
must have made a great impression. What was our surprise 
when we found a member of the Bar, an orthodox Hindu, but 
very fairly versed in English, rising and delivering an English 
speech in defence of the opposition or indifference of the people 
to sanitary measures. 

I remember that one point which he made was this, “ The 
Civil Surgeon has spoken to us strongly of the insanitary con¬ 
dition of the great tank in the middle of the city, and of 
the impurities which analysis has found in its waters. We 
could see that he even shuddered as he spoke of people 
drinking that water. Now I and my family have drunk that 
water for years and have never drunk anything else. On the 
other hand, I have no doubt that the Civil Surgeon some¬ 
times eats beef at his dinner. As for me, on account of the 
traditions of my people, and my hereditary views in regard 
to the cow, I cannot think of eating beef without shuddering 
in a similar way. It is all a matter of tradition and training. 
The Civil Surgeon has no more right to call upon me to give 
up the water which I have been in the habit of drinking than 
I have to call on him to give up the beef of which his religion 
allows him to partake.” 

Somewhat different from this was the case, a very exceptional 
one indeed, of an officer well up in the Service, under whom I had 
once to serve. He was a man by no means wanting in courage 
or in pluck, and he had often faced unmoved great danger in 
the jungle; but there was one thing of which he was always 
in deadly fear, that was cholera. When there was any cholera 
visitation that required the personal attention of a Magistrate, 
he always sent out one of his subordinates. In sending me out 
on one occasion he said to me quite frankly, “ I send you out 
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because I really feel absolutely unfit to go myself. I recognise 
that with reasonable precautions, which I know you will take, 
the risks of infection are minimised; but I cannot reason 
about cholera I can only feel ” 

I had too much respect for his character to consider him a 
•coward on account of this idiosyncrasy, and I went willingly 
to my duty to save him The fatalism of the Hindu or 
Muhammadan very often saves him from such fear; but on 
the other hand, there is nothing more awful than the panic 
which a severe visitation of cholera sometimes brings to the 
country villages. I have seen villages completely deserted, and 
the people who were in good health living in the jungle, the 
patients being left to die, with a little water beside them, some¬ 
times even left within a cottage the door of which was locked 
When a panic seizes the people, they cannot reason, they can 
only feel 

Talking of sanitation reminds me of an amusing incident 
which I once met with m a certain town The Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner had just been round inspecting, and had prepared 
a note on the sanitary conditions of the town One copy of this 
note was in the usual way sent first of all to the Indian Deputy 
Magistrate in direct charge of local sanitation, that he might 
make any remarks or suggestions in regard to the criticisms of 
the Samtary Commissioner. 

A brief paragraph in the Sanitary Commissioner’s note con¬ 
tained the words, ‘‘ I have specially noticed in this town the 
absence of any cesspool near any house in the parts of the 
town that I have been able to visit.” The Deputy Magistrate 
apparently regarded it as the sole function of an inspecting 
officer to point out faults; and as the Sanitary Commissioner 
had added no comment to this statement, the Deputy Magistrate 
wrote in the margin, One can easily be supplied.” As the 
cesspool is one of the most dangerous of insanitary conditions, 
this remark indicated a strange ignorance of the subject on 
the part of an officer more or less directly responsible for 
sanitary work. It also illustrates the fact that sanitary 
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science is still a thing which we have to teach the natives of 
India. 

I remember an amusing but somewhat instructive incident 
illustrative of the simplicity and superstition of the jungle 
peoples. The Government had ordered certain selected fields 
of defined area to be sown with certain crops, so that the out¬ 
turn might be carefully ascertained. An officer responsible for 
these crop experiments was going round inspecting. He came 
to a field which had been selected. The crop was all on the 
ground, and a number of Gond reapers had been gathered to¬ 
gether to cut the crop as soon as he gave the order, 

A certain practical joker, who had much local influence, 
was present. Out of thoughtless mischief he said to the 
Gond women who had been collected to cut the crop 
when measured, This man ” (referring to the inspecting 
officer) “ is a magician ; you will see that he will first of 
all take a chain in his hand, and he will himself stride 
all round the field dragging the chain after him, and when 
he has completed this he will turn round suddenly and 
cry, ^ Abhi kato ! ’* If he does so, do not cut; for, if you 
do, there will be no children in your houses.” The inspecting 
officer acted exactly as was anticipated; and as soon as the two 
fatal words were uttered, the reapers fled into the jungle; and 
the experiment was held in abeyance. This ill-timed jest 
indicates the danger that may be caused by foolish and mis¬ 
chievous statements made to ignorant and credulous villagers, 
a danger which can hardly be overestimated. 

In this connection there occurs to my mind a strange petition 
which was solemnly presented to me by a large number of the 
inhabitants of the Bhandara District during a great cholera 
epidemic. The cruel amusement of cock-fighting was illegal. 
This petition informed me that the great goddess, under whose 
orders cholera was sent, demanded blood. If but a little blood 
could fall to the earth, the cholera would abate : therefore they 
besought me to suspend temporarily the operation of the law. 

* “ Now cut I ” 
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I was awakened in the night by the weird sound of jungle 
music I knew that the tribes were at worship. Next 
morning I asked the local Chief where the shrine was at 
which they had been worshipping After some hesitation he 
told me that there was no shrine, but that his people 
had been offering a goat to my engine. He apologised for 
having disturbed me, and hoped that I would not mind 
this liberty having been taken with the engine by these 
simple people. I found the engine sprinkled with blood, and 
beside it the signs of the sacrificial feast which had been 
held These supeistitious people had wished to conciliate the 
unknown Power, and I was thankful that their ignorance 
prompted that desiie, and not the smashing of the engine to 
pieces and vengeance on all connected with it, as it might have 
done. 

To return to lighter subjects, I remember an old Feudatoiy 
Chief who was very punctilious about all foims of ceremonial. 
When as Commissioner I entered his State, he always met me 
on the bolder During the marches to his capital he asked me 
to sit with him in the howdah of his elephant and discuss the 
business of his State as we went along, I frecjuently accepted 
his invitation for a part at least of the march. He always placed 
me as a distinguished guest on his right hand At the same 
time he was strongly of the opinion that neither he nor I should 
descend first from the elephant, for whoever should first reach 
the ground and stand awaiting the other was in his view to be 
regarded as distinctly occupying the position of the inferior. 

He recognised the feudal superiority of the British Govern¬ 
ment, but he regarded the Commissioner rather as his guest and 
friend than as his superior. Accordingly he had always two 
ladders placed on the near side of the elephant. With some 
difiiculty he scrambled to the farther away ladder leaving the 
nearer ladder to me We descended our ladders pan passu ; 
and we paused for a moment on the last rung of the ladder, 
balancing ourselves each on the one foot, with the other ready 
to place on the ground. We stepped to the ground simul- 
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taneously, and thus succeeded in avoiding any question of 
precedence. 

A quaint correspondence came to my notice when I was in 
the Secretariate. An officer, able but of a somewhat peculiar 
style of humour, and holding the position of head of a de¬ 
partment, was once encamped within a cantonment. There 
is a rule that tents may not be pitched in certain parts of a 
cantonment without the consent of the officer commanding. 
The officer in command in this case was a brigadier-general, 
who was well known to be somewhat of a martinet. 

As he rode round with his brigade-major (as it was in 
those days) he noticed the tents, and asked the brigade- 
major whose they were, and whether his sanction had been 
received for pitching them. He replied in the negative and 
was ordered to find out whose the tents were. Galloping up 
to the tents the brigade-major found that the officer in 
question was absent. He reported that he was the head 
of a certain department. The general said, “ Then tell him 
that he has no right to pitch his tents in cantonments 
without my permission, and that I cannot have this rule 
broken. He must either strike his tents or obtain my per¬ 
mission.” The brigade-major carried out the order too literally, 
and wrote a letter in almost these very words. The head of the 
department replied as follows :— 

“ My dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of this date. 
You ought to have known that I could not be aware of the 
order requiring the General’s consent to pitch my tents in the 
cantonment; or I should have asked for it. 

“ (2) As the matter now stands I shall neither ask for that 
consent nor strike my tents; for they are already pitched at a 
place called Ganeshpur, seventeen miles off. 

“ (3) I propose to bring out a new edition of a useful publica¬ 
tion known as the ‘ Polite Letter-writer ’; and I am indebted 
to your courtesy for a gem. 

“ I am, yours faithfully. 


“A.B.” 
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The general sent the correspondence to the head of the 
Government. The latter directed the civil ofBcei to withdraw 
the third paragraph of his letter as needlessly offensive, and 
forwarded a copy of that order to the General Officer com¬ 
manding the cantonment, with the remark that he thought 
the brigade-major’s letter to the civil officer was scaicely 
comteous to a man of his official position We heard nothing 
of the matter for some time. 

After a few weeks the civil officei wrote to me, daiesay 
you will like to know the end of the correspondence between 
the General and me, which was submitted to the Chief 
Commissioner for orders Immediately on receipt of the 
Secretariate letter, I wrote to the biigade-major saying 
that I had received an ordei from the Chief Commissioner 
to withdraw the third paragraph of my letter to him, that 
as the letter was of no importance I had kept no copy, 
that I was very anxious to carry out the oideis promptly, 
and that I should therefore be much obliged to him if he would 
send me a copy of my letter that I might withdraw the third 
paragraph I have received no reply.” 

I conclude this chapter with an account of a very curious 
case which I had to decide eaily in my service One of the 
officers of the station, who was exercising the powers of a 
civil court, had a sweeper m his employment This sweeper 
had a quarrel with his fellow-craftsmen m Jubbulpore. It 
appeared that this class, which is generally regarded as out- 
caste altogether, has still, or jjad then at least, some caste 
feeling The sweeper to whoiHrt^ refer had been guilty of some 
breach of caste law, and his fellow-craftsmen turned him out of 
the caste They managed, however, to patch up a peace, 
and they agreed to receive him back into fellowship The 
noanner in which this was to be done was, as usual, that he was 
to give a feast and they weie to partake of it, so as to show 
practically that the caste bairier in his case had been removed 

He prepared the feast, and the members of the caste came 
together. Unfortunately, however, they renewed their quarrel 
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before they had sat down to the feast provided; and the guests 
refused to partake of it at all. He sued them for the cost of the 
provision he had made. His master reported to superior 
authority his relation to the plaintiff, and recommended that 
some other judge should be appointed to hear the ease. I was 
accordingly solemnly gazetted with special civil powers of a 
subordinate court, for the trial of this case of Jangi Mihtar vs. 
Bhangi Mihtar and others. It was an extraordinary experience 
to have a court full of sweepers. 

My Sharistadar (or Clerk of the Court) was a Brahman ; 
so was my Court orderly. Their feelings at being brought into 
close contact for a whole day with a large number of members 
of this out-caste community w^ere such as it is difficult for a 
European to realise. They seemed to shrivel with horror and 
try to sink through the wall or floor. Papers had to be handed 
to the Court containing statements of the parties. My Brahman 
Sharistadar would not touch them with his fingers. I doubt if 
he would have picked them up with a pair of tongs. I had to 
take them with my own hands, and then to peruse them with 
my own eyes. 

It was curious to hear these people telling, in their quaint 
way, of their controversy, of their would-be reconciliation, and 
of the manner in which that reconciliation came to nought; 
and then it was curious to have to decide that such caste dis¬ 
putes were hardly for the intervention of the Government or 
the courts, and that while a man was fully justified in preparing 
a feast for his friends if he chose, he had hardly a claim at law 
for the expense of that feast if they failed to partake of it. It 
was also experience of some value to see, on the one hand, the 
terrible antipathy and aloofness of the high caste Brahman 
from these unfortunate out-castes, and, on the other hand, the 
fact that the European’s want of any share in or sympathy 
with these feelings did not in any way injure his prestige with 
his Brahman fellow-workers. 
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THE LAST 

I N the course of these remimscences I have only very occa¬ 
sionally referred to other Services than my own, or to any 
other matters concerning that Service than its relations 
with the people of the country This is because my intention 
has been to deal chiefly with that which is peculiar to India 
and not with that which is easily imagined by residents in this 
country. For the same reason I have not had much to say 
of European society, or of the hfe of the European except where 
it comes into contact with his Indian fellow-subjects. It is not 
that I have not most pleasant memones of my relations with 
non-official Europeans or with European officers of all Services, 
but merely that these memories do not form part of those 
onpressions of Indian life that I desire to convey. 

I have, of course, been much brought into contact with officers 
of the Army m India. I had some most interesting work 
with Lord Kitchener immediately after his arrival, when he 
was working out his scheme of more scientific disposal of the 
troops under his command I was then President of the Police 
Commission, and we had to discuss together personally how 
best to employ the police for the maintenance of the peace, 
which IS surely their legitimate work, when troops were removed 
from some of the places where they had been scattered abroad 
over India. I found him, as might have been expected, a 
delightful man to work with. 

I have had to work with military officers of all ranks * rarely 
has there been anything but pleasure in so doing. But of 
all my experiences in this respect, the best was that of co- 
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operation with, them in famine work. I confess that I was sur¬ 
prised beyond measure to find dashing young fellows caring, 
with all a woman’s tenderness and care, for the cholera- 
stricken man or the poor emaciated famine baby. I could have 
foretold with confidenee the energy and courage which these 
officers displayed; but I could not have imagined the depth 
of their tenderness and sympathy with distress. It was a fine 
experience of the peculiar gentleness which often characterises 
the brave and manly. 

With the Medical Service I was brought much into contact 
in the ordinary work of the Province. This service has much 
improved during the last forty years. When I went to India, it 
had in its ranks some splendid men, worthy in every way of the 
great traditions of the profession to which they belonged, 
men of zeal and capacity and kindliness which endeared them 
to Europeans and Indians alike. But the Indian Medical Service, 
as a whole, is higher now than formerly in its appreciation 
of the opportunities of usefulness in India, and in the sense of 
responsibility for the discharge of its duties. I have often been 
struck with the devotion to professional study and medical 
work shown under very trying circumstances. 

We have some civil stations in which the Civil Surgeon leads 
a lonely and weary life. In the early morning he spends hours 
in the work of the local jail, of which he is the Superintendent, 
enforcing discipline, working like a shopkeeper among the jail 
stores, dealing with the sick or the malingering, and often 
weary with the drudgery of his clerical work. He passes on to 
the Dispensary and Hospital, and gives to the poor of other 
races than his own the best of his skill and attention. And 
then, when the long round of morning work in small and some¬ 
times crowded rooms, or within the hot enclosures of the prison 
walls under the Indian sun, might reasonably have been pleaded 
as an excuse for rest, he has turned to reading intended to keep 
him abreast of modern science, or to research as to the causes 
and cure of tropical disease. 

I have been filled with admiration sometimes to see a man 
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m a remote station, with a laboratory and instruments of his 
own, working steadily, with no sympathetic colleague to en¬ 
courage him, doing his duty as best he could, not with eye- 
service, but from devotion to the cause of suffering humanity. 
The Cml Surgeon has his reward Not only is there intense 
interest m his professional woik; but he wins, more fully than 
perhaps any other, the love of his fellow-men His help comes 
when we need it most, and we cannot forget it 

The Forest Officer has a delightful sphere of activity For 
myself, I have enjoyed no part of life in India more than the 
life in the jungles. Natuie is so rich and beautiful The air is 
generally so cool and fresh The people are so simple and 
primitive I do not wonder at the love of his piofession which 
I have seen in almost every Forest Officer I have known I 
shall never forget the pleasure it was to have a short tour 
through his forests with Colonel Doveton, the first Conservator, 
with whom I was well acquainted It was amusing to see his 
indignation when a tree, in the forest or out of it, was ruthlessly 
lopped, or prematurely cut down It was the cruelty of the deed 
that galled him The tree was to him a living thing, whose 
beauty had been marred or limbs injured by the pitiless act 
of a wicked or thoughtless person. He lived in the forests for 
months together , he knew the trees individually, and watched 
thpTU with kindly interest; he knew the wild beasts, and could 
lead you to them without fail, and, more than all, he understood 
the simple forest folk, and could get work out of them as no 
other could, for they trusted him and regarded him with re¬ 
spectful affection. 

The one thing that the Forest Officer generally has especially 
to guard against is the danger of not giving adequate con¬ 
sideration to the requirements of the neighbounng villages 
in regard to jungle produce. He seldom knows these villages 
as he knows the forests ; but the best Forest Officers do what 
they can to acquire the necessary knowledge, and the Revenue 
officer will help to keep them mindful of this part of their duty. 

It would be a strange thing if I were to forget my years of 
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co-operation with the Public Works Department. The Chief 
Engineer of a Province is also Secretary to the Local Govern¬ 
ment in that department. When I was Chief Secretary in the 
Central Provinces, my colleague was my old friend James 
Glass, whom I had known intimately during nearly all my 
service, a man who made his mark throughout the Province, 
and left behind him many monuments of his skill and energy, 
among which the water works in Jubbulpore hold, perhaps, 
the first place. 

I cannot even now recall without emotion the unselfish and 
unsparing devotion to duty which wrecked the health of one 
of the best officers I ever knew, Edmund Penny, whose health 
was shattered by his labours in the great Central Provinces 
famine, and who has not yet fully recovered what he freely 
sacrificed. Memories arise of many others who have left their 
permanent mark in the Provinces in which they served. 

The Public Works officers have this great advantage over 
us all, that their mark does remain. We may think we 
have done some service—^they can point to material evidence 
of their work. If they have a defect, it is that they seem 
sometimes to forget that they are building for time and not 
for eternity ; they are sometimes too solid, too slow, and too 
expensive. It seems to me also that sometimes they are 
engaged on matters too small for them and on works which, 
though great enough, might be as well and more cheaply carried 
out by non-official agency. Where private contractors exist 
they should be utilised. 

There is one fact about the Public Works Department that 
may be mentioned as very encouraging, viz. the considerable 
number of exceptionally good men that have been produced 
by Indian Schools of Engineering. I regard it as of the utmost 
importance to utilise in such departments as Engineering, 
Medicine, and Law, as far as possible, the men who have been 
trained in Indian schools, and to make these schools so efiBcient 
that they will produce men with the necessary training, capacity, 
and integrity. 
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Non-offlcial Europeans are apt to be forgotten when talking 
of Indian work. Yet they do some of the most important 
work They are bringing capital into the country, and 
they are engaged in developing its resources Some of them 
are selfish enough; but many of them are animated by a high 
sense of duty There is a good deal of ill spoken of the men 
“ of the dispersion,” the Europeans scattered abroad over 
India, sometimes m lonely places, as merchants, planters, or 
mechanics This is, to a great extent, due to misunderstanding 
and to exaggeration 

They certainly are not all what they ought to be, nor do 
they all live as we should like to see Europeans live in the 
presence of the peoples of India But even if they were not 
as good as their brethren of the same position and occupation 
at home, some allowance would have to be made forj^the differ¬ 
ent character of their surroundings, and for the great neglect 
of them by the Churches at home, and by many of the 
servants of the Church m India My experience is that most 
of t h e m appreciate any kindly efforts to help them to maintain 
in India the traditions of the fatherland, by offering them 
religious ordinances and education for their children 

Some of them also sometimes talk a good deal of non¬ 
sense about work m India m which they have taken little 
interest while there This comes of a too natural inclination 
to talk without any knowledge about things with which one 
feels that he is expected to have some acquaintance. This 
should be discounted It is not a very difficult thing to gauge 
the value of a witness and his capacity to speak with authority. 
As for the men themselves, I need only say, in a word, that 
some of my best fnends in India were non-officials, and that 
I have always found such men wilhng to co-operate in any 
enterprise which they saw to be for the good of the people. 

The domiciled community, partly European, but mainly 
Eurasian, has been too much neglected in the past. One does 
not realise the importance of this commumty, nor the serious 
consequences of this neglect until he comes to live in a city 
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like Calcutta. We owe much to America for its co-operation 
in educational and missionary work in India. We owe much 
to that country also for its work among the domiciled com¬ 
munity. There are some earnest British clergymen and lay¬ 
men who have devoted themselves to such work; but the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America has done very special 
service in this respect. Its servants have laboured hard and 
successfully. 

I am glad to find of recent years a great increase of 
the sense of responsibility for the intellectual and moral 
training of the children of this community. And I earnestly 
trust that the scheme which is now being inaugurated by 
zealous men in all the Churches, largely through the influence of 
Sir Robert Laidlaw, a wealthy and benevolent business man in 
Calcutta, will be successful throughout India. It is of the ut¬ 
most importance to save this community from a position 
which would make it a scandal in the country. 

What I have aimed at in these reminiscences has been to 
convey some idea to the ordinary British imagination of the 
life we live in India, and of the peoples among whom that life 
is spent. I have not aimed at giving either a scientific or 
statistical account of India and its affairs, but merely at com¬ 
municating in a simple way some impressions of life and 
work. 

I hope that I have made it clear that India is in not a mere 
“ land of exile.” It is the scene in which a man finds his life- 
work—^work honourable and delightful, the place where he has 
friends whom he loves and ties which it is hard to sever. Its 
peoples and its ways become very dear to him. 

At the same time, he never forgets that though his life is 
there he belongs all the time to that little Island in the far-off 
Northern Seas whose life in its great essentials he has to bring 
with him to his work. The ofificer who goes to India must 
not forget the traditions and principles of his fatherland. He 
does not adopt the ways and customs of the peoples to whom 
he goes. In a sense he remains apart: he is not of them. 
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He must maintain touch with the Home-land He takes the 
best books, magazines, and papers that he can afford to get, so 
as not to fall out of sympathy with its life and thought To this 
end he keeps up constant correspondence with his friends at 
home; and the arrival of the English mail, though a weekly 
event, never loses interest. 

The man who sinks to the level of the East is not the man 
for India, wheie he is expected to help to benefit and elevate 
its peoples He ought to aim at fellowship with the people of 
his own race, and to ]oin with them m every effort to make 
life brighter and better Though he may be months among the 
people of the country without seeing a fellow-countryman or 
talking a word of English, and though he enjoys such life among 
them, he is glad to get back among his own people, every now 
and again at least, to talk of the things, the scenes, and the 
friends that they have in common He never can forget—^he 
never ought to forget—^his fatherland 

Yet he must come among the people without haughtiness or 
aloofness He will soon learn, if he cares to know them, that 
they are not to be despised, that they are worthy of his respect 
and of his most kindly feehng He must remember that he is 
there m their interest, that he has been entrusted, by their 
Sovereign and his, with work to be done for them, that if he 
can win their trust and affection he has done the highest part 
of that work He will, as far as possible, live among them, and 
he will find the deepest pleasure m that life He may be 
fortunate enough in time to find true friends among them, and 
he will then know their worth—^not till then 

There are men—^fortunately very few—^who never care for 
India They are constantly looking out for leave and im¬ 
patiently counting the years that must elapse before their 
service is completed. We have no use for such men It is well 
to keep m touch with the life and thought of the mother-country, 
and men wisely take leave for this purpose, as well as to pre¬ 
serve or restore health But the man who despises his life- 
work, especially when it is work such as the officer of Govern- 
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ment has to do in India, is a fool and an unworthy servant 
of the Crown. 

He is a fool, for he loses the happiness of his life : he is 
unworthy, for he crushes out of his heart the true motive 
for earnest and efficient work. The Government wants officers 
of whom the people may say, as they said of the old Roman 
centurion, “ He loveth our nation: ” men whose work is a 
delight to them. I can hardly believe that any man that 
gives himself with a broad mind and kindly heart to his work 
in India, will fail to merit that description, whatever men may 
say of him, and however they may misrepresent him. And I 
believe that we shall always have such men; for the people win 
affection, and the work is fascinating. 

I once had the pleasure of receiving in India a friend from 
Scotland, who was a great authority on agriculture. I was on 
tour in the Nerbudda Division of the Central Provinces. He 
joined my camp for several days. He rode the march every 
morning either with me or with one of my staff, who was inter¬ 
preter for me. He talked to the people about their agricultural 
methods, and he watched with the greatest interest all our work 
among them. One day he said to me, Is it true that you 
were thinking of retiring from the service ? ” I replied that, a 
year or two before, my health had rather broken down, and I 
did think then of retiring. He said, with strong feeling, “ Man, 
if I were in your position, I would never retire ; you are a 
Ving ! ” Yes, one’s power and influence are great, and the 
work is worth doing. 

I went to India in 1871 with a good deal of British enthusiasm 
for the work which lay before me; but I confess that my 
feelings of love to the country and its peoples, and my pride 
and pleasure in my work, have intensified year by year. I 
know more of the country probably than most men. I have 
not only served for many years in one Province, and for five 
years in another; but I have also visited every Province in 
India twice, on Government Commissions, and seen almost 
every important Native State. 
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I cannot tell of the depth of interest with which I have 
studied the manners and customs of the people, the various 
forms of their faith and practice, and the characteristics 
of their life in town and country I have had experiences 
which are practically impossible for any man outside of 
India: experiences sometimes of difficulty, sometimes of 
anxiety, and even distress, but almost always experiences such 
as ought to tend to elevate the mind, to strengthen the 
character, and to enlarge the belief in human nature. I have 
found among the people of India multitudes who have elicited 
my kindliest feelings, and who have shown the kindliest feeling 
towards myself, and I have found not a few whom I value as 
among the worthiest of my friends 

I am very proud of India My imagination is enthralled by 
her lofty mountains, her mighty rivers, her historic cities, and 
her sacred groves. But I love still more the virgin forests and 
the pnmitive villages where my happiest days have been 
spent I am proud of her possibilities and of the great oppor¬ 
tunities she gives of work and influence. I am proud of her 
people, whose patience in suffering and response to kindness 
have won my love; excitable they sometimes are, and too 
easily misled; but their instmct is the mstmct of loyalty, and 
their gratitude is far more than for favours to come. 

Not long after our arnval in Calcutta, my wife and I went to 
see the place where lies my old friend and chief, Sir John Wood- 
bum , and my wife took with her some flowers to lay on his 
grave We found the grave covered with beautiful flowers. I 
inquired who had placed them there. It was an Indian gentle¬ 
man who still came, week after week, though it was more than 
a year since that kind heart had ceased to beat and that willing 
hand was powerless to help, to show his gratitude to one who 
had been his friend. This incident read me a lesson worth the 
learning. Courtesy, justice, and freedom from caprice are 
among the qualities that win the love and gratitude of our 
Indian fellow-subjects. 

He is a poor man who comes to India without a deep feeling 
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of pride in the mother-country, and of loyalty to the King 
that reigns there ; and there is no more woi’thy object of ambi- 
tion for a man, who is animated by such sentiments than to 
maintain the high traditions of British rule in all his dealings 
with the people of India. If the life is worthy, it is also 
unspeakably pleasurable. To call it up before one’s memory is 
itself a delight; and I can hardly tear myself away from 
these reminiscences, so interesting to me, whatever they may 
be to others. 

Still o’er these scenes my memory wakes^ 

And fondly broods with miser care ! 

Time but tbe impression deeper makes^ 

As streams their channels deeper wear.” 


THE END 
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